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Corre:>poiideDce  of  the  Evansville  Journal. 

Washington,  D.  C.  July  10.— The 
Puckftt  P  strjct,  embraced  within  the 
confluence  of  the  Ohio  aud  the  Wabash 
Rivers,  includes  the  counties  of  Posey, 
Gibson,  Pike,  Warrick,  Vanderburgh, 
Spencer  aud  Perry.  The  capital  of  Gib- 
son is  Princeton,  which  has  about  3,500 
inhabitants,  mostly  Presbyterian  in  their 
religious  inheritance.  One  of  the 
pioneer  families  of  the  place  was  that  of 
the  Evanses,  after  the  senior  member  of 
which,  Robert  M.  Evans,  the  nourishing 
city  of  Evausville  was  named.  A 
younger  brother  of  Robert  was  James 
Evans,  two  of  whose  sons  are  still  resi- 
dents of  Princeton.  James  Evans  was 
the  owner  of  the  lirst  and  for  a  time  the 
only  wool-carding  mill  in  the  "Pocket 
District."  It  was  patronized  by  South- 
western Indiana  and  Southeastern  Illi- 
nois, the  people  coming  from  all  direc- 
tions to  get  their  wool  properly  prepared 
for  the  old-fashioned  spinning  wheel 
that  graced  the  pioneer  cabin  and 
afforded  employment  and  sweet  music  to 
the  good  housewife  of  those  days. 

At  that  time  there  lived,  about  forty 
miles  from  Princeton,  in  Spencer  Coun- 
ty, near  a  hamlet  called  Gedryville,  a 
family  whose  fame  is  world-wide.  It 
was  the  family  of  Lincoln, 
then  lately  removed  thither  from 
Northern        Kentucky.  The        site 

of      the      family      residence     is    now 
marked  by  a  village  called  Lincoln,  on  a 
branch  of  the  Mackey  Railroad  System. 
In  an  obscure  grave,  but  recently  mark- 
ed with  a  slab   erected   by   the     I'unifi- 
cenceof  the  Studebakers  of  South  Bend, 
rest    the    remains    of    the    mother     of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  future  statesman 
and   president.     From  that  portion    of 
the  state  were  collected  the  logs  which 
constituted  the   rafts  that  the    sturdy 
young   frontiersman   subsequently   took 
down  the  Ohio  and   the   Mississippi,   a 
circumstance  which  played   a  conspicu- 
ous part  in  securing  his  election   to  the 
first  position  in  the  land,    it   being    a 
marked  change  in  the   run   of   incidents 
to  catch  the  popular  ear. 
-. JS**rfyH *  tUii  mgTiTtet.    Vbiv/uavp.   Liu-, 
coin,  then  an  uncultured  lad  some  fifteen 
years   of    age,    went    to    Princeton    on 
horseback,  carrying   on   his  saddle  be- 
hind him  a  bundle  of  wool  to  be   carded 
for  his  father's  family.     Then   he   was 
not  a  subject  of   preference;   but    like 
many  others  who  reached  the  village   in 
the  same  manner  was  compelled  to  "wait 
his  turn"  at  the  carding  mill.     This  re- 
quired  his  staying  over   night  in    the 
place.       He     was     kindly     taken      to 
the        home       of       the        proprietor, 
Mr.        Evans,        and       remained       an 
unobserved      guest      until      the     next 
day    when    he    returned     through    the 
woods  to  his    home,  bearing    the  fabrics 
which  that  infant  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment had  prepared.     "Looking  back- 
ward," one  can    readily  see  in    that  "in- 
fant industry"  an  earnest  of  the  remark- 
able   growth    which    seventy    years    of 
fostering  care    have   given 'to    manufac- 
tures in  this  country.      It  would    be  too 
much,  however,  to    assume  that   the  fu- 
ture   statesman    could    look    down    the 
stream  of  time  through  an    equal  period 
and  behold  the   progress  of   to-day.      It 
would  be  more  natural  to  assume,  if  we 
can  grant  any  license  to    the  province  of 
fancy,  that  his  mind  rather  contemplated 
the  wrongs    of    his  fellow-men    and  the 
must  eligible  means  of  redressing  them. 
Not    material  but    moral   and   political 
questions  most  engaged  his  sober  thought 
and  determined    the  web   and    thread  of 
his  colossal  character. 

That  was    the  only  visit  Mr.  Lincoln 
ever    made  to    Princeton.      One  of    the 


merchants  in  the  place  at  the  time  was  I 
Robert  Stockwell.  He  was  a  shrewd.  ' 
successful  business  man.  Having', 
amassed  considerable  wealth,  he  re- 
moved,  with  his  family,  to  Lafayette, ' 
Indiana,  where  he  greatly  augmented 
his  possessions  and  where  he  was  re- 
siding at  the  time  of  Lin- 
coln's election  to  the  .  presi- 
dency. When  the  newly  chosen 
republican  president  made  his  famous 
inaugural  trip  to  Washington  in  Feb- 
ruary, lSGi,  Stockwell  mot  him  at  Lafay- 
ette for  congratulatory  purposes. 
When  he  was  introduced,  Mr.  Lincoln 
said:  "Are  you  a  relative  of  the  Stock- 
wells  who  formerly  lived  in  Princeton, 
Indiana?"  Receiving  an  affirmative  re- 
ply, Mr.  Lincoln  continued:  "When  I 
was  a  boy  of  about  fifteen  years  of  age, 
I  took  some  wool  to  Princeton  to  be 
carded.  As  I  entered  the  village,  I  was 
struck  with  a  quaint  sign  on  the  corner 
of  the  public  square.  It  stood  out  in 
bold  relief,  Robert  Stockwell,  Mer- 
chant. It  was  the  first  time  in  my  life 
that  I  had  seen  gold  lettering  on  a  sign, 
and  hence  I  was  strongly  impressed.  I 
have  never  forgotten  it." 

The  trail  of  mind  which  enabled   Mr. 
Lincoln  to  make  such    careful    observa- 
tions, was  the  key  note  to  that    store   of 
practical  knowledge  of  men    and  things 
which  enabled  him,  in   subsequent    life, 
to  always  do  and  say  the  right   thing  at 
the  right  time.     It  was  the  foundation 
of  a  practical  education  obtained  in  the 
living  world,  nature's  great    university. 
Another  noted  family  in   Princeton  in 
those  e  „      days    was  that  of  the  Em- 
brees.     C*    loathe  number,   Elisha,   be- 
came a  p.  minent  lawyer  and  politician 
Like  Mr.  Lincolu,  who    was    about    the 
same  age,  he  was  self-educated,  and   se- ! 
cured  his  position  in  life,  not  by  the  in- 
fluence of  friends  or  ancestral  fame,  but 
by  virtue  of  his  own   abilities.    He  was 
elected  to  congress  in   1847,  and   served 
with  Lincoln   and    Greelev    during  one 
term.     He  and  Lincoln  occupied   contig- 
udtrs    seats  ""in"  the~  house~  Thls~fact,'. 
coupled  with  their  former    neighborship' 
in  Southern  Indiana,  made   them   warm' 
personal  friends  and  earnest  co-laborers 
in    the    old    Whig    Party.     When  Gen. 
Taylor  was  elected  president  in  1848  he 
offered  Mr.    Embree  the   choice  of  two 
positions — one  the  governorship  of  the 
Territory  of  Oregon,  the  other  some  de- 
partmental position  at  the  capital.    He 
declined  both  and  continued  to  practice 
law,  finally  becoming  one  of  the  judges 
of  his  district. 

The  writer  recently  saw  a  copy  of 
a  letter  now  in  possession  of  one  of 
Judge  Embree's  grandsons,  which  shows 
the  state  of  political  interest  in  those 
days,  anti  gives  some  clue  to  the  meth- 
ods by*. 'hich  preferment  was  secured. 
Because  A  its  simplicity  and  interest  it 
is  here  anscribed.  The  Mr.  Ewing  re- 
ferred to  was  Hon.  Thomas  Ewing,  the 
secretary  of  the  interior  under  President 
Taylor.  He  was  a  citizen  of  Ohio,  and 
the  father  of  the  late  Mrs.  Gen.  William 
T.  Sherman. 

•     [-Confidential.] 
"Springfield,  III.,  May  25,  1849. 
"Hon.  E. "Embree: 

"Dear  Sir: — I  am  about  to  ask  a  favor 
of  you— one  which,  I  hope,  will  not  cost 
you  much.  I  understand  the  General 
Laud  Office  is  about  to  be  given  to  Illi- 
nois, aud  that  Mr.  Ewing  desires  Justin 
Buttei!]eld,  of  Chicago,  to  be  the  man. 
1  give  you  my  word  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  B.  will  be  an  egregious  political 
blunder.  It  will  give  offence  to  the 
whole  Whig  party  here,  and  be  more 
than  a  dead  loss  to  the  administration  of 
so  much  of  its  patronage.    Now,  if  you 


can  conscientiously  do  so,  i  wisn  you  to 
write  Gen.  Taylor  at  once,  saying  that 
either  1  ok  the  man  1  recommend  should, 
in  your  opinion,  be  appointed  to  that 
office,  if  any  one  from  Illinois  shall  be. 
I  restrict  my  request  to  Illinois  because 
you  may  have  a  man  of  your  own  from 
your  own  State,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  in- 
terfere with  that. 

"Your  friend  as  ever, 

"A.  Lincoln." 
Whether  Judge  Embree  exerted  him- 
self as  requested  or  not,  is  not  known. 
Mr.  Butterfield,  a  very  shrewd  politician 
in  those  days,  was  successful  in  securing 
the  coveted  place,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
subsequently  quite  thankful  that  he  him- 
self was  defeated.  He  remained  in  the 
active  fie'd  of  law  and  politics,  and 
gained  power  and  skill  for  the  higher 
sphere  he  was  called  upon  to  occupy. 
J.  Fraise  Richard. 

JOHN  M.  LOCKWOOD'S  RECOLLECTIONS. 

Ill  the  historical  and  biographical 
book,  "Evansville  and  its  Men  of  Mark," 
privp.ed  by  the  Evansville  Journal  Corn- 
pan,. in  S73,  are  sketches  of  the  lives 
~oi  Sau.  Ruben  Mr-£V:ins^-YWt)t>rc-Ol0C"iv- 
well  and  Elisha  Embree,  all  deceased, 
and  John  M.  Lockwood, still  living,  hon- 
ored and  respected,  at  Mount  Vernon, 
Indiana.  In  the  biography  of  the  latter 
is  related  the  following  incident: 

"Unfortunately  for  John,  both  his 
parents  died  before  he  had  attained  his 
twelfth  year.  His  mother  died  in  1819 
and  his  father  in  1820.  Many  and  bitter 
were  the  thoughts  that  arose  in  his 
mind  when  he  contemplated  his  desolate 
condition.  As  if  in  answer  to  his  earn- 1 
est  prayer,  the  attention  of  James  Evans 
— a  brother  of  Gen.  Evans — was  called 
to  John,  and  the  lad  proceeded  to  Mr. 
Evans'  home;  and  though  the  orphan 
was  bound  out,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Evans 
was  a  kind  and  faithful  master,  the 
boy's  lot  was  a  happy  one.  Mr.  Evans 
was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  a  small  farm- 
er and  the  owner  of  a  set  of  carding  ma- 
chines.' John  kept  the  accounts,  and  on 
arriving  at  his  fifteenth  year  had  full 
charge  of  the  carding  machines.  As  an 
incident  worthy  of  remembrance,  we 
would  state  that  in  1829  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, the  rough  backwoods  boy,  came  to 
Mr.  Evans'  with  his  sack  of  wool,  which 
our  hero  carded  for  him." 

A  piece  of  unwritten  history  in  "the 
Pocket"  is  that  young  Lincoln  fell  in 
love  with  a  beautiful  girl  whom  he  saw 
on  the  street.  On  inquiry  he  learned 
that  she  was  a  Miss  Evans.  It  was  a 
case  of  love  at  first  sight  on  his  part, 
and  he  afterwards  told  some  person  that 
he  was  strongly  tempted  to  follow  it  up 
by  getting  acquainted  with  the  young 
lady. 
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THE   GREAT  AMERICAN 

The  Childhood  and  Youth  of  Abraham  Lincoln 


By  Austin  Cook 

Note.  — We  are  indebted  to  Harper  and  Brothers  for  the  illustrations  appearing  with  this  article,  which  are  reproduced 
from  Charles  Carleton  Coffin's  "Abraham  Lincoln." 


PROBABLY  no  words  of  Lincoln's 
have  been  more  widely  quoted,  or 
are  more  characteristic  of  his  noble 
nature,  than  this  grand  tribute  to  his 
mother: 

"All  that  I  am,  or  hope  to  be,  I  owe  to 
my  angel  mother — blessings 
on  her  memory." 

Surely  none,  more  than  he, 
could  claim  the  distinction  of 
being  a  self-made  man,  and 
yet  he  was  willing  to  ignore 
all  his  midnight  study,  ardu- 
ous labor,  and  self-sacrificing 
toil,  and  lay  the  glory  of  his 
achievements  at  the  feet  of 
the  gentle  woman  who  so 
tenderly  cared  for  him  during 
his  infancy,  instructed  him  in 
the  stories  of  the  Bible,  and  in 
ments  of  reading  and  writing 
within  him  a  desire  for  intellectual  im- 
provement, and  left  him  when  only  a  lit- 
tle lad  of  nine  with  this  parting  benedic- 
tion: "Be  a  good  boy,  be  kind  to  Sarah 
and  your  father — live  as  I  have  taught  you 
and  love  your  Heavenly  Father." 

Near  the  banks  of  the  Rolling  Fork,  a 
little  stream  in  La  Rue  County,  Kentucky, 
in  the  plainest  of  log  cabins,  on  February 
12th,  1809,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born. 
For  a  floor  they  had  the  hard  earth,  for 
windows  oiled  paper,  for  furniture  a  few 
articles  rudely  fashioned  from  the  trunks 
of  trees,  and  yet,  with  only  the  barest  ne- 
ssities  of  life,  the  home  was  a  happy  one 
-for  the  spirit  of  love  was  there. 
In  a  slave  state,  where  it  was  considered 
disgraceful  for  a  white  man  to  work,  the 
conditions  were  not  agreeable  to  the  Lin- 
coln family,  and  in  181 7  they  determined 
to  try  and  better  their  fortunes.  Their  lit- 
tle home  was  sold  for  twenty  dollars  in 
money  and  ten  barrels  of  whisky,  always 


The  cabin  in  which  Lincoln 
was  born 


the  rudi- 
instilled 


a  salable  commodity  and  worth  about 
twenty-eight  dollars  a  barrel.  With  these 
Thomas  Lincoln  started  alone  to  choose  a 
site  for  a  new  abiding-place. 

The  journey  down  the  Rolling  Fork  was 
made  in  safety,  but  in  crossing  the  Ohio 
River  his  flatboat  was  cap- 
sized and  everything  thrown 
into  the  water.  Some  of  the 
barrels  were  afterward  re- 
covered, but  his  little  capital 
was  sadly  depleted.  Un- . 
daunted  by  this  discouraging 
mishap  he  proceeded  on  his 
way,  selected  what  he  con- 
sidered a  desirable  location, 
and  returned  for  his  family. 
Their  few  possessions  were 
tied  on  the  backs  of  two 
horse's.  The  mother  and  daughter  riding, 
the  father  and  son  walking  by  their  side, 
they  started  on  their  long  journey,  resting 
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Site  of  Thomas  Lincoln's  Indiana  home 

at  night  with  the  cold  ground  for  their  bed 
and  a  blanket  for  covering. 

At  length  they  reached  theirnew  home, 
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near  Gentrwille,  Indiana— but  where  was  was  denied  him,  but  in  1879  P.  E.  Stude 

it  ?    Nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  a  trackless  baker,  of  South  Bend,  Indiana,  causedlh. 

*__po* ° -  grave  to  bc-cndosed  with,  afl  iron  railing 

"  Aaain  they  must  bivouac  under  the  open  with  a  marble  slab  to  mark  the  spot— thus 

skv  while  the  father  and  his  willing  little  son  honoring  both  mother  and  son. 

felled  the  trees  and  erected  be  little  one-  Thomas  Lincoln,  though  careless_  anc 

room  hut  to  shelter  them  from  the  storms,  shiftless  in  many  ways,  was  wise  in  his  se 

Soon  after  this  the  first  great  sorrow  of  lection   of   a    second   wife.     Sarah  -Bus! 

his  life  came  to  Abraham,  for  the  mother  Johnston,  the  good  woman  who  came  intc 

whom  he  adored  sickened  and  died,  and  that    barren    and    cheerless  little  home: 

with  no  physician  to  relieve  her  suffering.  brought  with  her  a  degree  of  comfort  not 

Now  stu'dv  became  Lincoln's  chief  pleas-  known  before.                                  _ 

ure      What' would   the   vouth  of   to-day  She  took  the  motherless  children  into  hei 

think  if  thev  were  expected  to  make  their  warm  heart  and  loved  them  as  her  very  own 

wav  in  the  world  with  less  than  one  year's  She  lived  to  see  her  stepson  famous,  and 

schooling   yet  that  is  all  that  Lincoln  re-  used  proudly  to  say  of  him:        '     ■:,-... 


ceived,  but  he  had  a 

thirst  for  knowledge 
that  was  insatiable. 

The  Bible,  Pil- 
grim's Progress  and 
Sisop's  Fables  were 
his  first  books,  and 
these  he  read  and  re- 
read until  he  knew 
the  greater  part  of 
them  by  heart;  the 
first  two  molding  his 
religious  nature,  the 
third  showing  the 
power  of  a  story  to 
impress  a  truth. 

He  now  had  a  new 
incentive  to  study, 
and  with  it  a  deter- 
mination to  learn  to 
write.  With  the  aid 
of  a  young  man  in 
the  neighborhood  he 
soon  could  write  legi- 
blv.     One  of  his  first 
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Grave  of  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln 

Stone  erected  by  P.  E.  Studebaker.  Inscription.  "  Nancy 
Hanks  I  Ineolll.  mother  of  President  Lincoln,  died  Octobers, 
a'.  P.  161S,  .\:.-ed  35  years.  Erected  by  a  friend  of  her  mar- 
tyred son  1S79." 


gave  me  a  cross  look 
or  word,  and  never  bv 
act  or  appearance  re- 
fused to  do  anything 
I  requested  of  him." 
Lincoln  in  return  al- 
ways regarded  her 
with  love  and  grati- 
tude. 

The  new  mother 
encouraged  him  in 
his  desire  for  learn- 
ing, and  helped  to 
procure  good  books 
for  him  to  read. 

These  he  devoured 
with  an  avidity  al- 
most pathetic,  com- 
mitting to  memory 
the  parts  which  most 
impressed  him.  He 
read  while  walking,  at 
the  plow,  and  when 
eating.  They  could 
not   afford   candles, 


EL.  w™tten  to  David  Elkins,  an    bu,  wood  -spientv  and  he  would  pile 


itinerant  preacher  who  had  previously  vis- 
ited them,  entreating  him  to  come  and 
preach  a  funeral  sermon  at  his  mother's 
jrrave.  It  took  many  days  for  the  letter  to 
reach  its  destination,  and  many  more  for 
the  good  man  to  accept  the  invitation,  but 
when  he  at  last  came  the  whole  countryside 
assembled  to  pay  their  respect  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln. 

Shortly  before  Lincoln's  death,  in  a  letter 


the  fireplace  high  with  logs  and,  by  their 
light,  read  far  into  the  winter  nights. 

°He  chanced  to  hear  of  a  copy  of  Weems' 
"Life  of  Washington"  which  he  could  bor- 
row, and  walked  several  miles  to  secure  it 

He  read  late  that  night  till  his  "tall 
dip  "had  burned  out,  and  then  placed 
book  in  a  crack  in  the  log  wall.    In  the  ear. 
morning  he  hastened  for  his  treasure,  but, 
to  his  dismav,  found  that  a  severe  storm 


toTSS iS^aS-ttehSdi^to  had  wet  and  spoiled  it.     He  tooUt  at  one 

earn    out  a  life-Ion.  desire  to  visit  this  to  its  owner,  who  agreed  that  if  he  would 

sacred  soot  and  ere°ct  a  suitable  tablet,  "pull  fodder"  for  three  days  the  book 

BySstrSc  death  this  act  of  filial  affection  should  be  his.     This  was  the  first  book  he 


ever  bought,  and  greatly  did  he  prize  it. 
The  study  ofthe  character  of  Washington 
helped  him  to  be  what  he  afterward 
became — a  second  "Fath 
his  Country." 

A  copy  of  the  statutes  oi 
Indiana     fell    into    his 
hands;  dull  reading  we 
would  think  it,  but  he 
read  it  eagerly  and  it 
gave  him  his  first  in- 
terest in  law. 

He    studied    arith- 
metic    enthusiastic- 
ally,  and    covered    ta- 
bles,   stools,    and    the 
trunks  of  trees  with  fig- 
ures.    Not  possessing  a 
slate,   a  wooden   shovel   did 
him  good  service.     He  was 
fond  of  rhyming  and  some  of 
his  youthful  poems  were  care- 
full)'  preserved  by  his  moth- 
er.    Here  are  two  of  them: 

"Abraham  Lincoln — his  hand  and  pen; 
He  will  be  good,  but  God  knows  when." 

"  Good  boys  who  to  their  books  apply, 
Will  all  be  great  men — by  and  by." 

Lincoln's  memorv  was  always  woncler- 
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gument  and  brilliant  oratory  of  the  famous 
Breckinridge. 

Af  terthis  he  was  constantly  holding 
romptu  courts,  where  he 
ould  be  prosecuting  attor- 
ney, counsel  for  thedefend- 
ant,  judge, and  foreman  of 
the  jury,  in  turn,  making 
appropriate  speeches  fur 
each.      His  father  was 
obliged   to    stop  these 
mock  trialsduringwork 
hours,  saying,  "When 
Abe  begins  to  speak,  all 
handsflock to  hear him." 
Young  Abraham  was 
greatly  respected  by  his 
lders  for  his  industry  and 
straightforwardness,      a  n  d 
was  idolized  by  the  young,  for 
no  one  was  as  willing  as  he  to 
help  them  in  their  studies  or 
to  join  them  in  their  games, 
and  none  could  compare  with 
him  in  the  telling  of  wonderful  stories. 

He  was  not  quarrelsome,  but  could  never 
see  the  strong  oppress  the  weak,  and,  if  kind 
measures  failed,  his  good  right  arm  would 
prove  him  to  be  a  worthy  champion.  He 
usually  succeeded  in  settling  the  childish 


fully  retentive,  and  on  a  Monday  morning  difficulties  amicably,  and  was  known  among 

he  would  often  astonish  his  companions  by  his  companions  as  "the  peacemaker." 

mounting  a  stump  and  repeating  almost  Thus  passed  the  first  eighteen  years  of 

verbatim  the  sermon  he  had  listened  to  the  Abraham  Lincoln's  life;  a  life  of  hard  work 

previous  day.  in   the  open  air  which  strengthened   his 

When  seventeen  years  old  he  walked  fif-  sinews  and  gave  him  an  iron  constitution; 

teen  miles,  to  Boonville,  where  atrial  for  a  life  of  plain  living,  but  high  thinking;   a 

murder  was  being  held,  and  listened  with  life  of  earnest  desire  and  loftv  aspirations, 

wonder  and  admiration  to  the  powerful  ar-  and  how  grandly  these  were  fulfilled. 


L\ 


LINCOLN'S  BOYHOOD  IN  KENTUCKY. 

The  home  into  wliich  the  child  came 
was  a  poor  one.  The  cabin  was  not  "the 
picturesque,  vine-clad  one  of  the  story- 
books." says  a  resident  of  the  country, 
who  has  followed  In  detail  the  scenes  of 
the  president's  early  life,  "but  one 
standing  out  in  a  clearing,  with  only  one 
small  room,  a  door  but  no  window,  a 
stick  chimney,  with  open  cracks  through 
which  swept  the  winds,  the  rain,  the 
snows  of  winter,  and  the  swarms  of  mos- 
quitoes in  summer.  *  *  "We  take  an 
inventory  of  the  furniture  of  that  cabin: 
bunks,  the  mattress  of  dry  leaves,  the 
slab  stools,  the  open  fire  place.  We  note 
the  absence  of  even  the  necessities  of 
life — neither  stove,  window,  nor  floor." 
The  only  one  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  early  ac- 
quaintances; now  living,  Mr.  Austin  Gol- 
laher,  said  to  a  representative  of  this 
magazine,  in  describing  the  poverty  of 
these  early  surroundings: 

"At  the  time  of  Abraham's  birth  his 
father  was  away  from  home.  Some  of 
her  neighbors  who  were  with  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln at  the  event  learned  that  she  was 
destitute  of  anything  in  the  nature  of 
food.  Some  of  the  ladies  called  upon 
Judge  William  Cessna,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  men  of  'that  time  in  this  sec- 
tion, in  Mrs.  Lincoln's  behalf,  and  he  do- 
nated flour  and  other  articles  of  food." 

The  picture  is  dark?,  but,  fortunately, 
there  are  those  who  remember  pleas- 
anter  things  about  it.  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus Graham,  whose  statements  have 
already  been  quoted,  says  of  some  of  the 
stories  of  the  poverty  in  Thomas  Lin-? 
coin's   family: 

"It  is  all  stuff  about  Tom  Lincoln 
keeping  his  wife  in  an  open  shed  in  a 
winter  when  the  wild  animals  left  the 
woods  and  stood  in  the  corners  next  the 
stick-and-clay  chimneys,  so  as  not  to 
freeze  to  death;  or,  if  climbers,  they  got 
on  the  roof.  They  had  a  cow  and  calf, 
milk  and  butter,  a  good  feather  bed,  for 
1  -have  slept  in  it  while  they  took  the 
buffalo  robes  on  the  floor,  because  I  waa 
a  doctor.  They  had  home-woven  "kiver- 
lids,"  big  and  little  pots,  a  loom  and 
wheel;  and  William  Hardtsty,  who  was 
there  *too,  can  say  with  me  that  Tom 
T  incoln  was  a  man,  and  took  care  of 
1  =  wife."— Ida  M.  Tarb-tU  in  McClure'a 
Magazine.    --  '    j  /  Cf  \C 


Mr.  Lincoln'*  Childhood. 

Of  all  the  years  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's early  childhood  we  know  al- 
most nothing.  He  lived  a  solitary 
life  in  the  woods,  returning  from  his 
lonesome  little  games  to  his  cheer- 
less home.  He  never  talked  of  these 
days  to  his  intimate  friends.  Once 
when  asked  what  he  remembered 
about  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  he 
replied: 

"Nothing  but  this:  I  had  been  fish- 
ing one  day,  and  caught  a  little  fish 
which  I  was  taking  home.  I  met  a 
soldier  in  the  road,  and  having  al- 
ways been  told  at  home  that  we  must 
be  good  to  the  soldiers,  I  have  him 
my  fish." 

This    is    only   a   faint   glimpse,   but 
what    it    shows    is    rather   pleasant — 
the   generous   child  and   the   patriotic 
household.     But  there  is  no  question 
that  these  first  years  of  his  life  had 
their  lasting  effect  upon  the  tempera- 
ment of  this  great  mirthful  and  mel- 
i_j  ancholy  man. 
J         He  had  little  schooling.     He  accom- 
to1  panied   his   sister   Sarah   to   the   only 
,     schools   in   their     neighborhood,     one 
^    kept    by    Zachariah    Haney    and    an- 
ty  other   by    Caleb      Hazel,      where      he 
,  learned  his  alphabet  and  little  more. 
*  But  of  all  those  advantages  for  the 
1  cultivation   of   a     young     mind     and 
spirit   which    every   home   now   offers 
to    its   children,   the   books,   toys,    in- 
genious games,  and  daily  devotion  of 
parental     love,     he     knew    absolutely 
nothing.— May  3,  1887. 


e  atiothel* 
Melania  (Buckman) 
>  was  related  to  the 
,  teacher.     The  iact 
ar  from  her  habita- 
sible,  but  since  Rev. 
Lincoln's  youth  was 
lis  side  Muldraugh's 
:d  against  this  tradi- 
e  had  merely  taught 
A  and  B  and  C,  that 
recital.     No  one  can 
i  possession.' 


Abraham  Lincoln  once  said:  "When 
a  man  once  gets  a  taste  of  the  presi- 
dency in  his   mouth  it   is   right  hard 
|  to    spit    it    out."      It    is    not    believed 
I  that   Mr.   Cleveland   is     trying     very 
hard  to  spit  it  out.— May  4,  1887. 


PART    I. 


THE  SURROUNDINGS  OF  HIS  BIRTH  AND  BOYHOOD 


(Copyright,  l!»oa,  by  the  New  York  Times.) 

FROM  the  standpoint  of  history  a  century  is 
but  a  yesterday,  and  a  hundred  years  have 
not  quite  passed  since  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  born.  Yet  already  myth,  eulogy,  tradition 
and  romance  are  busy  with  his  memory,  weaving 
the  mantle  of  greatness  about  him  in  such  fashion 
that  all  the  rugged  outlines  of  his  very  human 
personality  may  soon  be  shrouded-  from  our  view 
and  the  man  himself  translated  to  the  realm  of 
heroes  whose  development  is  a  mystery  and  whose 
achievements  are  the  despair  of  all  ordinary 
mortals.  There  is  very  little  incentive  in  the 
career  of  any  one  whose  success  is  inexplicable. 
Marvelously  endowed  individuals  may  excite  our 
admiration  or  our  wonder,  but  they  do  not  afford 
much  inspiration  for  the  rank  and  file  of  strug- 
gling humanity. 

But  Lincoln  was  neither  a  heaven-born  genius 
nor  the  miraculous  product  of  chance.  His  lot 
was  not  cast  among  the  favored  few,  but  among 
men  of  common  mold,  and  his  life  was  lived,  In 
no  small  measure,  for  the  benefit  and  encourage- 
ment of  his  fellow  countrymen  of  average  ability 
and  ordinary  caliber.  There  Is  nothing  obscure 
about  his  development.  All  his  achievements  can 
be  readily  understood.  They  were  the  direct  re- 
sults of  a  mental  and  moral  discipline  and  training 
to  which  any  manly  miudtd  maji  may  subject 
himself — not  with  the  same  political  results,  it  is 
true,  but  with  lasting  benefit  to  himself  and  cor- 
responding advantage  to  the  community  of  which 
he  may  be  a  member.  The  results  in  Lincoln's 
case  are  for  history  and  the  historian;  the 
processes  by  which  he  arrived  at  those  results  are 
for  the  individual — for  the  by-and-large  of  Amer- 
ican citizens. 


Early  Handicap  Tremendous. 

Few  Americans  of  this  day  and  generation  be- 
gin life  with  the  forlorn  outlook  which  greeted 
Lincoln  at  his  birth.  It  is  well  nigh  impossible 
to  exaggerate  the  adverse  conditions  which  sur- 
rounded him.  The  cabin  where  he  first  saw  the 
light  was  not  much  more  than  a  woodman's 
shack,  with  a  flooring  of  hard  earth,  devoid  of 
most  of  the  comforts  and  many  of  the  decencies 
of  life.  The  land  about  it  was  practically  an  un- 
reclaimed wilderness;  the  whole  countryside  was 
lonely  to  the  point  of  desolation;  each  day  was  a 
dreary  struggle  for  food.  From  almost  every 
aspect  poverty  was  his  portion.  It  was  not  de- 
grading poverty  because  it  was  not  dependent, 
but  it  was  the  sort  that  weakens  self  respect  and 
affords  no  prospect  of  escape. 

But  material  poverty  was  not  his  most  discour- 
aging inheritance.  His  mother  undoubtedly  did 
her  best  to  kindle  a  spark  of  ambition  in  her  son. 
but  she  was  an  uneducated,  delicate,  and  even 
sickly  house  drudge,  who  died  while  he  was  still 
a  child,  leaving  him  prone  to  the  suspicion  that 
he  had  an  inherited  tendency  to  consumption. 
His  father  was  an  illiterate,  shiftless  farmer  and 
carpenter,  without  skill  or  training  at  either  call- 
ing, who  regarded  education  as  a  waste  of  time 
and  would  not  permit  the  boy  to  attend  school 
except  at  rare  intervals.  Indeed,  the  only  effort 
he  made  to  instruct  his  son  was  a  half  hearted 
attempt  to  teach  him  carpentry,  which  was  soon 
abandoned  when  he  found  that  he  could  hire  him 
out  to  other  farmers  in  need  of  an  extra  hand. 

Uninspiring  as  his  home  Influence  wan.  that  of 
the  neighborhood  was  even  more  so.  There  was 
practically  nothing  in  his  surroundings  in  Ken- 
tucky, or  at  Gentryville,  Tnd.,  where  he  lived  after 
his  mother's  death,  to  touch  the  imagination  of 
a  growing  hoy  or  quicken  his  ambition.  The  coun- 
try was  sparsely  settled  and  the  life  wan  not  really 
living — it  was  an  animal-like  existence  Surely 
no  American  ever  had  better  reason  to  complain 
<>f  his  chance  in  life.  It  was  not  a  fair  chance 
It  was  practically  no  chance  at  all.  Hut  Lincoln 
was  searching  for  opportunities,  not  excuses  and 
he  found  what  he  was  seeking. 


Tlioughtfulness   an    Early   Trait. 

This  was  not  the  result  of  luck  or  favor  or  any 
consciousness  of  dawning  powers.  He  was  no 
inspired  dreamer,  who,  in  the  midst  of  hard 
realities,  saw  a  vision  of  coming  greatness.  Ho 
lived,  not  in  the  future,  but  one  day  at  a  time, 
and  neither  during  this  nor  any  other  period  of 
his  life  did  Lincoln  ever  hurry.  He  had  com- 
mon sense  enough  to  realize  that  his  chance  of 
advancement  lay  in  education,  but  instead  of  fret- 
ting over  the  disadvantages  under  which  he  la- 
bored he  endeavored  to  overcome  them.  Thus, 
while  he  performed  the  dull,  routine  tasks  about 
his  father's  house  and  farm,  he  acquired  the 
habit  of  thinking  of  others  rather  than  of  him- 
self, until  the  neighbors  gradually  tame  to  recog- 
nize that  he  was  one  of  the  few  persons  In  the 
community  who  could  be  confidently  relied  upon 
for  every  sort  of  friendly  office  and  kindness, 
from  roofing  a  barn  to  rocking  a  baby.  This  was 
a  very  homely  distinction,  but  it  was  quite  as  rare 
then  as  It  is  today,  and  though  what  he  did  was 
clone  without  thought  of  a  return  it  brought  its 
own  reward.  People  took  an  interest  in  this  unos- 
tentatious, unselfish  boy,  and  they  loaned  him 
their  books  with  such  freedom  that  he  soon  se- 
cured all   that  were   available   within   a   radius   of 

many    mll«e,        It    vrae   no    «n«Orrtr-rl  -;•«>-. th,    hnn-ovo-,- 

who  pored  over  those  volumes  by  the  light  of 
his  father's  fire,  but  a  very  practical  young  man 
who  kept  his  ambitions  well  within  bounds  and 
was  satisfied  to  progress  step  by  step.  Once  he 
accidentally  injured  one  of  the  borrowed  books, 
and  when  the  not  too  generous  lender  demanded 
compensation  he  worked  out  the  damages  at  25 
cents  a  day  in  no  saintlike  spirit,  but  as  a  matter 
of  justice,  and  this — one  of  the  few  well  authenti- 
cated stories  of  his  early  life — affords  a  clear 
glimpse  of  the  man  in  the  making. 

Not  a  Precocious  Youth. 

Those  who  picture  Lincoln  as  a  precocious  youth 
of  angelic  disposition  do  not  understand  his  char- 
acter at  all.  He  was  no  more  fond  of  hard  work 
than  other  boys  of  his  age,  and  he  amused  him- 
self whenever  he  had  the  chance.  But  he  did  not 
waste  his  time.  Dull  as  Gentryvllle,  Ind..  was,  it 
had  one  red  letter  day  on  its  calendar,  and  that 
was  the  meeting  of  the  circuit  court  at  Boonville, 
fifteen  miles  away.  Thither  Lincoln  trudged  to 
listen  with  rapt  attention  to  the  harangues  of 
the  backwoods  lawyers,  and  watch  with  keen 
interest  the  drama  of  life  as  it  was  portrayed 
on  that  mimic  stage,  and  there  he  doubtless  re- 
ceived the  first  impulse  to  fit  himself  for  the 
profession  of  the  law.  But  this  dream  made  him 
neither  discontented  nor  restless.  The  idea  of 
abandoning  his  home  duties  never  crossed  his 
mind.  Unquestionably  he  could  have  bettered 
his  chances  had  he  followed  his  dawning  am- 
bitions instead  of  continuing  to  help  his  father 
amid  discouraging  surroundings  and  difficulties. 
Yet  he  remained  at  home  and  gave  his  family  the 
benefit  of  his  services  until  he  was  21.  up  to 
which  time  he  had  earned  practically  nothing  for 
himself. 

But  from  nothing  Lincoln  was  slowly  but  surely 
making  something,  and  that  something  was  char- 
acter. From  deprivation  and  want  he  was  evolving 
helpfulness  and  unselfishness;  from  lack  of  op- 
portunities he  .was  developing  modesty  and  re- 
sourcefnlness;  from  sorrow  and  neglect  he  was 
acquiring  sympathy;  from  solitude  and  simplicity 
he  was  learning  the  value  of  truth.  For  de- 
spondency and  discontent  he  was  fashioning 
humor;  for  lack  of  education  he  was  providing  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  men;  for  luck  and  favor 
he  was  .substituting  courage. 

"The  little  farm  that  raised  a  man"  was  not 
enchanted  ground.  The  seeds  that  were  sowed 
there  are  within  the  reach  of  all.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln is  an  Inspiring  product  of  the  80ji,  jfp  is 
a  prophecy  for  those  who  believe  in  their  native 
land.      •     »      • 
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Northwestern  Christian  Advocate 
February  9,  1910. 


The  Home  Life  of  Lincoln. 


Mabgaeet  E.  Sangster. 


Nearly   thirty  years  ago   when   I   was  visiting  an   old   friend   in 

w£  V WinU'she  said  to  me,  "One  of  my  husband's  parishioner 

'is  a   ver     sweet  old  lady,  a  cousin  of  Nancy  Hanks,  who  was  the 

Cotb       of  Abraham   Lincoln.     She  is  a   stay-at-home ,  bo y    who 

1  has   never  been   beyond   this   county   in   her  life,  but   I    think   sne 

would  be  pleased  to  have  a  call  from  you,  and  ^"^ 

!  :^%:— k^^-^rt:  ^  sr'- ™  ^ 

that  took  in  every  detail  of  her  visitors  dress  and sh  com 
:  mented  on  my  fearlessness  in  having  ventured  hon*«d8.«1™ 
:  from  my  home  on  the  railroad  that  I  might  see  an  old  sc .ooknate 
"She  was  worth  coming  a  long  way  to  see,"  I  said,  and om  host ss 
agroed  with  me,  for  evidently  ^^LS^^^ 
SJS  thlX^urrrememoS  St^  >U  said  "He 
S  nffather,  and  not  his  mother »  and  that  when  I  c ame 
away    she    bestowed    upon    me    the    gift    of   a    little    jar   of    peacn 

"    dren  endured  hardness,   lived   in   the   forest   hewing  a  cleanng 
and  planting  corn  and  knew ^almost  nothing ^  of    e«er .     W    ha 

s^s^r^r^  *~ ....  te .  w.  v«, 

,,„„,  some  Hitherto  uaknowa  lumt.es.    She .»•» »»« 

„.bllit5  of  chancer  and  )»»-»»  °»1     f»«  ".Little  did 


,  growing   op   io   preparation   for  a„  amazing  dc.in,    in   the 

^le™™  th?°.S:«w^  sinew,  ...  stepped  forth  from 
» e  oSCt  his  e.r,y  rears,  stodied  law  to.lt  a  v„.  ,n  = 
in  politics,  became  a  lender  and  an  orator.     He  ».s 

%£ta  •T'iSl  of  .  JontMnl  love  •M*  »»»  °f  LiM»'^ 
JSS.  at  the  death  of   Anne   Untied,.      lie ""IS**- 

suspicion.     It  was  fancied  that  sne  na  kindred,   and  she  was 

SoUth,  ^-jft^:;::;ns:::hi  ^  pu^  our 

criticised,  too,  in  those  ciajs  wntu  display. 

hair  in  chignons  because  she  ««J^  ^  ^ 
The  criticism  was  not  deserve^    fox  as  has  b  on  ^^   ^ 

ST ^  -post  «T«  it was  t  to  her  husband 

at  his  heart,   and   for  ^t*^JX»«-^t  hung  over 
2  S  SS.2  Pre^fhi^w  the  deeper  gloom  of 

inSybaTmVeeSg  these  terrible  days  of  £. «;« 

sought  the  President  ^J^£^^Z  the  army.    When- 
fallen  for  some  reason  undei  the  death      n«J  in 
ever    Abraham    Lincoln    could  fin  I.  £££  £-         J  of 
exercising   the   pardoning   power   he   J^rlessly                               ^ 
it.     His  heart  was  always  ready  to  respond  t th       PP 
individual,  if  that  «  ^a     ^    Hj  ^  P  of 
with  the   young.      He  whose   eytb                                               fl  racy 
unshed  tears   was  quick  to  jrt,   ™"  "^Y^    wit   and 
|   ,tory    telling,    and   had    ^nexh^S    "  ia^tad  ao  purer,  stronger, 
kindly  humor.    Take  him  all ^ all  we  hjrjtad        P           ffig  ^ 
sweeter,  and  more  genuine  man  than  Abra                               rf    ^ 
timely   death   by   the    hand   of   an    assass  n   in                           ^ 
nation's  victory  eclipsed   our  joy   as   effectually 
been  thrown  across  the  sun.                                                        hundred 
Were   Abraham   Lincoln   living   »™  **  ^  he  had  died  too 
and  one  years  old.     Looking  back  it  "««*    achieVement    in 
soon,    yet    his    "^a^^^^,^,    carried    with 
S   ^Si-V  ot    of    many    column,    ^-J—J 
T.Z^^r^^X^l^   faithful,  and  with- 

out  stain. 

G'.oi  Ridge,  2V.  J. 


Fairbanks  on  Lincoln's  Childhood 

THE  Republican  editors  of  Indiana  in  their 
summer  convention  took  a  train  at  Evans- 
ville  and  went  to  the  site  of  the  farm  where 
Lincoln  lived  from  the  time  he  was  nine 
years  old  till  he  was  twenty-one,  and  the  grave  of 
Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln.  Among  the  addresses  that 
were  made  was  one  by  ex-Vice-President  Fair- 
banks, in  which  he  said:  "Here  lived  in 
the  days  of  his  youth  one  who  was  provi- 
dentially called  to  preserve  a  nation  and 
release  from  bondage  the  souls  and  bodies  of 
a  race.  Near  by  on  yonder  knoll  rest  the 
ashes  of  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln,  who  gave 
birth  to  a  son  who  was  destined  to  stand 
among  the  world's  greatest  statesmen  and 
benefactors.  Here,  among  the  primeval 
forests,  far  removed  from  the  centers  of  po- 
litical and  commercial  power,  her  son,  with 
no  richer  dowry  than  a  mother's  love,  grew 
to  manhood;  here  he  lived  amid  a  modest 
and  kindly  folk,  surrounded  by  homely  and 
severe  conditions,  which  after  all  are  the  best 
nursery  of  the  finest  fiber  of  the  republic.  I 
have  always  felt  that  the  apparently  un- 
friendly environment  was  indeed  the  best, 
and  that  an  all-wise  Creator  designed  it  so 
as  to  fashion  the  character  of  the  youth  in 
his  plastic  days,  in  order  that  he  could  the 
better  interpret  the  needs  and  aspirations  of 
our  humanity."  This  tribute  to  the  influence 
of  this  humble  home,  and  especially  that  of 
his  Christian  mother,  on  Lincoln's  life  and 
destiny  is  beautiful  and  healthful.  The  last 
thing  that  Lincoln  did  before  the  oxen  pulled 
away  the  wagon  containing  all  the  family's 
belongings  for  the  new  home  in  Illinois  was 
to  go  to  the  grave  of  his  mother  to  think  and 
cry  and  say  good-by.  In  after  life  he  said: 
"All  I  am  I  owe  to  my  sainted  mother."  Paul 
emphasizes  the  value  of  home  and  mother 
influence  on  character  in  his  reference  to  the 
training  of  Timothy. 

When  I  call  to  remembrance  the  unfeigned  faith  that 
is  in  thee,  which  dwelt  lirst  in  thy  grandmother  Lois, 
and  thy  mother  Eunice:  and  I  am  persuaded  that  in 
thee  also.     (II  Tim.   1:5.) 


Abraham  Lincoln's  Boyhood 
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Abraham  Lincoln  passed  his  boy 
hood  in  three  places  .and  in  three 
different  states,  fie  was  born  at  j 
Nolan's  Creek  in  Kentucky,  and  lived 
there  until  he  was  eight  years  old. 
Then  his  lather  removed  to  Pidgeon 
Creek,  near  Gentryville,  in  Southwest- 
ern Indiana.  Here  young  Lincoln  liv- 
ed till  he.  was  twenty,  a  man  grown, 
when  the  family  moved  once  to  Sang- 
amon Creek,  in  Illinois.  All  his  homes 
were  log  cabins,  and  he  was  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  a  pioneer  hoy. 

No  boy  ever  began  life  under  less 
nromislne  auspice*  than  y'Buiii?  aim** 
ham  Lincoln.  The  family  was  very 
poor;  his  father  was  a  shiftless  man, 
who  never  succeeded  in  getting  ahead 
in  life.  Their  home  was  a  mere  log 
cabin  of  the  roughest  and  poorest  sort 
known  to  backwoods  'people'.  The 
rude  chimney  was  built  on  the  out- 
side, and  the  only  floor  was  the  hard- 
ened earth.  It  was  not  so  good  and 
comfortable  as  some  Indian  wigwams. 
Of  course,  the  food  and  clothes  and 
beds  of  a  family  living  in  this  way- 
were  of  the  most  miserable  kind. 

The  family  lived  as  did  most  of  the 
pioneer  families  in  the  backwoods  of 
Indiana.  Their  bread  was  made  of 
corn  meal.  Their  meat  was  chiefly 
the  flesh  of  wild  game  shot  or  trapped 


'  was   of   rough   boards   hewn   out   with 
axes.     The  schoolmasters  were  gener- 
1  ally   harsh,    rough   men,   who   did   not 
I  know  very  much  themselves.  Abe  soon 
I  learned   to   read   and    write,    however, 
and  after  awhile  he  found  a  new  teach- 
er, and  that  was— himself.     When  the 
rest  of  the  family  had  gone  to  bed  he 
would  sit  up  and  write  and  cipher  by 
the    light    of    the    great    blazing    logs 
heaped  up  on  the  open   fireplace. 

So  poor  were  this  pioneer  family 
that  they  had  no  means  of  procuring 
paper    or    pencil    for    the    struggling 
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of  the  broad  wooden  fire  shovel  to 
write  upon,  and  a  piece  of  charcoal 
for  a  pencil.  When  he  had  covered  the 
shovel  with  words  or  with  sums  in 
arithmetic,  he  would  shave  it  off  clean 
and  begin  over  again.  If  the  father 
complained  that  the  shovel  was  get- 
ting thin,  the  boy  would  go  out  into 
the  woods  and  make  a  new  one.  As 
jlong  as  the  woods  lasted  fire  shovels 
and   furniture    were   cheap. 

There  were  few  books  to  read  in 
that  frontier  cabin.  Poor  Abe  had 
not  more  than  a  dozen  in  all.  These 
were  Robinson  Cruso,  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress, Eesop's  Fables,  the  Bible  and  a 
small  history  of  the  United  States. 
The    boy   read   these   books   over   and 
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in  the  woods.  Pewter  platea  and  over  until  he  knew  d  great  deal  of 
wooden  trenchers  wore  uaed  on  the  them  by  heart,  and  could  repeat  whole 
table.     The  drinking  cupa  were  of  tin.   page*  from  them. 

There  was  no  stove,  and  all  the  cook-,  0tl(.  boo,{  that  made  a  gieat  im- 
ing  was  done  over  the  fire  of  the  big  preflBion  on  hLm  waa  »Weem'B  Life  o. 
fire  place.  Abe's  bed  was  simply  a  Washington."  This  book  be  borrow- 
cou6h  of  leaves  freshly  gathered  ev-'ed  o(  a  npighbor>  who  loaned  lt  t() 
ery  two  or  three  weeks.  him  on  condition  that  ne  relurn  it  in 

At  that  time  Indiana  was  still  part  a8  good  coudltjon  M  n„  received  u. 
of  the  wilderness.  It  had  just  been  ad-,  And  (hj8  ,h(k  youHg  student  tnlt.Ilded 
mitted  to  the  union  as  a  state.  Prime-  to  do  But  one  night  there  waa  a 
val  woods  grew  up  close  to  the  set-  great  Btcr;n  an(]  R  ra,ned  dowu  |n 
tlement  at  Pidgeon  Creek,  and  not  „.,.  cabln  ft|1„  t.t.riously  injured  tne 
far  away  were  roving  bauds  of  In-  precious  volume.  Lincoln  was  very 
dians,  and  also  wild  animals-bears,  much  ,r0lll;led  aild  tnformed  the 
wildcats  and  panthers.  These  animals  nelgnbor  of  what  bad  happened.  The 
the  settlers  hunted  for  and  made  use  8ur,y  0,d  maa  ,old  b|m  that  he  must 
of  for  food  and  clothing.  Young  Abe  give  ,.iin  tnree  flayB  WOfk  shuckillg 
and  his  brothers  and  sisters  spent  the  coru  aud  lhal  Uien  he  might  kgep  tUe 
larger  part  of  their  time  out  of  doors.  D()ok  fop  ,Ua  own  ]t  waa  thfi  first 
They  hunted  and  fished  and  learned  book  that  Lin<o]u  evef  Qwued  No  om> 
| the  habits  of  the  wild  creatures,  and  knows  how  many  Umes  hQ  rea(]  R 
explored  the  far  recesses  of  the  woods.  through  Washinet0n  was  his  ideaJ 
This  forest  lore  Abe  never  forgot,  and  bero>  tbo  one  great  mau  whom  he  aQ_ 
the  life  and  training  made  him  vigor-  mire(]  aboye  a„  othprb  How  Uule  he 
|ous  and  tough  aud  also  to  endure  in  cou,d  haye  dreamed  that  in  the  yeara 
after  days  the  troubles  aud  trials  that  tQ  CQme  n,a  QWn  name  WQUld  be  CQU. 
would  have  broken  down  many  a  weak-  p,ed    wUh   that   Qf   tQe   Fatber   Qf   hja 

er  man.  Country  by  admiring  countrymen. 

Lincoln  was  fortunate  in  his  moth-      By  the  Ume  the  lad  wag  8eventeen 
era.     His  own   mother   died   when  he  hQ  cou,d  write  a  good  band>  do  hard 
waa  eight  yeara  old,  but  she  had  done  ,;Xami  Jes  ln  arithmetic,  and  spell  bot- 
her best  to  start  her  boy  in  the  world.   ter  than  any  one  el8e  ,n  tbe  coimtry 
Once  she  said  to  him:     "Abe,  learn  all  0nce  ln  awhi,e  be  would  wrMa  a  m_ 
you  can  ,and  grow  up  to  be  of  some  Ue  piece  of  big  own  about  Bometbing 
account.    You've  got  just  aa  good  Vir-  which   iuter6Sted  him      sometimes  he 
ginia  blood   in  you   as   George  Wash-  WQuM    read    whftt   he   had   wrltteu    to 
ington   had."     Abe  never   forgot    .his.  tQe  neigbborSi   whea  they  would  c,ap 
Years  afterwards  he  said,  "All  that  I  lheir   baudg   and   exclaim:      «It    beatB| 
am  or  ever  expect  to  be  I  owe  to  my  ,he  world  what  Abft  writes!» 
blessed     mother."       His     stepmother       So  Lineoln   waa  all  the  time  learn- 
Sarah  Bush,  was  a  klndhearted.  excel-  ing  Bomething  and  trying  t0  raake  uso 
lent  woman,  and  did  all  she  could  to  Qf    what   fae    djd    know      Perbapa   tbe 
make  the  poor,  ragged,  barefooted  boy  great    succe68    of   his    life    lay   in    tbe 
happy.     She  was  always  ready  to  lis-  fact  tnat  ,n  wbatever  poaltion  he  was 
I  ten  while  he  read,  to  help  him  with  hie  placed   he  aiway8   did   b[s   best.     The 
|  lessons,   to  encourage  him.     After  he  time   when    tbe   boy   could    no    longer 
had  grown  up  and  become  famous,  she  8tay    ln    the    Bma„    Burrouudiugs    of 
j  said  IhlB-  nf  him  —".Ah*  nf>ver  eave  mp.  HdgPOU  rironU  n*mn.    *w  *»i<xi  Hf*  <*»  I 
| a  crosa  word  or  look,  and  never  re-  one  of  tho  river  steamboats,   then  he 
fused  to  do  anything  I  asked  of  him.  eerved  aa  a  c\er]i  [n  a  8tore  at   New 
Abe  was  the  best  boy  I   ever  knew."  galem,    where    he   began    at   odd    mo- 
There  was  a  backwoods  school  house  ments  to  study  law.     In  a  short  time 
quite  a  distance  away,  which  Abe  at-  be  wa8  practicing  his  profession,  and 
tended   for   a   short   time.     Thest    log  people  in  the  west  were  talking  of  the 
school    houses    in    Lincoln's    day    had  tall,  lank  young  lawyer  and  of  what  a 
large  open   fireplaces,   in  which   there  future  he  had  before  him. 
waa  a  great  blazing  fire  in  the  win-      such    waB   the   humble   boyhood    ot- 
ter.    The  boys   of   the  school    had   to  Abraham    Lincoln,    but    its    very    sim- 
chop  and   bring  in   the  wood   for  the  plicity  and  tho  hardships  he  endured 
Are.    The  floor  of  such  a  school  house  and  overcame  made  him  a  strong  man, 

i_.         | a   successful    man.     Later,    when      he' 
■Vo-pce^ota  p«^  >  <±a[ ,3. J         [came  to  be  presideut  and  the   leader 

;of  a  nation  through  a  great  Civil  war, 
!  we  find  that  it  was  these  great  quali- 
ties of  perseverance  and  courage  and 
fidelity  which  enabled  him  to  triumph 
'over  difficulties  and   become  the  sav- 
.  iour  of  a  great  Republic.     His  life  Is 
a   lesson  and  an   inspiration   to  all  as- 
piring boys. 


Lincoln's  Early   Days. 

Of  all  the  presidents  of  the  United 
States,   there   is  none  of  whose   boy- 
hood we  have  fuller  information  than 
Abraham   Lincoln.     Nor  is  there  any 
name   in   the   long  list   of   our   presi- 
dents  having  a   greater   or  more   pe- 
culiar significance  than   the   name   oi 
Abraham  Lincoln.     If  a  popular  vote 
were   taken   there   is   little   doubt  but 
that  Lincoln  would  be  given  the  larg- 
est number  of  votes  as   the   greatest 
American  in  our  national  history,     in 
some  respects  he  stands  forth  as  the 
most  unique  character  in  our  history, 
and  the  bov  who  does  not  know  any-, 
thine  about  the  life  of  this  remark- 1 
able  man   should  make  haste  to  read  j 
the  full  storv  of  that  wonderful  life. 
Abraham  Lincoln's       American  an- 
cestry  dates   back   to   the   year   1638,1 
when  the  first   of  the  Lincclns   came 
to   the   town    of    Hingham,    near    Bos-, 
ton,  in  Massachusetts.     Among  these' 
earlv  comers  were  Samuel,  Daniel  and 
.Thomas    Lincoln,        three        brothers,  j 
Abraham     Lincoln      descended     from  j 
!  Samuel  Lincoln.     The  grandfather  of 
\braham  Lincoln     was     also     named 
!  Abraham.  He  has  a  son  Thomas,  who 
was   the  father  of  Abraham   Lincoln, 
:  President  of  the  United  States.<{Tho- 
mas  Lincoln  was,  we  are  told,  a    wan-  j 
dering   labor  boy"  when   he   was   ten 
years  old.     He  was  fatherless  and  he 
worked  for  the  farmers  in  the     blue 
grass"   state   of   Kentucky.     Then   he 
became  a  carpenter,  but  he  does  not 
appear   to   have  been   a   very   thrifty 
man  nor  one  with  much  ambition.  As 
even    the      '(hustling"      type    of    man 
found  it  difficult  to  make  much  mon- 
ey in  those  days,  the  man  who  was  as 
"easy    going"      as     Thomas      Lincoln , 
could  not  have  been  other  than  poor. 
He    seems    to    have    had    a«    nuibitHm 
to    acquire    land,    and    when    he    was 
twenty-five  years  old     he     bought  a 
farm  in     Hardin     county,     Kentucky. 
Here  his   son  Abraham  was  born   on 
the  12th  day  of  February,  1809.  The 
house  in  which  the  baby  with  such  a 
wonderful  future  before  him  was  born 
had   one   room,    one  window   and   one 
door.     It  had  the  big  outside  chimney, , 
rudely  built,  that  one  may  see  innia- , 
ny  of  the  rural  homes  of  the  south  to- 

I    aWhen    Abraham    Lincoln    was   fourj 
years    old    his    father    moved    to    an- 
other  farm  fifteen  miles  from  his  for- . 
mer  home.    The  boy  Abraham  Lincoln 
began   to    go   to    school.      One   of   the 
schoolmates  says  of  him: 

"He  was  an  unusually  bright  boy 
at  school,  and  made  stflendid  progress 
in  his  studies.  Indeed,  he  learned  fast- 
er than  any  of  his  other  schoolmates. 
Though  he  was  young  he  studied  very 
hard.  He  would  get  spice  wood  bush- 
es, hack  them  up  on  a  log,  and  burn 
them  two  and  three  together,  f?rthe 
purpose  of  giving  flight  by  which  to 
pursue  his  studies." 

Of  course,  there  was  plenty  of  work 
for  the  boy  to  do  before  and  after, 
school,  and  during  the  time  when 
his  knowledge  of  the  world  widened 
a  good  deal  for  his  father  moved  from 
'  Kentucky  to  Indiana,  which  was  then 
but  little  more  than  a  great  wilder- 
ness. The  journey  was  made  in  a' 
wagon.  The  Lincolns  located  near 
Gentryville,  in  Spencer  county,  and 
we  are  told  that  their  home  was  in 
a  forest  so  dense  that  they  had  to 
hew  out  a  road  in  order  to  reach  the 
spot  where  Thomas  Lincoln  built  the 
little  "half-face  camp"  which  was  his 
home  for  a  year.  Then  a  cabin  of 
one  room  with  a  loft  above  was  the 
home  of  the  Lincolns.     The  cabin  did 


not   have   any   windows   and  no   floor 
and  not  even  a  door  hung  in  the  door- 


way 

The  furniture  of  the  cabin  was  such 
as  they  could  make  themselves,  and 
the  only  bed  that  young  Abraham  had 
was  one  of  dry  leaves  in  a  corner  of 
the  loft.  Wild  game  of  all  kinds  was 
abundant.  It  is  no  wonder  that  in 
all  his  later  years  Abraham  Lincoln 
referred  to  his  boyhood  days  as  pret- 
ty pinching  times." 

Searching  sorrow  was  added  to  the 
poverty  of  the  home  when  the  mo- 
ther died  in '1818.  When  the  boy  Ab- 
raham was  ten  years  old  he  was  giv- 
en for  a  stepmother  widow  Sally  Bush 
Johnston,  who  brought  three  children 
of  her  own  to  the  little  cabin  home. 
To  the  last  day  of  his  life,  Abraham 
Lincoln  spoke  in  praise  of  the  good- 
ness, the  kindness,  the  fidelity  of  his 
stepmother,  and  she  said  of  him  that 
"Abe  was  always  a  good  boy. 

There    seems    to    have   been   happi- 
ness   along   with   the   poverty   of   the 
little   home      Lincoln   went    to    school 
"by    fits    and    jerks."      Most    of    the 
teachers    were    illiterate    and    Lincoln 
may    not    have    missed   much    by    not 
being  able  to  attend  school.     He  read 
everything  he  could  lay  hands  on.  He 
borrowed    books    from    the   neighbors 
and  we  read  that  he  once  worked  3 
days  for  a  farmer  to  pay  for  a  copy 
of   the   "Life   of   Washington,"   which 
Lincoln  had  borrowed  and  allowed  to 
get  wet.     He  made  extracts  from  the 
books  he  read,  using  a  pen  made  of 
a  feather  of  a  turkey  buzzard,  and  ink 
made    from    roots.        A   wooden     fire 
shovel  was  the  slate  on  which  he   fig- 
I  gured  out"  some  of  the  problems  that 
came  into  his  boyish  mind.     He  car- 
ried a  book  in  his  pocket  as  he  plowed, 
and  when  the  tired  horse  was  allow- 
ed a  little  rest  his  boy  driver  spent 
this  bit   of   time   reading.      His    step- 
mother sympathized  warmly  with  him 
in  his  ambition  to  improve  his  mind 
and  "amount  to  something." 

When  he  was  about  seventeen  years 
old  Lincoln  became  a  river  ferryman. 
Then  he  went  to  New  Orleans  as  a 
"bow-hand"  on  a  boat,  received  for 
his  services  eight  dollars  per  month 
and  his  passage  back  on  the  boat.  He 
had  a  wonderful  memqry  and  all  that 
he  saw  and  heard  was  treasured  up 
in  his  mind. 

Lincoln  was  twenty-one  years  old 
when  his  father  decided  to  leave  In- 
diana, and  take  up  his  residence  in 
Illinois.  Two  other  families  went  with 
them  and  the  journey  was  made  in 
three  big  covered  wagons  drawn  by 
oxen,  and  Abraham  drove  one  of  the 
teams  They  settled  about  ten  miles 
from  Decatur,  in  Macon  county.  Ab- 
raham Lincoln  was  now  twenty-one 
years  old.  The  years  of  his  boyhood 
were  behind  him  and  he  started  out  in 
life  for  himself,  his  only  equipment 
being  an  abundance  of  health  and  of 
strength,  no  end  of  good  nature  and 
!  a  determination  to  succeed.  One  of 
the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  split 
|  four  hunndred  rails  to  pay  for  enough 
of  brown  jeans  to  make  himself  a  pair 
of  trousers,  of  which  he  stood  in  sore 
need. 

Six  feet  and  four  inches  tall,  lean, 
lank  and  almost  grotesquely  homely, 
in  estimation  of  some  people,  he  was 
a  man  in  spirit  who  in  the  early  days 
of  his  boyhood  laid  the  foundation 
stones  of  a  career  unsurpassed  in  its 
greatness  by  that  of  any  other  Ameri- 
can. The  boy  Lincoln  gave  promises 
of  Lincoln  the  man,  whose  name  our 
country  will  always  love  and  honor. — 
Yeoman    Shield,   October,   1913. 
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LINCOLN    A    BRIGHT   BOY.  LINCOLN'S  BOYHOOD  DAYS. 


When  Lincoln  was  about  nineteen  he 
was  employed  by  Mr.  Gentry  of  Gen- 
tryville,  Ind.,  to  go  with  his  son  Allen 
down  the  river  to  New  Orleans  with 
a  cargo  of  bacon  and  other  produce. 
While  they  were  loading  at  Rockport, 
on  the  Ohio,  Lincoln  saw  a  good  deal 
of  the  pretty  Miss  Roby  who  after- 
ward became  the  wife  of  Allen  Gen- 
try. At  this  time  the  young  lady  evi- 
dently had  a  strong  liking  for  the  fu- 
ture emancipator.  This,  however,  did 
not  prevent  her  from  writing  of  him  in 
her  diary  as  follows: 

"Abe  is  a  long,  leggy,  gawky  boy, 
dried  up  aud  shriveled.  One  evening 
he  and  I  were  sitting  on  the  boat,  and 
I  remarked  that  the  sun  was  going 
dowu.  He  said  to  me: 'That's  not  so.  it 
doesn't  really  go  down.  It  ouly  seems 
to.  The  earth  turns  from  west  to  east, 
and  the  revolution  of  the  earth  carries 
us  under,  as  it  were.  We  do  the  sink- 
lug,  as  you  call  it.  The  sun,  as  to  us, 
is  comparatively  still;  its  sinking  is 
only  an  appearance.'  I  replied,  Abe, 
what  a  fool  you  are!'  I  found  out  after-- 
ward  that  I  was  the  fool,  not  Lincoln." 

In  after  years  Mrs.  Gentry  wrote  to  i 
one  of  Lincoln's  friends  as  follows:  "I  j 
am   now   thoroughly   satisfied  that   at 
that  time  Mr.  Lincoln  knew  the  gen-  ' 
eral  laws  of  astronomy  and  the  move- 
ments of  the  heavenly  bodies.    He  was 
Detter  read  then  than  the  world  knows 
or  la  «ver  likely  to  know.     He   was 
,  the  learned  boy  among  us  unlearned 
,  toik." 


Lincoln  as  a  boy  pursued  bis  studies 
with  very  unusual  purpose  and  deter- 
mination not  only  to  understand  them 
at  the  moment,  but  to  fix  them  urinly 
In  his  mind.  Hbj  early  companions 
all  agree  that  he  employed  every  spare 
moment  in  keeping  on  with  some  one 
of  his  studies.  His  stepmother  tells 
ua  that  when  he  came  across  a  pas- 
sage that  struck  him  he  would  write 
it  down  on  boards  if  he  had  no  paper 
and  keep  It  there  until  he  did  get  pa- 
per. Then  he  would  rewrite  it,  look 
at  it,  repeat  It 

He  had  a  copybook,  a  kind  of  scrap 
book,  In  which  he  put  down  all  things, 
and  thus  preserved  them.  He  spent 
long  evenings  doing  sums  on  the  tire 
shovel.  Iron  Are  shovels  were  a  rari- 
ty among  pioneers.  Instead  they  used 
a  broad,  thin  clapboard  with  one  end 
narrowed  to  a  handle,  arranging  with 
this  the  piles  of  coals  upon  the  hearth, 
over  which  they  set  their  "skillet"  and 
"oven"  to  do  their  cooking.  It  was  on 
such  a  wooden  shovel  that  Abraham 
worked  his  sums  by  the  flickering  fire- 
light, makiug  his  figures  with  a  piece 
of  charcoal,  and  when  the  shovel  was 
all  covered  taking  a  drawing  knife  and 
shaving  it  off  clean  again,    .  „ 


LINCOLN'S  COLLEGE 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  what  you  would 
call  an  educated  man.    The  college  that 
he  attended  was  that  which  a  man  at- 
tends who  gets  up  at  daylight  to  hoe 
the  corn,  and  sits  up  at  night  to  read 
the  best  book  he  can  iind,  by  the  side  of 
a  burning  pine  knot.     What  education 
he  had,  he  picked  up  in  that  way.    He  .- 
had  read  a  great  many  books;  and  all  s 
the  books  he  had  read,  he  knew.    He  had  c 
a  tenacious  memory,  just  as  he  had  the 
ability  to  see  the  essential  thing.     He  3 
never  took  an  unimportant  point  and  j 
went  off  upon  that;  but  he  always  laid  v 
hold  of  the  real  thing,  of  the  real  ques-  \ 
tion,  and  attended  to  that  without  at-r 
tending  to  the  others  any  more  than  j 
was  indispensibly  necessary.  —  Charles, 
A.  Dana.  '  7  2  3 


'•Lincoln    Was    a    Boy,    Too." 
Abraham    Lincoln,    his   hand   and   pen, 
Ik  will  be  good,  but  God  knows  when. 
On   a   sheet    copied    from    an     old     time 
arithmetic   those    words   written    by    ihe 
gtefU  emancipator   in   his     school     hand 
made  two   young  Italians,   visitors  to   Jic 
exhibition  of  Lincoln   relics   In   the   public 
library,     stare     with     amazement.       Then 
they  glanced  over  to  the  reproduction  of 
the    statue    of     Lincoln     which     stands    in 
Lincoln  park,  created  by  Saint-Gaudens, 
"He  wan  a  boy,  too."  one  of  them  said. 
With    the   installation   bl    the   exhibit   of 
l.incolniana,    which    was    shown     at      the 
Panama-Pacific  International    exposition, 
hearing  corruption,,  scares    of    visitors 

came  to  «aze  at  relics  that  ranged  from 
deeds  and  documents  connected  with  Lin- 
coln's life  as  a  grocer  in  .1X33  |n  New 
Salem,  111.,  to  bits  of  mourning  costumes 
worn  by  pallbearers  at  his  funeral  in 
Springfield.  Booiclovers  found  much  in- 
terest in  the  exhibit  of  about  a  score  of 
books  telling  the  life  of  Lincoln  in  as 
many  languages,  Including  Hawaiian  and 
Chinese.— Chicago    News. 

'. 


If  It 


LINCOLN  IN  INDIANA 
A  chapter  In   the  life   of  Lincoln,   that 
la  of  more  than  ordinary  value  because 
some  of  the  material  Is  declared  to  be 
new.  Is  contributed  to  the  Indiana  Mag- 
azine of  History,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Edward 
Murr.    The  story  is  to  be  run  as  a  serial  | 
and   student*  of   Lincoln  will  find   in  It  j 
muoh  that  is  of  Interest.     Mr.  Murr  has 
had    opportunities  ^  for    collecting    data( 
about    Lincoln    that    most    of    his    biog- 
'raphers     apparently     overlooked.       The  I 
minister     lived     for     many     years     in  i 
Spencer  county.     He  knew  the  relatives 
!0f    Lincoln,    and    he    has    talked    with' 
numerous   people  who  knew  him  during 
the  time  the  Lincoln  family  lived   near 
Gentryvllle.  Many  of  these  people  never 
had     talked    to    a    newspaper    reporter, 
much  less  to  one  of  the  biographers  of 
Lincoln. 

Too  little)  attention  has  been  paid,  Mr. 
Murr  thinks,   to  Lincoln's  life  when  he 
was    growing    to    young     manhood     in 
southern   Indiana.       Many     biographers 
have  been  content  to  pass  over  this  and 
assume  that   he  never   did   anything   of 
Importance  until  he  entered  political  life 
in    Illinois.        "Since    Lincoln    was    des- 
tined to  rise  by  the  sheer  force  of  his 
own   personality     and     imperious   will," 
says   the    writer,    "and    to    develop    the 
great    qualities   of   mind    in    this   almost 
unbelievable    manner,    it    was    his   good 
fortune  to  spend  those  years  of  strange 
preparations  among     a     simple-minded, 
yet  honest  and  patriotic  folk,  hedged  in  I 
by  a  wilderness,  but  freed  thereby  from  j 
those    conventional   restraints  and   hln- 1 
drances    that    older    and    more    settled  I 
communities    usually    Impose.       At    the 
same   time   he   was   removed    from    the 
blighting  effects  of  vice  which,  had  he 
been   subjected   to   it,'  might   nave   pre- 
vented the  maturing  of  a  character  em- 
bodying  all  of  the   essential   baslo  ele- 
ments of  the  plajn  people.      Lincoln  did 
not  as  some  have  supposed,  live  the  cab- 
In  life  in  the  White  House  so  much  as 
he   lived   the   Whit*  House   life   In   the 
cabin."  * 

Numerous  biographers  have  attempted 
to  show  that  Lincoln  cared  little  for  r&- 
llglon.  and  that  he  frequently  made  fun 
of  ministers  by  repeating  their  sermons, 
with  extra  flourishes  and  witty  remarks. 
This  is  dented  by  Mr.  Murr.      He  points 
out  that  Lincoln,   although  only  eleven 
years  df  age  at  the  time,  helped  to  build 
the  Little  Pigeon  Baptist  church,  which 
was   the   first   church  In  -his    neighbor- 
hood.     Lincoln  was  a  born  mimic,  and 
frequently,  after  a  sermon  was  finished, 
the    future    President   would    repeat    it, 
word  for  word,   together  with  the  ges- 
tures and  the  peculiar  Inflections  of  the 
minister.      But  Mr.   Murr  does  not  be- 
lieve this  was  done  simply  to  be  doing 
something  funny.       Even   at   that   early 
date  Lincoln  was  fond  of  publio  speak- 
ing.      He   spoke    whenever   he    had    an 
opportunity,    and    nothing   pleased    him 
any  better  than  repeating  Sunday's  ser- 
mon to   the  men   at   work   in   the   fields 
on   Monday  morning.       His  father  even 
had  to  tell  him  that  this  practice  must 
be  stopped  because  the  "hired  men"  fre- 
quently neglected  their  work. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


PART  I— Youth  and  Early  Career 


T 
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Lincoln's  Birthplace 


iHE  LINCOLN  FAMILY  was  of  a  good  old  English  stock  which 
settled  in  Massachusetts  and  then  drifted  to  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia. Finally,  Abraham  Lincoln,  grand-father  of  our  martyred 
President,  about  1784,  emigrated  with  his  wife  and  five  children  to  Ken- 
tucky. All  went  well  with  the  pioneers,  until  1788,  when  one  day, 
while  he  and  his  three  sons  were  at  work  in  their  clearing,  an  unexpected 
shot  from  an  Indian  killed  the  father.  His  death  was  a  terrible  blow  to 
the  family,  but  saddest  of  all  for  the  youngest  of  the  children,  Thomas, 
a  lad  of  ten  years  at  the  time,  for  it  turned  him  adrift  to  become  "a 
wandering  laboring  boy"  before  he  had  even  learned  to  read.  Thomas 
Lincoln  became  a  good  carpenter  but  was  neither  thrifty  nor  ambitious. 
He  shared  the  pioneer's  love  of  land,  and  when  twenty-five  years  old 
and  still  unmarried,  bought  a  farm  in  Hardin  County,  KentuCKy. 
He  was  illiterate,  but  had  the  reputation  in  the  county  of  being  good- 
natured  and  obliging  and  possessing  what  his  neighbors  called   "good 


horse  sense."     He  was  a  moral  man  and  in  the  crude  way  of  the  woodsman,  religious. 


Nancy  Hanks,  a  distant  cousin,  who  had  been  left  an  orphan  at  nine  years  of 

sweet-tempered,  beautiful  woman,  the 
making  and  a  famous  spinner  and  house- 
town,  living  in  a  log  cabin,  for  in  those 
had  anything  else.  Here  in  this  unpre- 
1809,  his  second  child,  Abraham  was 
the  advent  into  the  world  of  this  little 
the  12th  of  February  has  become  a 
million  people. 

to  this  little  boy,  now  sevt  n  years  of 
ana,  the  journey  taking  th<:m  through 
Ohio  River. 

and  for  many  months  no  more  forlorn 
bereft  household;  but  shortly  after  a 
back  to  Kentucky  and  returned  with  a 
She  came  well   provided   with    house- 

Lincolyis   Bible 


so 
to 


In  1806,  Thomas  Lincoln  married 
age,  but  who  had  grown  to  be  a 
center  of  all  the  country  merry- 
wife.  They  settled  in  Elizabeth- 
early  days  few  people  in  the  State 
tentious  home,  on  February  12, 
born.  No  special  celebration  marked 
boy,  born  of  humble  parents,  but  now 
National  holiday  for  nearly  a  hundred 

In  1816  a  great  event  happened 
age.  His  father  emigrated  into  Indi- 
unbeaten  forests  and  across  the  wide 

In  1818  Nancy  Lincoln  died, 
place  could  be  conceived  than  the 
twelve-month  Thomas  Lincoln  went 
new  wife  —  Sally  Bush  Johnston, 
hold  furniture  —  a  bureau,  table, 
chairs,  etc.,  and  at  once  taught  the  chil- 
dren habits  of  cleanliness  and  comfort. 

Abraham  was  now  remarkably  strong  for  his  years,  having  grown 
largely  from  handling  that  most  useful  instrument,  the  axe.  He  went 
school  a  year,  but  he  had  learned  to  read  and  write  and  by  the  dim  light  of  the 
hearth  fire  he  read  and  re-read  Robinson  Crusoe,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Weem's  Life 
of  Washington  and  above  all  the  Bible.  Thus  by  persistence  and  an  inborn 
love  of  knowledge,  he  educated  himself  and  as  the  years  went  by  acquired 
such  a  command  of  the  English  language  that  he  was  enabled  in  his  later  life  to 
write  a  speech  that  doubtless  will  last  while  the  English  language  is  spoken. 

When  Lincoln  was  twenty-one  his  father  moved  to  Macon  County,  Illinois. 
At  this  time,  1830,  nothing  was  open  to  him  but  hard  manual  labor  —  rail-split- 
ting, ploughing,  lumbering,  boating,  store-keeping,  etc. 

Lincoln  first  saw  the  full  horrors  of  human  slavery  on  his  journey  down  the 
Mississippi  to  New  Orleans,  in  1 83 1 ,  where  in  the  open  market,  men  and  women 
were  sold  like  merchandise.  His  sense  of  right  and  justice  rebelled  and  his 
mind  and  conscience  were  so  aroused  that  he  said,  "If  ever  I  get  a  chance  to  hit 
that  thing,  I'll  hit  it  hard!" 

The  grocery  business  in  which  he  was  engaged  failed  because  of  his  love 
of  reading.  One  day  a  pioneer  in  passing,  shoved  a  barrel  of  junk  off  on  him. 
When  he  emptied  the  barrel,  he  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  rubbish  a  complete 
set  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries.  He  began  to  read  those  famous  works  on 
Law.  "The  more  I  read,"  he  said,  "the  more  intensely  interested  I  became." 
This  trivial  incident  turned  the  entire  current  of  his  life,  for  it  led  him  to  make 
a  thorough  study  of  Law  and  thus  his  energies  were  directed  into  channels 
where  his  natural  ability  found  the  greatest  opportunities  for  development. 


Lincoln  Study  in  d  uam) 


The 
Fortunate 
Boy      * 

*        IdaM.Tarbell 

inCoAWt 


HOW  devoid  of  understanding  is  he 
that  pities  Abraham  Lincoln's 
youth !  It  was  so  hard,  we  say,  so 
meager  and  ugly — no  comforts,  no  hair 
mattress,  no  electric  light,  no  free 
library,  no  ready-made  clothes.  We 
rehearse  what  we  know  he  did  not 
have,  but  fail  to  see  what  he  did  have. 

The  real  boy  Lincoln  was  not  he 
who  slept  in  the  loft  of  a  log  cabin 
through  whose  chinks  the  snow  may 
sometimes  have  sifted;  it  was  the  boy 
who  came  home  after  a  long  day's 
work  with  glowing  eyes,  hugging  to 
bis  heart  a  book— a  borrowed  book — 
who  did  his  chores  almost  uncon- 
sciously, his  mind  on  the  joy  that 
awaited  him.  What  mattered  it  to 
him  that  he  must  gather  chips  and 
shavings  to  keep  the  logs  flaming,  if 
he  would  have  a  light  to  read  by?  He 
had  a  book  to  read,  and  he  read  it 
until  sleep  overtook  the  household, 
and  then  curried  It  up  to  bed  that  at 
the  break  of  day  it  might  be  within 
his  reach. 

The  real  boy  was  not  be  who  strug- 
gled with  plow  or  ax  or  flatboat  rud- 
der; it  was  he  who  while  working  re- 
hearsed over  and  over  the  passages 
that  he  had  read  the  night  before, 
making  them  bis  own.  It  was  the  boy 
who  as  he  traveled  the  furrow  visual- 
ized George  Washington,  Valley  Forge, 
the  crossing  of  the  Delaware,  who 
learned  to  declaim  the  "Great  Decla- 
ration"—a  thing  born  so  close  to  his 
own  time  that  no  disappointing  experi- 
ences had  yet  chilled  its  noble  phrases. 


To  him  there  was  a  quality  of  truth, 
of  possible  realization  in  the  famous 
document  which  thrilled  and  ennobled 
him.  The  real  boy  Lincoln  was  the 
one  who,  In  those  days  we  call  so 
hard,  carried  with  him  a  faith  in  the 
possibility  Of  freedom  and  opportunity 
for  all  men,  a  faith  which  grew  as  be 
tolled. 

He  Is  not  the  one  to  be  pitied.  Pity 
the  boy  who,  surrounded  by  all  the 
thousands  of  volumes  which  rehearse 
the  making  and  Interpret  the  meaning 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
has  never  yet  caught  its  vision  or  felt 
the  fire  of  its  inspiration. 

His  Craving  for  Books. 
He  must  walk  far  for  the  book- 
beg  it  from  neighbors  who  knew  him, 
build  acquaintance  with  strangers  into 
confidence  sufficient  to  borrow.  Pity 
him  for  that?  He  had  to  learn  a  great 
thing — that  the  book  is  worth  the 
price — Hny  price.  What  did  he  grudge 
that  brought  him  Bobby  Burns  or 
Aesop  or  Plutarch  or  the  Constitution 
(if  the  United  States,  or  a  collection  of 
the  strange  and  changing  laws  of  men 
—that  brought  him  anything  that  dealt 
with  the  workings  of  men's  hearts  and 
minds? 

Pity  the  book  hunter!  What  If  the 
chase  was  long,  the  path  hard,  the 
footwear  worn,  the  coat  of  homespun 
—what  was  all  that  to  him?  It  was 
the  quarry,  not  the  way,  of  which  he 
thought.  A  book  in  hand,  he  walked 
homeward  with  the  man  he  had  found 
—Jefferson,  Shakespeare,  Bunyan,  De- 
foe—and for  days,  whatever  came, 
cold,  short  rations,  hard  labor,  Jeffer- 
son, Shakespeare,  Bunyan,  Defoe  was 
by  his  side. 

No,  this  boy  is  not  to  be  pitied,  but 
rather  he  who  has  never  longed  for  a 
book,  never  walked  a  mile  to  borrow 
one — he  who  when  a  book  is  by  his 
side  can  keep  his  hands  from  it,  who 
can  live  among  books  daily,  incurious, 
unacquainted. 

The  boy  Lincoln  did  not  read  for 
forgetfulness.  The  book  was  not  a 
sedative,  a  soporific  for  him.  It  did 
not  take  him  out  of  Spencer  county, 
Indiana,  but  rather  helped  him  to  un- 


derstand Spencer  county.  It  interpret- 
ed to  him  the  thing  of  which  he  and 
Thomas  Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hanks 
Lincoln,  and  all  of  these  neighbors  and 
friends  of  theirs,  were  n  part. 

Read  to  Remember. 

The  pioneer  life  had  its  excitements 
and  allurements  —  discovery,  danger, 
hope  lifted  it  out  of  the  common- 
place. Young  Lincoln  shared  all  this; 
and  the  book  told  him,  as  those  about 
him  could  not,  the  meaning,  the  rea- 
sons, behind  it  all.  It  traced  the  path 
that  a  long  line  of  forbears  had  trav- 
eled westward —  their  sacrifices,  their 
hopes!  Through  the  book  he  saw 
southwestern  Indiana  ami  its  people 
as  a  scene  in  a  great  and  noble  drama 
— saw  its  relation  to  the  opening  of 
the  new  continent,  the  upbuilding  of  a 
new  kind  of  government,  the  founding 
of  something  which  would  admit  more 
and  more  men  to  the  opportunities  of 
the   earth. 

The  book  did  something  else  for 
him — it  helped  him  to  understand  hu- 
man beings.  His  curiosity  about  them 
was  insatiuh — their  ways,  their 
thoughts,  their  passions,  their  mean- 
nesses, their  nobilities.  The  boy  Lin- 
coln saw  wide  ranges  of  human  mate- 
rial— a  few  men  of  education;  many 
men  of  patient,  steady,  daily  labor — 
reverent,  believing  men;  he  saw  those 
of  riotous  life,  and  not  a  few  of  men 
of  petty  living— dirty  habits,  ♦hysical 
and  mental.  He  shirked  no  man.  He 
was  curiously  impersonal  in  his  con- 
tacts with  men.  He  sought  to  know 
them— ami  the  book  helped  him. 
Aesop.  Bunyan.  Burns.  Shakespeare — 
all  of  them  bellied  him  understand 
the  nun  of  Spencer  county,  Indiana, 
lie  loved  and  sought  the  h  >ok  because 
of  the  light  and  understanding  it  gave 
to  life. 

Do  not  pity  him  because  ne  had  no 
steadier  glow  to  read  by  than  that  of 
blazing  logs — rather  rejoice  that  he 
read : 


/?J«/ 


Abnhiini     Lincoln    u»    a    Boy. 

That  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  .solemn- 
ly BtudioUB  melancholy  hoy  during  his 
youth,  a  lonely  bookish  lad,  la  the  pop- 
ular  Impression  and  yet  facts  to  the 
contrary  were  discovered  by  Al  and  Hay 
Hockett  during  their  three-year  search 
through  original  sources  for  materia] 
upon  which  to  rr.ajce  their  film  "Abra- 
ham Lincoln"  now  at  the  Roosevelt. 

The  books  that  the  boy  Lincoln  had 
were  few  and  far  between  and  his  mind 
intensely  curious  about  life  prompted 
him  to  ask  questions  endlessly  of  such 
travelers  as  came  through  H>e  Ken- 
tucky and  Indiana  frontiers  where  he 
lived.  A  bright,  inquisitive  lad,  he 
loosed  upon  all  newcomers  such  a  flood 
of  questions  that  his  father,  bluff  old 
Thomas  Lincoln,  waa  known  to  cuff  tna 
t.^y  alongside  the  head  with  his  hat  and 
send  him  away.  Once  young  Abe  said  to 
his  cousin  Dennis  Hanks,  with  whom  he 
was  raised.  "There's  so  many  things  I 
want  to  know  and  pa  won't  let  me  ask 
about  'em  that  I  don't  know  how  Im 
ever  goln"  to  learn  anything." 

Lincoln's  story-telling  genius  cropped 
out  tn  his  boyhood  and  he  was  then,  as 
In  later  life,  the  center  of  an  admiring 
ring  wherever  ne  happened  to  be  In 
the  settlements.  William  Ilerndon,  his 
law-partner  in  Springfield  and  the  au- 
thor of  what  experts  agree  is  the  most 
factful  life  of  Lincoln,  says:  "One  who 
knew  the  hoy  says  Lincoln  would  fre- 
quently make  political  speeches  to  the 
boys-  he  was  always  calm,  logical  and 
clear  His  jokes  and  stories  were  so 
odd,  original  and  witty  all  the  people 
in  town  would  gather  around  him.  He 
would  keep  them  till  midnight." 

Badly  dressed,  in  winter  blue  Wltfl 
the    cold,    in    summer    half-clad    in    the 


heat,  the  boy  was  recognized  even  at 
that' age  as  a  genius.  His  mind  was 
busy  with  what  It  had  to  work  on. 
His  impersonations  and  imitations  of 
preachers  were  both  comic  and  admi- 
rable, It  Is  reported,  and  his  reproduc- 
tions of  small  trials  he  witnessed  be- 
fore a  Justice  of  the  peace  were  side- 
splitting. 

Altogether   a   humorous,   comical   boy 
with  few  opportunities  to  read  and  with 


New  Light  on  Lincoln's 
Boyhood 

CORA    FRANCES    STODDARD 


Whether  or  not  the  world  would 
be  vastly  benefited  by  a  total  ban- 
ishment from  it  of  all  intoxicating 
drinks,  seems  to  me  not  NOW  to 
L.e  an  open  question.  Three-fourths 
of  mankind  confess  the  affirmative 
with  their  TONGUES,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, all  the  rest  ackowledge  IT 
IN    THEIR    HEARTS. 

— Abraham    Lincoln. 


Teachers  will  find  some  extremely 
interesting  facts  about  Lincoln's  boy- 
hood in  the  article  by  Arthur  E.  Mor- 
gan in  the  February  Atlantic  Monthly, 
The  story  of  the  unearthing  of  this  data 
among  people  who  in  childhood  had 
lived  in  the  Lincoln  home  and  whose 
parents  were  relatives  is  in  itself 
most  fascinating.  The  picture  drawn 
of  Lincoln  as  a  boy  is  a  human  and 
attractive  one,  some  of  the  character- 
istics portrayed  confirming  those  with 
which  we  are  familiar  in  old  biograph- 
ical material,  others  giving  a  somewhat 
new  picture  of  a  lively  and  very  natural 
boy  who,  nevertheless,  won  the  sobriquet 
"Honest  Abe"  in  boyhood.  "In  cases  of 
dispute  among  the  children"  of  the  three 
or  four  sets  of  youngsters  who  made  up 
the  Lincoln  household,  "Abe's  word  was 
always  taken  over  that  of  his  step- 
brothers. When  these  step-brothers  tried 
to  explain  themselves  out  of  a  scrape, 
they  were  frequently  confronted  with  the 
remark,  "Wait  till  Abe  comes,  and  then 
we  will  know  the  truth  about  it." 

The  author's  information  confirms 
what  has  been  said  about  Lincoln's  so- 
briety, though  indicating  one  of  the  fam- 
ily customs  of  the  day  as  to  the  medical 
use  of  whisky  which  was  then  evidently 
considered  necessary  in  a  malarial  coun- 
try. He  did  not  use  tobacco  as  a  boy, 
was  not  profane,  and  did  not  drink 
whisky  "except  as  Uncle  Tom,  Lincoln's 
father,  would  have  all  the  children  to 
drink  a  dram  before  breakfast  for 
health." 

One  pleasant  circumstance  of  the  facts 
brought  out  by  Mr.  Morgan  is  the  dis- 
proval  of  the  common  idea  that  Thomas 
Lincoln,  Abraham's  father,  was  shift- 
less and  of  no  account.  These  contempo- 
raries show  that  while  it  is  true  that  the 
Lincoln  family  lived  primitively,  so  did 
everybody  else  of  the  time;  that  meas- 
ured by  the  standards  and  economic  con- 
ditions of  the  day  in  the  pioneer  coun- 
try in  which  they  lived,  Thomas  Lincoln 
not  only  met  the  usual  social  and  com- 
mercial standard  of  success,  but  in  two 
instances  "gave  evidence  of  aspiring  to 
a  larger  life  than  his  neighborhood  af- 
forded." Through  no  fault  of  his  own 
he  met  with  disaster  in  both  undertak- 
ings, but  "went  to  work  at  his  trade 
again,  and  paid  up  all  his  debts  .  .  .  and 
the  fact  that  Thomas  Lincoln  paid  his 
debts  after  this  experience,"  says  Mr. 
Morgan,  "was  repeatedly  impressed  upon 
me  during  my  various  visits  with  the 
doctor"  who  was  his  first  source  of  in- 
formation concerning  the  Lincoln  fam- 
ily. 

There  is  good  material  .here,  also,  for 
a  study  of  Lincoln  as  a  product  of  a  real 
democracy  in  which  he  lived  as  a  boy. 
"He  grew  up  in  a  democracy,  observed 
it.  ana  appreciated  it,  and  then  lived 
and  spoke  what  was  in  his  heart.  As  a 
man  he  did  his  best  to  do  away  with 
the   physical   limitations   of  his   boyhood 


Our  Pledge 

I  hereby  solemnly  promise,  God 
helping  me,  to  abstain  from  the 
use  of  all  distilled,  fermented  and 
malt  liquors,  including  wine,  beer 
and  cider,  and  TO  EMPLOY 
ALL  PROPER  MEANS  TO  SE- 
CURE THE  ENFORCEMENT 
OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH 
AMENDMENT  TO  THE  FED- 
ERAL CONSTITUTION. 


environment  by  the  building  of  roads 
and  by  encouraging  industry,  while  at  the 
same  time  endeavoring  to  retain  equality 
of  opportunity.  He  did  not  confuse 
primitive  living  with  democracy." 
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My  Children:  i 

This    is    Abraham    Lincoln's    birth- 
day.     He  gave  his  life  to  the  service' 
of   his   country   and  died   before   you 
were  born.    Perhaps  you  wonder  why 
we  tell  you   about  him  and   keep  on 
telling  you  about  him  year  after  year. 
One  reason  is  that  people  like  Lin- 
coln live  forever,  their  names  and  the 
tale  of   their  deeds  growing   brighter 
year    after      year. 
This  is    In    accord 
with  the  law:     He 
that  lo.seth  bis  life 
shnll   find   it.    The 
game     power     that 
ordained    the    law 
has      planted       In 
eacli  human  heart 
"the   desire    to   save 
his    life     through- 
out the  years. 

And  if  you  study 
Lincoln's  life  you 
may  discover  the 
secret.  You  may 
find    how    to     live 

your  life  so  that  it  will  outlast  your 
body,  your  time,  your  very  idea  of 
time.  That  is  why  we  tell  you  so 
often  about  him. 

It  is  not  easy  to  be  a  Lincoln.  (The 
j  very  first  step  is  too  big  for  most 
|  people.)  You  have  to  understand  that 
I  the  person  inside  you,  the  man  who 
gives  the  orders,  the  man  who  so 
much  wants  to  do  the  easy  thing  in 
the  pleasantest  way,  to  be  purringly 
comfortably,  has  to  learn  that  he  can 
keep  what  he  wants  only  by  giving  it 
up.  That  is-  rather  difficult.  Isn't  it? 
Lincoln  had  to  begin  that  way. 
however,  because  bis  name  was  to  be 
written  on  the  roll  of  the  immortals. 
Don't  you  think  he  wished  he  could 
have  all  the  time  he  wanted  to  play 
about  in  Ihe.  woods  and  hunt  the  rac- 
coons and  paddle  up  and  down  the 
river  and  not  have  to  think  about  the 
trees  that  had  to  be  chopped,  the 
firewood  that  had  to  be  gathered,  the 
corn  that  had  to  be  planted,  if  the 
family  were  to  live?  He  had  to  give 
up  what  he  wanted  so  that  the  peo- 
ple he  loved  might  have  something 
they  wanted.  And  that  made  him 
happy. 


When,  after  the  years  of  giving  up 
and  fightin*  hard  to  serve  under  the 
conditions    laid   upon    him,    he    found 
himself   the  1'resident  of   the  United 
States    with    the    great   war     on     his 
hands,    don't   you     believe     that     he 
wished  bard  that  he  might   find   the  ; 
easy  way  out?     Don't  you  know  he, 
suffered  in  the  struggle  to  do  or  not 
to  do  until  he  said,  "I  can  do  no  oth- 
er way.    1  must  follow  what  1  believe 
to  be  my  duty?" 

The  deep  sadness  of  his  face,  the 
patience  of  his  eyes,  the  lines  carved 
on  his  face  tell  the  story  of  a 
bard  fight  between  what  he  wished 
and  what  ho  knew  must  be.  He  pur- 
chased the  larger  happiness  at  the 
sacrifice  of  himself. 

You  think  it  too  bad?  You  thinh 
he  was  most  unhappy?  No.  only  at 
limes— when  lie  was  struggling  to 
make  a  decision.  Once  it  was  made 
he  was  happy.  He  was  happy  and 
content  on    the    very   evening   of   bit 

death. 

We  tell  you  about  him  that  you 
may  learn  that  the  road  to  peace  and 
deep  content  lies  over  your  own  heart. 
Can  you  tread  upon  it?  Lincoln  did. 
(Copyright,    3021.    by    Bell    falcate.    Inc.) 
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The 
Fortunate 

Boy      •» 

in  Collier's 
I  fit/ 

T  TOW  devoid  of  understanding  is  he 
•*•  ■*■  that  pities  Abraham  Lincoln's 
youth'  It  was-,  so  hard,  we  say,  so 
meager  and  ugly — no  comforts,  no  hair 
mattress,  no  electric  light,  no  free 
library,  no  ready-made  clothes.  We 
rehearse  what  we  know  he  did  not 
have,  but  fail  to  see  what  he  did  have. 
The  real  hoy  Lincoln  was  not  he 
who  slept  in  the  loft  of  a  log  cabin 
through  whose  chinks  the  snow  may 
sometimes  have  sifted ;  It  was  the  boy 
wiio  came  home  after  a  long  day's 
work  with  glowing  eyes,  hugging  to 
his  heart  a  book — a  borrowed  book — 
who  did  his  chores  almost  uncon- 
sciously, his  mind  on.  the  joy  that 
awaited  him.  What  mattered  it  to 
him  that  he  must  gather  chips  and 
shavings  to  keep  the  logs  flaming,  if 
he  would  have  a  light  to  read  by?  He 
had  a  book  to  read,  and  he  read  it 
until  sleep  overtook,  the  household, 
and  then  carried  it  up  to  bed  that  at 
the  break  of  day  it  might  he  within 
his  reach'. 

The  real  boy  was  not  he  who  strug- 
gled with  plow  or  ax  or  tlatboat  rua- 
der;  It  was  he  who  while  working  re- 
hearsed over  and  over  the  passages 
that  lie  had  read  the  night  before, 
making  them  his  own.  It  was  the  boy 
who  as  he  traveled  the  furrow  visual- 
ized George  Washington,  Valley  Forge, 
the  crossing  of  the  Delaware,  who 
learned  to  declaim  the  "Great  Decla- 
ration"— a  thing  horn  so  close  to  his 
own  time  that  no  disappointing  experi- 
ences had  yet  chilled  its  noble  phrase* 
To  him  there  was  a  quality  of  truth, 
of  possible  realization  in  the  famous 
document  which  thrilled  and  ennobled 
him.  The  real  boy  Lincoln  was  the 
one  who,  in  those  days  we  call  so 
hard,  carried  with  him  a  faith  in  the 
possibility  of  freedom  and  opportunity 
for  all  men,  a  faith  which  grew  as  he 
toiled. 

He  is  not  the  one  to  be  pitied.  Pity 
the  hoy  who,  surrounded  by  all  the 
thousands  of  volumes  which  rehearse 
the  making  and  interpret  the  meaning 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
has  never  yet  caught  its  vision  or  felt 
the  fire  of  its  inspiration. 

His  Craving  for  Books. 
He  must  walk  far  for  the  book — 
beg  it  from  neighbors  who  laaew  him, 
build  acquaintance  with  strangers  into 
confidence  sufficient  to  borrow.  Pity 
him  for  that?  He  had  to  learn  a  great 
thing — that  the  book  is  worth  the 
price — any  price.  What  did  he  grudge 
that  brought  him  Bobby  Burns  or 
Aesop  or  Plutarch  or  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  or  a  collection  of 
the  stranere  and  changing  laws  of  men 


— thut  brought  him  anything  that  dealt 
with  the  workings  of  men's  heart*  ard 
minds? 

Pity  the  book  hunter!  What  lf\the 
chase  was  long,  the  path  hard,  the 
footwear  worn,  the  coat  of  homespun 
— what  was  all  that  to  him?  It  was 
the  quarry,  not  the  way,  of  which  he 
thought.  A  hook  in  hand,  he  walked 
homeward  with  the  man  he  had  found 
— Jefferson,  Shakespeare,  Bunyan,  De- 
foe— and  for  days,  whatever  came, 
cold,  short  rations,  hard  labor,  Jeffer- 
son, Shakespeare,  Bunyan,  D^foe  w&s 
by  his  side. 

No,  this  boy  is  not  to  be  pitied,  but 
rather  he  who  has  never  longed  for  a 
book,  never  walked  a  mile  to  borrow 
one — he  who  when  a  book  is  by  Ws 
side  can  keep  his  hands  from  it,  whs 
can  live  among  book*  daily,  incurious, 
unacquainted. 

The  boy  Lincoln  did  not  read  for 
forgetfulness.  The  book  was  not  r 
sedative,  a  soporific  for  him.  It  dk: 
not  take  him  out  of  Spencer  county,  ] 
Indiana,  but  rather  helped  him  to  u».- 1 
derstand  Spencer  county.  It  interpret 
ed  to  him  the  thing  of  which  he  an£ 
Thomas  Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hankp 
Lincoln,  and  all  of  these  Neighbors  anii 
friends  of  theirs,  were  a  part. 

Read  to  Remember. 

The  pioneer  life  had  its  excitement 
and  allurements  —  discovery,  dange*. 
hope  lifted  it  out  of  the  common 
j  'ace.  Young  Lincoln  shared  all  thi.% 
am!  the  book  told  him,  as  those  abouf 
him  'oold  not,  the  meaning,  the  rea- 
sons, I. -'hind  it  all.  It  traced  the  patB 
that  a  long  line  of  forbears  had  trav- 
eled wesi  -ard —  their  sacrifices,  their 
hopes!  Through  the  book  he  saw 
southwestern  Indiana  and  its  peoplt 
as  a  scene  in  a  great  and  noble  drams 
— saw  its  relation  to  the  opening  of 
the  new  continent,  the  upbuilding  of  3 
new  kind  of  government,  the  founding 
of  something  which  would  admit  mor£ 
and  more  men  to  the  opportunities  o,f 
the   earth. 

The  book  did  something  else  fa! 
him — it  helped  him  to  understand  hir 
man  beings.  His  curiosity  about  therg 
was  insatiate  —  their  ways,  their 
thoughts,  their  passions,  their  mear? 
nesses,  their  nobilities.  The  boy  L'n 
coin  saw  wide  ranges  of  human  mate- 
rial— a  few  men  of  education ;  man? 
men  of  patient,  steady,  daily  labor* 
reverent,  believing  men ;  he  saw  thosfl 
of  riotous  life,  and  not  a  few  of  uaett 
of  petty  Hvibg — dirty  habits,  physical 
and  mental.  He  shirked  no  man.  HC 
was  curiously  impersonal  in  his  con- 
tacts with  men.  He  sought  to  kno* 
them — and  theN  book  helped  him. 
Aesop,  Bunyan,  Burns,  Shakespeare-^- 
all  of  them  helped  him  understand 
the  men  of  Spencer  county,  Indiana. 
He  loved  and  sought  the  book  because 
of  the  light  and  understanding  it  gave 
to  life. 

Do  not  pity  him  because  he  had  no 
steadier  glow  to  read  by  than  that  of 
blazing  logs — rather  rejoice  that  he 
read  1  -> 
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The  Southwestern  Indiana  Historical  Society  was  organized 
at  Evansville,  January  9,  L920.  Its  Held  comprises  nine  coun- 
ties: Dubois,  Gibson,  Knox,  Perry,  Pike,  Posey,  Spencer, 
Vanderburgh  and  Warrick.  Each  of  these  has  its  own  county 
historical  society  and  is  represented  in  the  Southwestern  Indi- 
ana Historical  Society  by  a  vice-president. 

Its  annual  meetings  are  held  in  Evansville  late  in  January 
or  early  in  February.  At  these  meetings,  officers  are  elected 
and  historical  papers  read.  A  spring  and  a  fall  meeting  is 
also  held  each  year  at  different  places  in  the  various  counties 
represented. 

The  purpose  of  the  society  is  to  promote  the  study  of  the 
history  of  southwestern  Indiana  and  the  preparation  and  pub- 
lication of  papers  upon  significant  aspects  of  this  history. 
Among  other  definite  projects  it  is  now  engaged  in  "The  Lin- 
coln Inquiry",  an  attempt  to  secure  and  compile  all  available 
information  about  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  Indiana  and 
about  his  contemporary  neighbors. 

Membership  in  the  Southwestern  Indiana  Historical  Soci- 
ety is  by  election  at  regular  meetings,  and  all  persons  are  eli- 
gible to  membership  who  are  interested  in  the  preservation  of 
southwestern  Indiana  history. 

The  Proceedings  presented  herewith  differ  from  those  pub- 
lished earlier  in  that  no  account  is  given  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing at  Evansville  (February  6,  1925)  nor  are  all  the  papers 
read  there  included;  instead  there  is  presented  a  collection  of 
papers  read  at  various  meetings  of  the  Society  and  chosen  by 
the  Executive  Committee  for  publication  here. 

Several  papers  which  would  otherwise  be  included  have 
been  or  will  be  published  elsewhere:  Albion  Fellows  Bacon; 
"Lincoln",  a  poem,  and  Bess  V.  Ehrmann;  "The  Lincoln  In- 
quiry", in  the  "Indiana  Magazine  of  History,  volume  XXI, 
number  1  (March,  1925),  pages  1-17.  Both  of  these  were 
read  at  the  fall  meeting  at  Santa  Claus  Camp  Ground,  Octo- 
ber 14,  1921.  Lucius  C.  Embree,  "Morris  Birbeck's  Estimate 
of  the  People  of  Princeton  in  1817",  read  at  the  Newburgh 
meeting,  May  27,  1925,  will  appeal'  in  the  Indiana  Magazine  of 
History,  volume  XXI,  number  4  (December,  1925).  The  pa- 
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pers  of  Mrs.  Eugenia  Ehrmann  and  John  E    Igtehart  upon 

Judge  Lemuel  Q.  DeBruler  and  the  DeBruler  family  are  to  be 
pubShed  as  volume  VIII,  number  3.  of  the  Mar*  Hvtoncal 
S  PuW/ca^-.  George  F,  Wilson's  biography  of  Sena- 
tor Benjamin  R.  Edmonson  will  also  appear  elsewhere 

The  reader  will  find  in  this  collection  a  wealth  of  biograph- 
ical information  and  valuable  discussions  of  Cerent  phases 
of  the  history  of  southwestern  Indiana,  which  put  the  *  hole 
historical  fraternity  under  great  obligation  to  the ^west- 
ern Historical  Society  and  its  capable  and  energetic  workers 
The  Society  has  indeed  earned  for  itself  a  foremost  place 
among  the  agencies  which  are  bringing  to  light  and  preserving 

the  records  of  the  past  in  this  state. 

Christopher  B.  Coleman, 
Director  of  the  Indiana  Historical  Bureau. 
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Abraham  Lincoln  in   Indiana. 

The  printed  "Proceedings  of  Ibe  South- 
western     Indiana    Historical    Society,'" 
just  received  at  the  office  of  the  hintor- 
iiiil   commission,   indicate   that   tliia  so-j 
eicty,    composed    of    the    eight    "pocket" 
I'ounties,  not  only   has  a   rich  field  for 
work,  bill  i.s  diligently  engaged  iu  work- 
ing it.     Among  the  tasks  imposed  by  the 
president,  Judge  John  E.  Iglehart,  upon 
I  he  several   counties   is  the   writing   of 
biographies   of    the    early    settlers— th| 
Indian   lighters   and   the  commonwealth 
builders.     The  subjects  chosen  indicate 
I  hat    the    president    has    what    Thayer, 
characterizes  as  the  art  of  biograp'.-y — 
the  ability  to  select  from  a  mass  of  ma- 
terial, much  of  which  is  mere  uninter.  | 
eating  detail,  that  which  is  of  public  iu-  j 
teres!. 

Among  the  subjects  treated  by  this, 
society,  the  most  interesting  to  the  gem  | 
oral  public  is  what  is  known  as  "The 
Lincoln  Inquiry."  Until  very  recently 
llie  years  spent  by  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
Indiana  have  been  practically  ignored 
by  his  biographers.  It  is  said  on  good 
authority  that  Herndon  spent  only  four 
days  in  Indiana,  and  Ida  Tarbell  only 
one  day,  personally'  inquiring  among 
Lincoln's  neighbors.  Lord  Chardwood 
takes  the  year  1S.10,  when  Lincoln  waa 
in  his  twenty-second  year,  and  when  he 
moved  to  Illinois,  as  the  starting  point 
for  estimating  the  influences  of  the 
times,  chiefly  political,  upon  Lincoln's 
nature  and  mind.  This,  no  doubt,  be- 
cause C'harnwood  had  no  record  of  Liu- 
coln  iu  Indiana  to  which  he  could  refer. 
He  should,  however,  have  begun  with! 
the  earliest  period  at  which  the  mind  of 
Lincoln  was  able  to  comprehend  the  | 
issues  of  the  time,  the  Missouri  compro- 
mise of  ISiiO— the  struggles  in  1S23  of 
the  slave  interests  to  amend  the  consti- 
tution   of    Illinois    by    popular    vote    to 


establish  slavery  there. 

It  is  known  that  Lincoln  wus  a  famil- 
iar visitor  at  the  home  of  John  A. 
Hrackenridge  of  Warrick  county,  and 
that  Mr.  Hrackenridge,  an  eminent  law- 
yer, lent  him  law  books,  and  that  the 
two  formed  a  close  friendship.  It  it 
known,  too,  that  Lincoln  read  law  in 
the  office  of  Judge  John  Pitcher  at 
Rockport,  one  of  the  great  men  of  Iudi- 
ana.  Since  one  of  Lincoln's  most  strik- 
ing characteristics  was  an  intense  thirst 
for  knowledge,  it  is  impossible  that  he 
could  have  been  associated  with  Judge 
Pitcher  and  not  heve  discussed  with  him 
the  most  important  events  of  the  day. 
In  the  society  of  these  men  and  with 
their  books  Lincoln's  character  was, 
without  doubt,  <  largely  formed,  and  his 
nature  and  intellectual  life  molded  in  a 
marked  degree. 

Since  American  democracy  was  not  of 
New  England  or  of  Atlautic  coast  civ- 
ilization, but  was  born  in  the  North- 
west territory,  the  history  of  pioneer 
Indiana  assumes  a  new  importance; 
particularly  because  of  its  effect  on  Lin- 
coln. Unfortunately,  the  history  of  pio- 
neer southern  Indiana  has  not  been 
written  in  full.  Judge  Iglehart  is  con- 
vinced, however,  that  there  is  in  local 
histories  and  in  families  much  material 
which  will  throw  light  on  Lincoln's  early 
life.  Judge  Iglehart  is  himself  engaged 
in  writing  t'ie  life  of  Judge  Pitcher; 
the  life  of  John  A.  Hrackenridge  is  also 
to  be  written.  The  purpose  of  "The 
Lincoln  Inquiry"  is  to  collect  from  many 
new  sources  information  concerning  Lin- 
coln from  1816  to  18,'K).  Judge  Iglehart 
considers  it  "one  of  the  chief  assets  of 
the  society."  If  it  is  carried  on  'with 
the  energy  which  has  characterized  the 
other  work  of  the  society,  it  also  will  be 
one  of  the  chief  assets  of  the  state. 


The  Boyhood  of  Lincoln 

(By  Ivyl  Morris  of  Concord  School  in 
Otter  Township) 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  in  a 
camp,  it  was  called,  but  it  was  just 
a  shelter,  an  old  log  cabin  without 
any  floor.  /f  Z  }~ 

The  wind  would  sift  in  through  the 
cracks.       When    Abraham    was    four 
years    old      they    moved      to    another 
farm.      It   was   fifteen   miles   distant. 
Then  in  1816,  when  Abraham  was  sev- 
en years  old,  they  moved,  this  time  to 
Indiana,  on  a  little  farm  in  Spencer 
county.       As    they    went    Abraham's 
father   would     have     to     cut    a   way 
through    the     forest.       Finally    they 
built  a  half  faced  shed  with  one  side 
completely  out.     Thomas  Lincoln  did 
jnot  make  any  attempt  of  finishing  it. 
i  There  were  not  even  doors,  windows, 
J  or  floors,   and    no   chairs,   just  some 
I  three   legged   stools.      The   beds  were 
just  some  poles  stuck  in  the  logs  in 
the  corner.      Here   Mrs.  Lincoln  died 
•in  1818.     Her  husband  made  a  coffin 
of  green  lumber  and  then  he  and  his 
neighbors  and   children  layed  her  to 
'rest  in  a  grave.     A  few  days  later  a 
clergyman   came   and   the   boy   Abra- 
ham asked  him  to  visit  the  grave  and 
I  repeat  the  solemn  burial  rites.     The 
'death  of  Mrs.  Lincoln  caused  Thomas 
•Lincoln  to  go  back  to  Kentucky.  There 
.he  met  and  married  Sarah  Bush  John- 
son.     She    was    a    widow    with   three 
children  and  he  had  courted  her  years 
before,  when  she  was  still  Sally  Bush. 
When  Abraham's  new  mother  came 
to  the  new  home  she  treated  the  lit- 
tle Abraham  and  his  sisters  very  good. 
When  she  came  she  brought  them  fur- 
niture, clothing,  and  beds.     She  was 
the  best  woman  the  Lincolns  had  ever 
known.     She  finally  forced  her  lazy 
husband  to  put  a  floor  and  some  doors 
in  the  cabin,  and,  for  the  first  time  in 
their   lives,    Abraham   and    his    sister 
had  something  that  was  like  a  home. 
Mrs.    Lincoln    sent    her    stepson    to 
school.     He  was  eager  to  learn.     Lin- 
coln's    schooling     didn't    amount     to 
much.     Altogether,  it  would  be  about 
one   year  now.     He   read   the   Bible, 
i  but  his  favorite   books  were   Aesop's 
Fables,    Robinson     Crusoe,    Pilgrim's 
[Progress,  and  The  Life  of  Washing- 
ton. 

By  the  time  he  was  fourteen,  he 
could  read  or  write  as  good  as  any- 
,  one.  He  would  write  with  chalk  on 
the  cabin  walls,  or  on  a  piece  of  wood. 
Paper  was  too  precious  for  every 
day  work.  Lincoln  grew  to  be  six 
feet  and  four  inches  tall.  There  were 
many  stories  about  Lincoln's  life,  one 
of  which  was  this:  Lincoln  and  two 
'companions  made  a  boat  and  sailed, 
down  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans 
where  they  saw  a  slave  sale.  They 
were  negroes  on  a  stump  and  sold 
them.  Lincoln  said  "If  I  ever  get  a 
chance  to  hit  that,  I  will  hit  it  hard" 
and  he  did. 


J     WiilGHT 


WILLIAM  FORTUNE  SPEAKS  ON 

LIFE  OF  LINCOLN  IN  INDIANA 


Addresses   Southwestern    Indiiana      Historical     Society     at 

Princeton  —  Contribution   of    Outstanding    Importance 

Made  of  Research  Work  of  Period — Early  Interviews. 

[Special  to  Tho  Indianapolis  News!  |T** 

PRINCETON,  Ind.,  November  17.— William  Fortune,  of  Indiana- 
polis, addressed  the  Southwestern  Indiana  Historical  Society,  of  which 
he  is  an  honorary  member,  at  the  meeting1  of  the  society  here  today. 
He  spoke  on  the  early  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  Indiana.  The  South- 
western Society  for  several  years  has  been  carrying  on  research  work, 
known  as  "The  Lincoln  Inquiry,"  a  name  given  to  the  undertaking  by 
John  E.  Iglehart,  of  Evansville. 

Mr.  Fortune's  address  was  re-  j  00in  arrived  with  liis  little  family 
garded  as  a  contribution  of  out-  the  first  census  was  taken.  The 
standing  Importance,  to  this  •"-' total  number  of  white  persons  In 
qulry.  He  was  born  within  a  tew  |  -w^rrick  county  was  1.415  men, 
miles  of  where  the  Lincoln  family  i  women  and  children,  of  whom  285 
lived  In  Indiana,  and,  as  a  youth  °f;were  white  men  over  the  age  of 
seventeen,  Interviewed  the  surviv-  twenty.one  years.  He  said  biog- 
ors  who  were  neighbors  and  inti-  rapn|C3  8poke  of  the  Lincoln  homo 
mate  friends  of  Lincoln  in  the  pe-  as  being  In  Spencer  county,  but  It 
riod  when  the  civil  war  President  was  really  In^  Warrick  county 
grew  from  a  boy  of  seven  to  man-  HankK  Lincoln.  Spencer  county  was 
hood.  When  twenty-one,  Lincoln  crcated  out  of  what  had  been  War- 
mo 

Th 
American's    life,    Mr.    Fortune    said,    Lincoln    home 
has    not    yet    received    adequate    at-  Told    of    Prominent    Men. 

tention.       Research       work       of     the  . 

_    ,,  ,.-..,  o  Mr     Fortune      told      or      tne      men 

Southwestern  Indiana  Historical  So- 
ciety la  providing  essential  mate- 
rial for  proper  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject.     Mr.      Fortune's     address     was 


od  When  twentv-one,  Lincoln  crcated  out  of  what  nau  oeen  »<ti- 
>ved  with  his  family  to  Illinois  rick  county  territory.  Jaunty 
This  formative  period  of  the  great    pj[rllngton,    several    miles    from    the 


prominent  In  pioneer  days  who  had 
lived  within  a  radius  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  of  the  Lincoln  home, 
amonir  whom  was  Uatliff  B<  on,  a 
based  on  notes  of  his  interviews  *0'us,°  of  r>anjei  Boone.  Another 
more  than  forty-four  years  ago.  All|man  prominent  in  the  neighbor- 
these  persons  have  been  dead  fori  ^  l"^  =  ^ 'od^-a-  =|««g 
many   years.  Mexican    war,    later      Governor      of 

Mr.  Fortune  spent  several  days  I  Oregon  and  candidate  for  Vice- 
visiting  them  in  company  with  Gen.  I 
James  C.  Veach,  a  personal  friend 
of  Lincoln,  who  was  chosen  by  the 
Indiana  general  assembly  as  chair- 
man of  the  reception  committee  that 
met  Lincoln  at  the  state  line  and  es- 
corted him  through  Indiana  on  his 
journey  to  Washington  to  become 
President. 

Telia  of  Southern  Indiana  Home. 
Mr.   Fortune   gave  a  word   picture 
of     Southern     Indiana     at     the     time  Ij  haYn'a7  a  W7'and"g7v'fng   a*  listof 
Thomas    Lincoln    brought    his    wife,  I  ha]j,  a  dozen  bool<s  wr,ich  these  sur- 
Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln,  and  their  two 
children,     Sarah     and     Abraham,     to 
Warrick  county.    There  was  then  al- 
most unbroken  forest  and  only  a  few 
scattered    homes     in     the     territorial 
county    of    Warrick    from     Harrison] 


President  on  the  ticket  with  Breck- 
enridge  when  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
nominated  for  the  presidency  In 
lXfiO. 

He  described  the  extraordinary 
qualities  developed  by  Lincoln  in 
his  childhood  and  the  Influence  of 
the    life   of    hardship. 

Kookx  Available  to  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Fortune  told  of  his  visit,  with 
General  James  C.  Veach,  among  sur- 
vivors living  in  the  neighborhood, 
mentioning    some    stories    of     Abra- 


iivjui        ,»«... ~.-..   -     |,OOK      Ol       JrSTS      was      II1CI11IUII 

county   along  the  Ohio   river   to   the     cently  what  is  thought  to  b 
junction    of    the    Ohio    and     Wabash 
river?,   embracing   the   present  coun- f 


vlvors  had  said  were  known  to  have 
been    available    to    Lincoln.      He    told  J 
of    his    interview    with    Uncle    Natty 
Grlggsby,     the     most     intimate     boy-, 
hood    friend    of   Abraham    Lincoln.   A  J 
book    of    jests    was    mentioned.      Re- 

e  a  copy  ! 
of  this  book  was  found.  Librarians  ' 
in     this    country    and     I-'ngland     had 


,i,s    that    constitute    what    has    from     searched    for    it    since    the    clew    was 
early  days  been  called   "the  pocket.",   first    given    by    Nathaniel    Grlggsby 
He    told    the    tragic    story    of    the     in    his    interview    with    Mr.    Fortune 
...    ,     „,     ...     ek.vnM     [„.     more   than  forty-four  years  ago.   Mr. 
last     conflict    of     the     Shawnee     In"     Portuna    now    has    the    book,    which 
dlans.    In     the     neighborhood     when  il  was    bubltshed    in    1776. 
Thomas    Lincoln    settled    about    five  i 
years  afterward  and  mentioned  that) 
in    the    year    before     Thomas    Lin-j 


LINCOLN  IN  INDIANA 
It  is  somewhat  disconcerting  to  ad- 
mit,   following      the      observance   of 
another    birthday    of   Abraham    Lin- 
coln,   that   Indiana   has   done      little 
to    preserve    what   ought    to   be   con- 
sidered   a    precious   memory.       Lin- 
coln   lived      in      this   state    from    the 
time   he   was   seven   years   old    until 
'he  was  twenty-one.     The  state   has 
preserved  the  burial  place     of     lyln- 
coln's    mother    and    has    set      aside 
some    ground    to    be    maintained    as 
a     state     park.     There     is    a    tablet 
on   the  Claypool  hotel,  setting   forth 
when     Lincoln     passed     through     In- 
dianapolis     There  are   thousands  of 
pictures    and    busts    of    Lincoln       In 
homes     and     public     buildings,      but 
nowhere      is    there    a    statue.        Ten 
thousand   dollars   was   given    to   de- 
fray   the    cost   of   such    a    statue   to 
be   erected    In    University    park,    but 
the     money  can  not  be  used  for  the 
time    being  and   the   amount   doubt- 
less   would      be      found    inadequate. 
Such      early    education      as    Lincoln 
had   was   obtained    in    Indiana.    Here 
he     formed  his     contacts   with  law- 
yers   and    politicians,    and    with    the 
humble.        Here      he     dreamed        his 
dreams,    began    to    study    the    prob- 
lems that  he   later   was    to   attempt 
to   solve,   and   here   he    went   though 
the     transition      from     boyhood     to 
manhood.      Illinois  has  remembered 
Lincoln   magnificently.      The   nation 
has  paid  tributes  to  him  in  marble 
and   bronze,  but   It   remains   for  In- 
diana  to  undertake  something  that 
should  have  been  done  long  ago.    A 
few    years   ago   a   movement   of   this 
kind  was  started,  but  nothing  defi- 
nite   has    come    from    what    seemed 
to     be     an     enthusiastic  beginning. 
Before     another     Lincoln's     birthday 
comes    a    movement    should    be    well 
under  way  that  will  assure  a  fitting 
and  adequate  tribute  to  the  Lincoln  | 
that    Indiana    knew.     ^.  \\vv»»  J-,v  **j 


The  Target,  February  6,  1926. 

Xhe  Boy  Lincoln 

ABRAHAM     LINCOLN'S     mother     possessed 
Abu    one  book  in  the  world,  the  £ble;and 
/A  from   this   she   taught    her   children    daily 
Of   quick   mind  and   retentive   memory    the    bo> 
?o  ,n      me  to  know  the  Good  Book  by  heart,  and 
o  look  upon  his  gentle  teacher  as  the  embodiment 
s  best   lessons.     Afterward,  when  he  was  at 
I'head  of  the  nation,  he  said:  "All  that  I  am  or 
hope  to  be,    I   owe   to   my   angel   mother. 
Blessings  on  her  memory!" 

Mrs    Lincoln  died  when  little  Abe  wa* 
only  ten  years  old,  and  the  boy  was  deeply 
sieved  because  there  was  no  minister  in 
The  community  to  preach  her  funeral  ser- 
mon     Indeed,  so  terribly  did  he  take  this 
10  heart  that  he  wrote  to  a  good  parson 
Thcv  had  known  back  in  Kentucky,  begging 
him  to  come  to  Indiana  for  this  purpose. 
More  than  this,  so  plainly  did  the   little 
chap  state  his  great  longing  that  the  minis- 
ter actually  came,  though  not   until   nine 
months  later.     He  rode  the  entire  distance 
,,n  horseback,  and  the  neighbors  from  far 
and  near  gathered    beside    the    grave    of 
Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  to  do  honor  to   her 
memory.    She  died  early,  but  not  too  early 
to  lay  well  the  foundation  stones  ol   one 
of  the  world's  greatest  characters. 

"My  mother  wanted  me  to   read   and 
study,"  the  boy  said  to  one  from  whom 
he    borrowed    "Pilgrim's    Progress,      and 
he   read   and   re-read    the    book    until    he    could 
repeat  much  of  it.     Later  he  got  hold  of  «*«pj. 
Fables"    and    "Robinson    Crusoe,"    and    a    short 
ime    afterward    Weem's    "Life    of    Washmgton 
Ml    into   his   hands.      What    long,    bug   thought, 
the  boy  had  as  he  pored  and  pondered  over  the 
record  of  what  one  great  man  had  accomplished 
surelv  the  world  was  big  and  wide:  who  knew  but 
hat  "he  himself  might  one  day  fill  a  position  of 
■rrcat  trust?     Indeed,  not  long  afterward  when  he 
was  engaged  in  a  wild,  fun-loving  prank  with  some 
.ovs  of  the  neighborhood,  and  an  old  woman  queried 
testily:  "Now,  Abe,  what  on  earth  do  you  s  pose 1! 
ever  become  of  ye?"  he  answered  spiritedly.    Well 
I  reckon  I'm  goin'  to  be  President  of  the  United 
States  one  of  these  days!" 


A1 


BRAIIAM  LINCOLN, 

ie  frontier  lad,  lived 

the    days    when 


LmcoM"§  Boyhoo 


there  were  few  so-colled  necessities,  comforts,  or  tin    life   that  filled   the  gnat  forests 

advantages  for  boys  and  girls.     Life  was  hard  and  aboil  I  Ins  cabin.    He  had  some  lonely  little  games  of 

home  was  dreary;   nun   and  women   wire   rough,  his  own,  and  liked  to  play  by  hiiiLself  among  the 

careless,    uncultivated,    and    uncouth.      The    early  shavings  of  the  shed  which  his  father,  who  was  a 

settlers  often  dressed  themselves  as  Indians,  and  so  carpenter,  spoke  of  as  "the  shop." 

young  Abraham  wore  his  homespun  shirt  of  cotton  One    day    the    nearest    fanner    presented    Abe 


or  wool  woven  by  his  mother  and  dyed  in  roots 
and  barks;  lie  had  deerskin  breeches  and  a  deer- 
skin hunting  shirt;  while  in  his  feet,  when  he  did  not 
go  barefoot,  he  wore  deerskin  moccasins;  on  his 
head  was  a  queer  cap  cut  from  a  raccoon  skin 
with  the  tail  left  on  and  hanging  down  the  back 
of  the  boy's  neck.  His  dress  and  home  surroundings 
were  just  like  those  of  hundreds  of  other 
pioneer  boys. 

The  boy  who  was  afterward  to  become 
our  great  President  and  who  is  reverenced 
as  one  of  the  mightiest  men  in  the  world, 
had  as  a  boy  no  advantages  whatever, 
and  came,  as  we  say,  "from  nothing,"  as  did 
many  of  the  other  great  people  of  the 
world.  Part  of  his  early  life  was  spent  in  a 
log  cabin  in  a  clearing  in  the  wilderness  of 
Kentucky,  where  trees  had  been  cut  down 
and  some  of  the  stumps  either  had  been 
burned  or  pulled  away  just  enough  to 
get.  a  little  land  on  which  to  raise  corn. 

It  was,  indeed,  hard  farming,  for  only 
a  few  years  before  the  Indians  had  left  it, 
after  many  bloody  battles  with  the  white 
men.       Hears    and    panthers,    wolves    and 
catamounts  and  other  beasts  lived  in  the 
thick  shadows  of  the  woods,  and  there  men 
hunted  for  loud —  for  deer  and  bears  and  turkeys  and 
the  wildesl  of  game.  The  streams  and  rivers  werefu 
of  fish,  and  even  the  buffalo  had  not  entirely  gone 
from   this  district;  while  in   the  rocks  and  under- 
growth foxes  had  their  dens,  the  lynx  his  lair,  and 
nobody  was  sale  in  the  woods  unless  he  had  a  gun, 
an   ax.   or  a    hunting   kil'e. 


I  X  THE  hi  lie  log  cabin,  Abe  lived  w  ith  lus  sister, 
*■  Sarah;  with  his  fatliei  who  could  not  read  or 
write;  and  with  his  young  mother  who  had  had  a  little 
education,  and  who  did  her  best  to  teach  her 
children    how    to  spell   and   read. 

Abe  loved  his  mother  and  declared  she  could  do 
anything  in  all  the  world;  and,  in  fact,  she  could  do 
many  things  that  mothers  can't  do  to-day.  She 
could  hunt  as  well  as  a  man;  and  many  a  time 
when  food  was  scarce  and  her  husband  had  not 
provided  for  the  family,  she  would  take  down  the 
rifle  and  go  out  and  shoot  a  bear  or  a  deer,  skin  it, 
clean  it  and  cook  it  for  dinner.  She  made  the  deer- 
skin into  clothes;  she  worked  herself  to  death  for  her 
husband  and  children,  but  while  doing  so,  she  laid 
in  her  son  the  foundations  of  truth,  and  honor, 
and  purity,  and  goodness,  and  the  ambition  to  do 
something  and  be  something  in  the  world,  that 
helped  him  all  through  life. 

This  mother  of  Abe's,  whose  life  lacked  many 
opportunities,  who  was  hard-worked,  sad-eyed,  and 
discouraged  oftentimes,  declared  that 

her  boy  and  girl  should  go  to  school, 

and  SO  for  a  few  weeks  once  in  a  while, 

Abe    and    his    sister,    Sarah,    would 

trudge  Off  eight   miles  to  the  log  school 

house,  with  nothing  to  eat  but  corn- 
bread,  and  little  to  learn  but  spelling 
and  arithmetic.  Even  this  schooling 
was  short,  and  in  all  his  life  Abraham 
Lincoln  never  went  to  school  more 
than  a  year,  counting  all  the  daws 
together. 

Vbe   was   a    lolieh     fellow    and    had 

to  work  very  hard,  as  did  all  boys 
in  those  pioneer  days.  Of  course, 
Abe  was  a  real  boy,  like  other  boys 
and    did   not    really   love   work.      He     $ta 


with  his  first  pet,  a  suckling  pig.  The  boy 
ran  all  the  two  miles  home,  delighted  with  the 
gift.  But  he  had  not  much  more  than  gotten  the 
pig  settled  in  its  new  quarters  when  it  began 
to  squeal  with  hunger.  Abraham  iried  to  feed  it, 
but  the  pig  would  not  drink  the  milk  he  offered  it. 
Finally  he  conceived  the  brilliant  idea  of  keeping 
the  pig  himself,  but  letting  it  board  at  its  old  home 
until  it  grew  bigger.  So  for  several  WC(  ks  back 
and  forth  he  trudged  with  his  pet,  carrying  him  all 
that  way  to  meals. 

Abraham  never  cared  to  trap  OT  hunt.  It  was 
dangerous  work  for  a  small  boy.  He  enjoyed  fi.sh- 
ing,  however,  and  one  day  while  he  was  trying  to 
cross  Knob  Creek  on  a  log,  he  rolled  off  into  the 
water  and  would  have  been  drowned  if  an  older 


V«i  '    bov  had  not  fished  him  out  with  a  sycamore  branch 


mm 
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The  family  moved  to  Indiana  when  the  boy  was 
about  nine  years  old  and  lived  during  the  first  winter 
in    a    "half-faced"    camp.     Abe    helped    his  father 
build  the  new  house,  and  when  it  was  finished  and  he 
could  climb  up  to  the  loft  by  the  ladder  of  pegs 
which  he  had  driven  into  the  logs,  he  would  fling 
himself  down  on  his  bed  of  dried  leaves  and  think 
it  all  quite  comfortable  and  homelike.     Abraham 
Lincoln  had  never  known  anything  better,  and  to 
him  the  home  made  furniture  of  three- 
legged   stools,  rickety  pole  bedstead 
built  into  the  logs,  and  log-hewn  tabic 
were  sufficient  to  sit  on,  sleep  on,  and 
eat    on.     What  more    could    a    boy 
need? 

This  new  home  of  Abe's  was  in 
a  great  game  country.  All  one  needed 
to  do  for  meat  was  to  go  out  and  shoot 
it — deer  or  bear  or  partridge  of 
turkey;  there  were  fish  to  be  caught 
in  the  streams  nearby;  in  the  clear 
land    around    the    house    was    raised 


enough  corn   to  grind 
th  ir  bread. 
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always 
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to    go    out    in 


Is    that    stretched   all   alnuit 


By    E.   S, 
S  m  i  t  fra 


Uiittianii. 


,L-  ,  ,  h.ls  home'  :ina  lle  on  'us  DacK  aim— 
just  think!  About  all  the  pleasure  the  hoy  found 
When  he  was  not  trying  to  keep  from  being  cold 
and  hungry  was  in  his  books.  After  a  meal  of 
deer  meal  broiled  on  the  coals  of  the  woodfire 
ag-cakes  made  of  commeal,  with  now  and  then  a 
slab  of  pork,  he  would  stretch  himself  out  beside 
the  fire  and  read  parts  of  his  three  books,  the  Bible, 
iEaops  Fables,  and  the  Pilgrim's  Progress.  Abe 
knew  these  three  books  almost  by  heart.    He  could 

repeat    whole    chapters    of 

the    Bible,    many    parts   of 

the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and 

every  one  of  iEsops  Fables;  and  he  never  forgot 

them. 

As  he  grew  older  he  became  a  still  greater  reader. 
He  read  every  book  and  newspaper  he  could  get 
hold  of,  and  if  he  came  across  anything  in  Ins  read- 
ing that  he  wished  to  remember,  he  would  copy  it 
on  a  shingle,  because  writing  paper  was  scarce,  and 
either  leant  it  by  heart  or  hide  the  shingle  away 
until  he  could  get  some  paper  to  copy  it  on.  His 
father  thought  he  read  too  much.  "It'll  spi'le 
him  for  work,"  he  said. 

Of  course,  lamps  and  candles  were  almost  un- 
known in  his  home,  so  Abe,  flat  on  his  stomach, 
would  often  do  his  reading,  writing,  and 
ciphering  in  the  firelight  as  it  flashed  and 
flickered  on  the  big  hearth  of  hus  log- 
cabin  home.  One  day  Abe  found  out 
that  a  man  for  whom  he  often  worked 
owned  a  copy  of  Weem's  "Life  of  "Wash- 
ington." The  boy  borrowed  this  famous 
book  at  once,  and  when  he  was  not  read- 
ing it  he  put  it  away  on  a  shelf — a  clap- 
board resting  on  wooden  pins.  There 
was  a  big  crack  between  the  logs  behind 
the  shelf,  and  one  rainy  day  the  book 
fell  into  the  crack  and  was  soaked  almost 
into  a  pulp.  The  man  from  whom  the 
book  had  been  borrowed  was  an  unsym- 
pathetic sort  of  fellow,  and  despite  the 
boy's  great  grief  over  the  catastrophe, 
said  that  he  must  "work  the  book  out." 
The  boy  was  glad  enough  to  do  this,  and 
willingly  pulled  fodder  for  the  cattle  three 
days  as  payment  for  the  bok.  And  this  is  the  way 
that  Abraham  bought  his  first  book. 

AND  thus  went  the  boyhood  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
**  He  went  to  school  whenever  he  had  oppor- 
tunity, to  the  little  log  schoolhouse  close  by 
the  meeting  house,  whenever  the  traveling  school- 
master would  come  to  give  four  weeks'  schooling 
in  this  queer  little  building  that  was  scarcely  high 
enough  for  a  man  to  stand  straight  in;  it  had  holes  for 
window  s  and  greased  paper  to  take  the  place  of  glass. 
But  here  Abe  got  his  schooling,  and  was  at  the  head 
of  Ids  class,  spelling  down  all  the  boys  and  girls  in 
the  exciting  contests  culled  "spelling  matches." 
When  ten  years  old  he  was  growing  like  a  weed,  and 
when  he  was  fifteen  he  was  six  feet  four  inches  high 
— long,  strong,  and  wiry.  He  was  never  sick,  al- 
ways good-natured,  never  a  bully,  always  the  friend 
of  the  weak,  the  small,  and  the  unprotected — and 
the  girls.  He  was  inquisitive,  active  and  hardy, 
and  in  Ids  comfortless  boyhood  he  was  learning  les- 
sons of  self-denial,  independence,  pluck,  shrewd- 
ness, kindness,  and  persistence.  These  were  the 
very  things  that  made  him  the  ambitious,  large- 
hearted,  strong-souled,  loving,  and  kindly  man  he 
afterwards  grew  into,  and  they  fitted  him  to  "en- 
dure all  things"  as  he  rose  to  eminence  and  fame. 


Did  Lincoln  Lifelong  Good. 

Abraham  Lincoln  found  nothing  to 
laugh  at  In  the  cherry-tree  and  hatchet 
etory.     Mr.  Barton  says: 

It  did  not  offend  hla  boyhood  taste 
that  George  and  his  father  talked  in 
pompous  language  to  each  other.  Jt 
did  him  lifelong  good.  From  its  pages 
he  got  his  mental  picture  of  George 
Washington  and  he  held  it  in  lifelong 
veneration.  From  it,  I  think,  he  got 
the  words  that  out  of  his  subconscious 
memory  came  to  him  at  Gettysburg- 
words  he  had  not  intended  to  use— 
"under  God." 
Parson   Weesns,    Weems,  Wecras, 

With    your    fiddle    and    your    stories    and 
your  dreams; 

Though  they've  beaten  you  and  flayed  you, 

By    the    living   Lord   that    made    you, 
Tou're  a  better  man  than  they   are,  Parson 
Weems. 


Illl 


L  ON  A  SUNDAY  MORNING 


BY  LAURA  A.  SMITH 


JQ 


Abraham  Lincoln.  Today  is  marked 
in  red  letters  upon  calendars  as  "Lin- 
coln's  birthday."     One   hundred   and 
nineteen  years  ago   (1S09)   in  Hardin 
county,  Kentucky,  was  born  the  boy 
destined  to  become  one  of  the  great 
immortals    of   our   American   nation. 
Today  his  name  echoes  in  the  heart,  ' 
is  upon  the  lips  of  every  proud  Amer- 
ican,   our   greatest   orators   pay   him 
tribute.     Indiana's    boys    must    thrill 
with  pride  and  hold  their  head  high  , 
for  was  not  Lincoln's  boyhood  spent 
in  our  very  state.    From  the  tender 
age  of  7  until  his  majority,  Indiana  j 
had  the  precious  charge  in  her  keep-  i 
ing.    Discouraged  by  the  hardships  of 
the    settler    in    Kentucky,    Lincoln's  ] 
father    placed    his    family    and    his 
goods  upon  a  raft  on  Salt  river,  then 
down  the   Ohio   river  to  Indiana,   in 
what  is  now   Spencer  county.     Here  | 
in  1816  the  Lincolns  set  about  mak- 
ing a  home.    The  boy  Lincoln  worked 
side  by  side  with  his  father  at  clear- 
ing the  wilderness.    At  night  by  the 
friendly    light    of   the   logs   hewn   in 
Indiana    forests,    he    studied,    guided 


by  his  mother.  Studied  and  read,  a 
meager  lot  of  books,  but  oh,  how 
he  poured  over  them.  Never  was  a 
boy  more  eager  for  knowledge.  Miles 
were  nothing  if  a  book  awaited  him 
at  his  journey's  end.  Never  did  a 
boy  haunt,  as  Lincoln  did,  the  foot- 
steps of  men  who  could  give  him  in- 
formation— men  at  the  general  store, 
the  neighbors,  travelers  passing 
through.  Ever  thirsting  for  knowl- 
edge is  the  outstanding  picture  which 
history  gives  of  Lincoln's  boyhood 
days  in  Indiana. 

Books  are  freely  offered  today's 
lucky  lads.  One  volume  should  be 
owned  by  every  Indiana  boy— the 
story  of  the  life  of  Lincoln  simply 
told.  When  a  boy  feels  the  need  of 
inspiration  drawn  from  the  life  of  a 
hero,  where  will  he  find  a  greater 
source  than  in  his  Lincoln  book. 
Should  he  feel  discontented  over  his 
own  "hardships"  he  has  but  to  open 
his  book  and  read  how  this  other 
lad  sturdily,  patiently  overcame  ob- 
stacles, real  obstacles.  When  dis- 
couraged— and  boys  do  grow  dis- 
couraged now  and  then — he  can  read 
of  the  superhuman  tasks  which  were 
Lincoln's  tragic  portion.  Read  Lin- 
coln's own  words: 

"A  duty  devolves  on  me  which  is, 
perhaps,  greater  than  that  which  has 
devolved  upon  any  man  since  the 
days  of  Washington.  He  never  could 
have  succeeded  except  for  the  aid  of 
Divine  Providence,  upon  which  he  at 
all  times  relied.  I  feel  that  I  can  not 
succeed  without  the  same  divine  aid 
which  sustained  him  and  on  the  same 
Almighty  Being  I  place  my  reliance 
for  support  and  I  hope  you,  my 
friends,  will  all  pray  that  I  may  re- 
ceive that  divine  assistance  without 
which  I  can  not  succeed  but-  with 
which  success  is  certain."  This,  the 
farewell  address  of  Lincoln  to  the 
friends  and  neighbors  who  gathered 
at  the  railway  station  in  Springfield, 
111..  Feb.  11,  1861,  to  bid  him  farewell 
upon  his  departure  for  his  inaugura- 
tion as  President,  at  Washington, 
March  4,  1861. 


The  Evangelical -Lies  san^er 
February  11,  19?8. 


The  Children 

Little  Abe 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  "backwoods  boy."  Perhaps 
even  the  smallest  of  you  know  that  Abe  became  President 
of  the  United  States ;  that  he  was  more  loved  than  any 
President  we  ever  had ;  that  the  love  given  to  President 
Lincoln  was  inspired  by  his  simple  dignity,  his  truth, 
justice,  honor  and  bravery. 

Now,  it  takes  a  very,  very  smart  man  to  tell  who  is 
going  to  be  the  next  President,  even  when  election  time 
is  quite  near,  doesn't  it?  No  one  can  tell  but  what  there 
is  another  President  living  somewhere — some  boy  who 
can  neither  read  nor  write;  some  little  boy  who  is  long- 
ing for  the  education  which  we  have,  and  willing  to  work 
for  it  if  necessary. 

The  little  boy  who  became  President  was  born  in  a 
cabin  in  the  woods — a  cabin  like  those  that  now  are  there 
on  the  mountains.  There  was  only  one  room,  and  in  that 
room  a  big  fireplace  where  the  mother  did  all  the  cooking 
for  her  family. 

Before  this  fireplace  little  Abe  often  sat,  while  his 
mother  read  stories  from  the  Bible.  As  he  grew  older, 
Abe  studied  everything  he  could  find,  piling  branches  of 
trees  on  the  fire  to  make  enough  light  to  see  the  print. 

There  are  lots  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  Southern 
mountains  with  the  same  sweetness,  the  same  desire  to 
learn  and  to  be  "somebody,"  that  made  little  Abe  Lin- 
coln study  and  work  so  hard,  finally  getting  to  be  the 
most  loved  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  man 
who  freed  the  colored  people  from  slavery. 

Let  us,  in  memory  of  the  great  Abraham  Lincoln,  help 
the  boys  and  girls  to  get  an  education. 

— Over  Sea  and  Land. 


Moonlight  on 
Little  Pigeon    - 
Creek     i 

/     •    .1         -:         C,       ,^ 

AS  ABE  LINCOLN,  seven  years  old, 
going  on  eight,  went  to  sleep  on 
his  bed  of  dry  leaves  in  a  corner 
of  the  pole-shed  there  on  Little  Pigeon 
Creek,  in  Indiana,  in  the  winter  of  1816, 
he  had  his  thoughts,  his  feelings,  Ms  im- 
pressions. He  shut  his  eyes,  and  look- 
ing-glasses began  to  work  inside  his 
head;  he  could  see  Kentucky  and  the 
Knob  Creek  farm  again;  he  could  see  the 
Ohio  River  shining  so  far  across  that  he 
couldn't  begin  to  throw  a  stone  from  one 
side  to  the  other. 

And  while  his  eyes  were  shut  he  could 
see  the  inside  of  the  pole -shed,  the  floor 
of  earth  and  grass,  the  frying-pan.  the 
cooking-pot.  the  water-pail  he  and  his 
sister  carried  full  of  water  from  the 
spring  a  mile  away,  and  the  log-fire  al- 
ways kept  burning.  And  sometimes  his 
imagination,  his  shut  eyes  and  their 
quick-changing  looking-glasses  would 
bring  the  whole  outdoor  sky  and  land 
indoors,  into  the  pole-shed,  into  the  big 
shifting  looking-glasses  inside  of  his 
head.  The  mystery  of  imagination,  ol  the 
faculty  of  reconstruction  and  piecing  to- 
gether to-day  the  things  his  eyes  had 
seen  yesterday,  this  took  hold  of  him 
and  he  brooded  over  it 

One  night  he  tried  to  sleep  while  his 
head  was  working  on  the  meaning  of  the 
heavy  and  mysterious  words  standing 
dark  on  the  pages  of  the  family  Bible; 
the  stories  his  mother  told  him  from 
those  pages;  all  the  people  in  the  world 
drowned,  the  world  covered  with  water, 
even  Indiana  and  Kentucky,  all  people 
drowned  except  Noah  ana  his  tamily; 
the  man  Jonah  swallowed  by  a  whale 
and  after  days  coming  out  of  the  belly 
of  the  whale;  the  Last  Day  to  come,  the 
stars  dropping  out  of  the  sky.  the  world 
swallowed  up  in  fire. 

And  one  night  this  boy  felt  the  south- 
west   wind    blowing    the    loc-flip    smoke 


into  lus  nostrils.  And  there  was  a  hoot- 
owl  crying,  and  a  shaking  of  branches 
in  the  beeches  and  walnuts  outside,  so 
that  he  went  to  the  south  opening  of  the 
shed  and  looked  out  on  a  winter  sky 
with  a  high  quarter-moon  and  a  white 
shine  of  thin  frost  on  the  long  open 
spaces  of  the  sty. 

And  an  old  wonder  took  a  deeper  hold 
on  him.  a  wonder  about  the  loneliness  of 
life  down  there  in  the  Indiana  wilder- 
ness, and  a  wonder  about  what  was  hap- 
pening in  other  places  over  the  world, 
places  he  had  heard  people  mention, 
cities,  rivers,  flags,  wars,  Jerusalem, 
Washington.   Baltimore. 

He  might  have  asked  the  moon.  "What 
do  you  see?"  And  the  moon  might  have 
told  him  many  things. 

That  year  of  1816  the  moon  had  seen 
16.000  wagons  come  along  one  turnpike 
in  Pennsylvania,  heading  west,  with  peo- 
ple hungry  for  new  land,  a  new  home, 
just  like  Tom  Lincoln.  Up  the  Missis- 
sippi River  that  year  had  come  the  first 
steamboat  to  curve  into  the  Ohio  River 
and  land  passengers  at  Louisville  The 
moon  had  seen  the  first  steamboat  leave 
Pittsburgh  and  tie  up  at  New  Orleans. 
New  wheels,  wagons,  were  coming,  an 
iron  horse  snorting  fire  and  smoke.  Roll- 
ing-mills, ingots,  iron,  steel,  were  the 
lalk  of  Pennsylvania;  a  sheet  copper 
null  was  starting  in  Massachusetts 

The  moon  could  see  8.000,000  people  in 
(he  United  States,  white  men  who  had 
pushed  the  Indians  over  the  eastern 
mountains,  fighting  to  clear  the  great 
plains  and  the  southern  valleys  ol  the 
red  men 


burned,  wind-bitten  and  scarred,  arrive 
at  the  White  House  just  four  years  be- 
fore Abe  Lincoln  was  born.  The  two  men 
had  been  on  a  three-year  trip,  leaving 
Washington  in  1802,  riding  and  walking 
across  the  great  plains,  the  Rockies  and 
Sierras,  to  the  Pacific  Coast  country,  and 
then  back  to  Washington.  What  those 
two,  Lewis  and  Clark,  had  to  tell,  opened 
the  eyes  of  white  people  to  what  a  rich, 
big  country  they  lived  in.  Out  along 
that  trail  Jefferson  could  see  "new 
swarms  advancing  like  flocks  of  pigeons." 
—From  "Abraham  Lincoln,  The 
Prairie  Years." 


The    moon    had    seen    two    men,   sun- 
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Bv  Thomas  James  dc  la  Hunt  '  ' 


EVANSVILLE'S  favor. tc  sculptoi  ]  jlderable  effort  to  Interviews  with 
George  H.  Honlg,  U  more  than  aged  citizens  of  spencer  county  whose 
a  mere  creator  of  artlstJc  Vi«  j  memories  wept  back  to  the  Lincoln 
sions.  He  Is  an  unusually  active  re-  I  period,  Mr.  Honlg  appealed  to  him  for 
starch  student  along  historical  lines,  i  any   such   data   in  his   possession,   to 


particularly  the  history  of  his  native 
'Pocket"  in  Indiana,  to  which  his 
Immediate  forebears  came  from  across 


be  permanently  filed  among  archives 
of  southwestern  Indiana. 
Under    date    of    October    21 


the  Atlantic-  and  also  the  adjacent  came  a  response,  saying  in  prefatory 
Kentucky  "Pcunyrlle,"  where  lived  I  apology;  "I  have  lost  my  notes  on  the 
I'or  tvo  or  three  generations  the  an-  interviews,  with  the  boyhood  friends 
cestors  of  hlr.  gifted  vlfs  (Alda  Mc-  of  Lincoln,  and  the  stories  printed  at 
tarrying  awhile  in  that  region!!  the  time.    So  much  time  has  passed 


Coy). 


to   these   Inter- 


But 


as  did  go  many   other  pioneer  lam-    that  my  memory  as 

lUes  in  tneir  long  Journey  from  Vir-    views  has  grown  dim.  and  I  hesitate 

ginla   into  the    "Territory   Northwest*  |  to    give    now  my   recollection 

jf  the  Ohio." 

Simon  Honlg,  the  artist's  father,  a' 
native  of  Baden,  Is  still  living — at  the1 
advanced  age  of  92 — in  Rockport, 
whither  he  came  as  a  fatherless  lad 
jet  in  his  'teens,  and  where  he  was 
married    to    Mary    KlUlan,    who    had  . 

been  brought  to  America  when  only  J™  t0  attempt  to  recall  them. 
|elght  years  of  age.     Her  father,  Vitus^ 
Killian,  had  sold  all  hia  possessions  in' 
Germany,   realizing   ;>om    rare   wines, 
laces,  etc.,  the  equivalent  of  $10,000 
in  our  money,  a  turn  which  he  placed 
in  a  flat  wooden  trunk  and  then  with 
his  family  set  sail  for  the  New  World. 
His  wife,  the  sculptor's  grandmother. . 
was  personal  custodian  of  this  finan- 
cial treasure  and  the  story  has  alwayi. 
been  handed  down  In  the  family  that 


the  '  .tie  clearing,  along  the  woods- 
path  a  hundred  yards  or  so,  and  sat 
on  a  log  and  took  off  their  shoes, 
and  Abe  carried  both  pairs.  Shoe 
leather  hand  to  last  a  long  time 
hi  those  days.  They  trudged  along 
barefooted  the  three  or  four  miles  to 
her  home.  The  old  lady  smiled  at 
the  recollection,  for  Abe  lived  two  or 
three  miles  the  other  side  of  the 
church  and  he  had  not  known  where 
she  lived  when  he  asked  to  see  her 
home.  He  stayed  to  dinner,  and  no 
doubt  did  ample  Justice  to  it. 

"He  must  have  felt  the  long  walk 
was  worth  while,  for  he  asked  her  to 
let  him  call  again  and  he  kept  com- 
1927,  pany  with  her  for  several  months. 
I  wanted  to  know  what  broke  off 
the  affair  and  Aunt  Elizabeth  said 
her  father  objected.  She  was  re- 
luctant to  tell  me  why,  but  Anally 
said  that  Abe  had  got  too  much 
cider  or  apple-jack  one  day,  and  fell 
In  a  branch  on  his  face  and  was  al- 
most drowned.    She  aald  that  Abe  was 


jbhe  sat  upon  the  trunk  all  the  way  '  Gentryyllle    a   few   persons   who   had 
Iciown  the   Ohio  river   by   flatboat   to'l^.^JJ^S^^^iJflSiS! 

lEvansvllle,    where   the   Ktllians   made 


!  their  first  homo  in  Indiana. 
i.  ... 

No  other  Bon  of  Spencer  county  has 
'ever  cherished  more  protound  appre- 
ciation of  Abraham  Lincoln  than  has 

Georee  Honlg.  and  his  vallar.t  service  , 

..r,       II       i„    i„„,,i™..    u„o    kcd„     remembered  of  Lincoln  and  to  report 
,in      the    Lincoln    Inquiry      has    been  I   .    ,  ,.     '.  .  ,.,  .   „        _*■ 

duofold.  both  as  artist  and  historian.  ,  tnflr   recollections   faithfully.     These 
'it  is  In  the  former  capacity  that  he-Lm!crvlews    Witt     Lincoln's,  bovhooj 


certain  facts  stand  out  with  clearness  not  a  regular  drinking  fellow  and  she 
and  I  have  done  the  best  I  could  to ;  never    heard   of    his    doing    It   again 

but  her  father  was  very  strict  about 
drinking  and  would  never  forgive 
that  one  lapse.  I  do  not  relate  this 
incident  with  any  desire  to  tarnish 
the  fame  of  a  great  man.  Bedaubing 
the  great  dead  seems  to  me  a  con- 
temptible sport,  but  ■  I  feel  that  9 
must  tell  you  Just  the  things  the  old 
lady  told  me.  She  said  that  soon 
afterward  the  Llncolns  moved  to  Illi- 
nois. This  Is  all  I  can  recall  of 
Aunt  Elizabeth  Hesson's  btory.        v 

l/1  •  •  •  N 

"John  Tulley  was  over  85  years  old. 
I  think,  when  I  saw  him  and  lived 
south  of  Gentryvllle  some  distance. 
He  said  Abe  Lincoln  was  a  little  older 
than  he,  but  that  they  were  play- 
mates. He  said  Lincoln  was  at  the 
Tuley  house  once  in  the  early  winter. 
It  was  very  cold  and  the  ground  was 
covered    with    deep    snow.      He    said 


present   them  In  the  way   I  received 

!  them.      I    am   enclosing    a   short    ac- 

i  count  of  my  talks  with  three  of  thosa 

old  people.     My  memory  as  to  lnter^ 

views  with  others  is  too  uncertain  for 


I  am  afraid  that  I  can  do  litU? 
In  supplying  facta  about  Lincoln's 
Indiana  life  and  his  friends  in  Spen- 
cer county.  When  I  was  a  young 
man,  I  was  greatly  Interested  In 
everything  relating  to  Lincoln,  and 
particularly  that  part  of  his  life  spent 
In  southern  Indiana.  That  was 
thirty-odd  years  ago,  about  1896  or 
1097.     There    were    still    living   near 


their  recollections  of  the  great  Presi 
dent  should   be  preserved.     I  visited 


them,  talked  with  them,  and  recorded   he   and   Abe   had   set   some   traps   In 


as    fully    and    accurately    as   possible 
their  memories. 

"My   purpose  was  to   let  them  tell 
in    their    own    way    the    things    they 


is  perhaps  the  more  widely  known, 
through  his  impressive  bas-relief  por- 
trait plaque  done  in  bronze,  showing 
the  rugged  features  of  the  martyred 
President  in  maturity.  Later  work 
bearing  upon  the  samo  subject  has 
taken  up  the  incidents  of  Lincoln's 
youth  In  Spencer  county,  under  the 
form  of  memorial  tablet  markers  in 
and  near  the  pretty  residential  town 
of  Grandvlew;  markers  sponsored  by 
the  Grand  view-Lincoln  Trail  Club,  a 
civic  organization  founded  only  la^t 
iear. 

Two  of  these  new  memorials  are  to 
be  unveiled  Sunday  afternoon,  Feb- 
ruary 12.  1928,  the  119th  anniversary 
of  Lincoln's  birth:  vlth  Lieutenant- 
Governor  F.  Harold  Von  Orman  of 
Evansvllle  and  Albert  J.  Wedeklng  of 
Dale  as  the  principal  speakers  in  the 
ceremonial  exercises  of  dedication 
One  marker  stands  in  the  parkway 
fronting  the  Grandvlew  public  li- 
brary; the  other,  a  mile  and  a  half 
northeast,  at  "New  Hope,"  designating 
the  bite  of  a  store  kept  there  by  Tay- 
lor Busye  I,  from  1821  to  1823,  a 
pioneer  emporium,  at  which  the 
Thomas  Lincoln  family  frequently 
traded. 

Honlg  the  Sculptor  here  speaks  that 
"he  who  runs  may  read."  but  the  la- 
bors of  Honlg  the  Historian  are  of 
interest  none,  the  less  vital,  and  have 
involved  even  more  arduous  re- 
search work.  .  An  example  ther^rfi 
which  deserves  mention  exists  in 
some  correspondence  with  a  former 
Spencer  county  resident  now  living 
In  Kennett,  Missouri,  T.  Hardy  Mas- 
terson.  Learning  that  Masterson  haa 
oome   thirty   years   axo   devoted   con-j 


friends     appeared     In     the     Chicago 


the  woods  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  from  the  house.  They  wanted 
to  go  out  to  the  traps,  but  they 
were  barefooted  and  were  afraid  they 
would  freeze  their  feet.  He  said  they 
finally  figured  out  a  plan.  Each  got 
two  thick  clapboards  and  stood  them 
up  before  the  roaring  fire  In  the 
fireplace  and  let  them  get  hot  clear 


Times-Herald     or     the     Indianapolis  through.      They   then   wrapped   them, 

Journal  about  1896  or  1897.     Dnfor-  ln    a    clotn    and    raced    through    the 

tuna-ely,    I   have    lost     my     original  anow  to  the  traps  and  stood  on  the 

notes  and  the  copies  of  these  stories,  boards  while  they  robbed  and  baited 

and   thirty   years  have  erased   much  the  traps.     He  6ald  they  had  to  stop 

of    the   matter   from    my    mind.     I  once  or  twice,   going   back,   to  warm 

hesitate  to  give  my  dimmed  and  ln-  their    feet,    but    they    did    not    get 

complete  recollections  of  what  those  ]  frost-bitten.  ,» 

old  people  told  me.  but  as  you  think  jA"1  asked  Uncle  John  why  they  dra» 

they  may  have  some  worth,  I  will  do  not  wear  shoes  or  boots  ln  buch  cold 
the  best  I  can. 

"I   called  on  Aunt  Elizabeth   Hes- 
son  first,   (I  think  I  have  ler  name 


correct.)  John  O.  Chewnlng  was 
with  me.  If  I  am  not  mistaken.  My 
recollection  Is  that  6he  lived  some 
distance  south  and  west  of  Lincoln 
City.  I  had  heard  that  6he  was  Lin- 
coln's first  sweetheart,  at  least  his 
first  regular  'company.'  She  was 
about  85  years  old  when  I  saw  her, 
well  preserved,  with  an  active  mind 
and  not  at  all  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  Lincoln  had  been  her 
'beau.'  She  talked  freely  of  him  as 
she  would  have  done  about  any  coun- 
try boy  she  had  known  ln  her  youth. 
"My  recollection  Is  that  she  firs' 
met  Lincoln  at  'Pigeon'  or  'Llttl 
Pigeon'  Baptist  church ._  At  least,  tha 
was  the  beginning  of  their  keeplnj 
company.  She  was  sitting  on  a  spll 
log.  or  puncheon,  bench  toward  tl- 
back  of  the  church  and  Lincoln  came 
In  and  sat  down  by  her.  She  shared 
her  song-book  with  him  and,  in  a 
way  young  people  had  a  hundred 
years  ago  and  still  have,  they  got 
acquainted.  After  the  long  sermon 
was  over.  Abe  asked  to  see  her  home, 
and  she  agreed.    They  walked  out  of 


weather,  and  he  said  because  they 
did  not  have  any.  In  those  days,  he 
continued,  traveling  shoemakers  made 
-irti  the  shoes  for  the  whole  commun- 
ity, sometimes  miles  ln  extent.  The 
cobbler  would  start  at  one  end  of  the 
community  and  work  his  way  down. 
He  booted  and  shoed  the  whole  fam- 
ily In  each  place  and  his  progress 
was  pretty  slow.  The  first  families 
visited  got  their  foot-wear  early  ln  the 
fall  and  wore  them  out  before  spring. 
The  last  customers  might  not  get 
shod  until  almost  Christmas  or  New 
Year,  and  their  shoes  carried  them 
through  the  spring  thaw.  It  was  an 
equitable  arrangement.  They  might 
get  their  chilblains  early  or  they 
might  get  them  late,  but  they  all  got 
them.  I  asked  Uncle  John  If  Abo 
was  different  from  the  other  boys,  and 
he  said,  'No,  except  he  was  mighty 
strong,  and  was  always  reading  when 
he  could  get  any  books.' 
•.  *  • 
Aunt  Rachel  Grigsby  was  also  nn- 


THE  SOUTHWESTERN  INDIANA 
HISTORICAL    SOCIETY    AND 
"THE   LINCOLN    INQUIRY" 
When    in    1915    Indiana   commenced 
making  plans  for  her  Centennial  Cele- 
bration for  1910,  it  was  found  that  our 
great    state    had    been    very    remiss    in 
nut     preserving     pioneer     history,     al- 
though   many    counties    had    published 
histories     in     the    early     eighties    and 
nineties   yet   they   did   not   contain    bio- 
graphies of  the   pioneer  men   and   wo- 
men   but    largely    of    the    people    then 
living. 

So  through-out  the  state  County 
Historical  Societies  were  suddenly  or- 
ganized and  were  very  active  until 
after  the  Centennial  Celebration  when 
they  died  a  slow  death. 

In  1919  Mr.  John  E.  Iglehart  of 
Evansville  realized  the  great  need  of 
preserving  for  posterity  the  biographies 
of  Indiana's  first  citizens,  those  men 
who  came  here  when  the  country  was 
a  vast  forest  and  cleared  the  land,  built 
homes,  established  churches  and 
schools  and  endured  dangers  and  hard- 
ships that  civilization  might  exist  in 
this   western    country. 

Mr.  Iglehart  conceived  the  idea  of 
banding  together  the  southwestern 
counties  of  our  state  and  in  this  way 
reaching  more  people  and  encouraging 
the  founding  of  permanent  county  so- 
cieties that  would  have  membership  in 
the  larger  society,  and  in  January  1920, 
he  founded  the  Southwestern  Indiana 
Historical  Society.  He  had  the  active 
aid  and  co-operation  of  a  select  body 
of  men  and  women  whom  he  described 
as  belonging  to  the  social  and  intellec- 
tual aristocracy  of  Indiana,  most  of 
whom  trace  a  lineage  back  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  State  and  a  number  to 
the  early  settlers  of  the  Territory  of 
Indiana.  The  society,  at  the  time  of  its 
organization  was  composed  of  the 
eight  Counties  of  Warrick,  Spencer, 
Vanderburgh,  Perry,  Dubois,  Pike, 
Posey  and  Gibson. 

Several  years  later  Knox  County  was 
added  to  the  number.  The  member- 
ship in  these  nine  counties  is  now  over 
five  hundred  persons.  The  purposes 
of  this  society  are  three  fold. 

First — The  collecting  and  preserving 
of  biographies  of  the  pioneer  men  and 
women  in  southern  Indiana,  who 
helped   to  build  our  great   state. 

Second — The  collecting  of  pioneer 
relics  and  placing  them  in  County 
Museums  whenever  possible. 

Third — The  erection  of  markers  on 
all  historic  spots  in  the  different  coun- 
ties. 

Soon  after  this  organization  was 
perfected,  knowing  that  Lincoln  was 
the  society's  greatest  asset  and  wishing 
to  learn  everything  possible  concerning 
Lincoln's  life  of  fourteen  years  in  Spen- 
cer County  Mr.  Iglehart  started  what 
was  called  "The  Lincoln  Inquiry."  The 
purpose  of  this  Inquiry  was  to  collect 
from  many  new  sources  information 
concerning  Lincoln's  life  from  1810- 
1830  and  in  his  opinion  this  missing 
chapter  in  Lincoln's  life  would  never 
be  written  until  the  life  of  the  people 
in  the  section  of  the  state  where  Lin- 
coln found  his  environment  was  writ- 
ten. 


*AJ 


The  interest  manifested  in  this  "Lin- 
coln Inquiry"  was  such  that  it  extended 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  our  state  and 
has   become  almost   nation   wide. 

1 1  has  aroused  the  state  of  Indiana 
to  the  realization  that  neither  the  site 
of  the  Lincoln  home  in  Indiana  nor  the 
grave  of  Lincoln's  mother  have  been 
properly  marked. 

Much  valuable  material  relating  to 
the  Lincoln  family  has  been  collected 
bv  the  Southwestern,  some  of  which 
has  already  been  published  by  the 
state  and  much  is  yet  to  be  published  at 
some  future  time. 

Many  noted  historians  have  written 
Mr.  Iglehart  concerning  the  "Lincoln 
Inquiry".  The  late  Senator  Beveridge 
expressed  deep  interest  in  the  work  of 
the  Southwestern  and  Miss  Ida  Tarbell 
has  been  in  close  touch  with  much 
of  the  activity  of  the  society  and  has 
expressed  her  interest  in  the  "Lincoln 
Inquiry."  In  one  letter  to  Mr.  Igle- 
hart she  makes  this  statement  "I  have 
told  you  before  how  essential  to  our 
full  understanding  of  Lincoln  I  felt 
the  work  that  you  are  doing  to  be.  I 
have  been  long  convinced  that  we 
Lincoln  biographers  have  failed  to 
chart  the  all  important  intellectual  and 
ethical  influences  which  filled  the  air 
of  your  part  of  the  world  in  its  pioneer 
period.  You  are  making  it  possible  for 
us  to  do  this  charting." 

Mr.  Carl  Sandburg  and  other  well 
known  historians  have  expressed  much 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  society  and 
among  its  list  of  members  are  such 
well  known  Indiana  historians  as  Dr. 
Logan  Esarey,  Mr.  George  Wilson, 
Judge  Roscoe  Kiper,  Rev.- Louis  War- 
ren, Mr.  Thomas  J.  de  la  Hunt,  Rev. 
Edward  Muir,  and  Mrs.  Kate  Milner 
Rabb. 

The  work  of  the  society  seems  to 
grow  in  importance  and  interest  each 
year  and  at  the  present  time  many 
of  its  members  are  doing  research  work 
for  the  "Reference  and  Research  Com- 
mittee" of  the  Lincoln  Union,  the  state 
organization  which  expects  to  erect 
a  splendid  memorial  at  Lincoln  City, 
Indiana,  home  of  the  Lincolns  for 
fourteen  years  and  the  burial  place  of 
Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln.  "True  patrio- 
tism must  come  from  a  study  of  the 
past,"  and  so  the  members  of  the 
Southwestern  feel  that  they  are  help- 
ing the  coming  generation  to  a  reali- 
zation of  the  meaning  of  patriotism 
and  a  better  understanding  of  their 
ancestors'  lives  and  hardships,  endured 
in  the  building  of  a  new  free  state. 
Mrs.  Calder  Ehrman, 
Pres.  Southwestern  Indiana  His- 
torical Society.  <■  S^ 
1 1  -  UT 


toncal  society. 


Dr.  Dearing  Urges  Hoosiers  to  Claim 
Lincoln  as  Youth  of  Indiana  Hills 


American  youth  must  "be  taught 
through  the  study  of  history  to  ap- 
preciate the  source  and  cost  of  the 
rich  heritage  that  has  become  theirs 
for  without  this  appreciation  there  is 
little  guarantee  of  its  preservation 
on  their  part,  Dr.  William  V.  Dear- 
ing of  Oakland  City,   Ind.,   president 


X  \    - 


v^iir. 


toriana  are  denying  in  the  case  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  the  very  forces  of 
environment  that  are  abnormally 
magnifying  at  an  untimely  date  in 
the  case  of  Washington,"  Dr.  Dear- 
ing said.  "Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
young  son  of  a  poor  Kentucky  emi- 
grant, spent  the  fourteen  years  of 
his  plastic  boyhood  in  the  hills  of 
southern   Indiana,    but   in   the   making 


of  Oakland  City  college,   said   in  his  j  0f   a   great   Lincoln   little    credit    has 

been  given  Indiana. 

"Historians  have  chosen  to  make 
him  the  gift  of  providence,  spring- 
ing up  like  a  beautiful  lily  out  of  the 
mud,  unaccounted  for  by  the  forces 
of  pioneer  Indiana  that  played  upon 
him.  Against  this  rank  injustice/  I 
wish  to  protest 

Some  Ancestor  Had  Brains. 

"Lincoln  was  made  by  the  same 
three  forces  that  make  every  man. 
The  laws  of  heredity  made  Lincoln  a  J 
possibility  because  some  ancestor  had 
brains.  The  law  of  environment  in 
childhood    stimulated    and    developed 


address  yesterday  at  the  weekly 
luncheon  of  the  Kiwanis  Club  at  the 
Claypool.  The  luncheon  program 
was  in  observance  of  "Ladies  dav." 
one  of  the  special  days  designated  by 
the  organization,  and  a  total  of  301 
I  persons  attended.  Dr.  Dealing's  topic 
I  was  "Some  Personal  Remarks  on  the 
Debunking  of   American   History." 

"In  history  as  a  collection  of  relics 
and  antique?:  I  have  no  interest,  and 
yet  in  history  as  food  for  the  minds 
!  of  youth,  I  am  intensely  interested," 
]  Dr.  Dearing  stated.  "Without  his- 
tory, there  can  be  no  intelligent  un- 
derstanding of  the  nature  of  the  life 
stream  that  Hows  down  the  centu- 
ries,  and  youth  can  not  intelligently 


place  themselves  in  this  stream  and  |  his  latent  powers,  for  childhood  re- 
sponds only  to  outside  stimuli.  Third, 
a  great  cause  enlisted  the  man  in  a 
mighty  enthusiasm  and  the  civil  war 
presidency  threw  on  his  broad  shoul- 
ders tremendous  burdens  that 
stretched  his  powers  to  the  limit  by 
day  and  by  night.  Thus  was  he  made 
as  all  mon  are  made. 

"Indiana    has    waited    too    long    to 
claim  her  rightful  share  in  the  mak- 
ing of   the   iirst   gerat  American   out 
of  the  virgin  West,"  Dr.  Dearing  de- 
clared.    "Washington  was    an    Eng- 
lish gentleman,  a  product  of  English 
forces,    who    strangely    chose   not    to 
be  a  Tory  but  threw  the  force  of  his 
strong,    cultured    life    and   wealth   on 
j  the  side  of  the  revolting  ooolnies.  All 
honor  to  him,  but  only  when  Indiana 
j  speaks       out     with      massive      stone 
j  among   the    hills    of    Spencer    county 
will  America  pause  to  read  the   true 


make  its  contribution  to  it.  Without 
history,  they  can  not  draw  wisdom 
from  the  past  for  the  future,  guid- 
ance of  our  ship  of  state,  which  we 
must  shortly  place  in  the  hands  of 
our  children. 

Mud-Balls  at  Washington. 

"The  potent  forces  of  history  must 
be  recognized  and  reckoned  with  in 
training  our  youth,"  he  said.  "Two 
cases  of  bungling  at  the  hands  of 
writers  and  educators  call  for  our  at- 
tention. At  a  recent  large  gathering 
of  teachers,  I  heard  a  leading  Indi- 
ana educator  apply  his  mud-balls 
generously  to  George  Washington 
until  he  was  •  a  badly  smeared  old 
figure  in  American  history. 

"Following  him  on  the  platform,  I 
said:  'I  have  read  the  latest  con- 
cerning   George    Washington    in    the 


morning     paper     from     the     pen     of  I  history   of   this   chnd   0f   the   pioneer 
Rupert  Hughes.     According  to  Rupe,  ,  forests  and  hmSj   the  uitimate  prod_ 


George    was    a   pretty    tough    guy-a  j  ucl  of    the    pioneer    people    who    laid 

drunkard,   a  gambler,  a  corrupter  of  i 
i  the  ballot,  a  slave-driver  and  various 
|  other  things,  but  the  historic  fact  re- 
j  mains   that   George   Washington   and 
|  his    compatriots    conceived,    brought  j  VhV"his7o'rians. 

forth     and     established     the     world  s  i 


deep   and   strong   the   foundations   of 

the  empire  of  the   middle  West.   Let 

Indiana   rise    and    build    the    Lincoln 

I  memorial  and   remove  the  stigma  of 


A  program  of  songs  was  given  by 
Mrs.  Charles  Ritter,  formerly  leading 
soprano  with  the  Aborn  Opera  Com- 
pany, and  a  quartet  from  Arsenal 
Technical  high  school.  The  women 
..  .  .  .were    the    guests    of    the    club    at    a 

Of     course      George     Washington  |  party  at  the  Indiana   theater  follow. 


greatest  republic,  of  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  a  citizen — a  pretty 
good-sized  job  and  there  are  plenty 
living  Americans  who  are  not  big 
enough  to  do  it. 


was  a  rran  of  his  times,  as  any  sane 
adult  knows.  The  preacher  who 
preached  to  him  probably  took  his 
toddy,  but  to  take  George  Washing- 
ton out  of  his  times  and  setting  and 
bring  him  down  here  more  than  a 
century  and  in  the  presence  of  Amer- 
ican youth,  turn  on  him  the  spotlight 
of  the  standards  and  ideals  of  our 
day  of  the  eighteenth  amendment 
and  forgotten  slavery,  that  is  not 
history— that  is  a  travesty  on  his- 
tory. * 

Critics  Are  Buzzards. 

"I  am  not  protesting  against  the 
critical  review  of  revolutionary  docu- 
ments and  historic  movements.  I  am 
thinking  only  of  the  personal  habits 
of  a  great  American.  George  is  dead. 
Buzzards  and  ghouls  disturb  the 
dead  and  find  pleasure  in  carrion. 
George  was  my  friend  and  your 
friend.  He  did  us  a  good  turn  by 
his  services.  It  is  part  of  true 
friendship  to  be  able  to  enjoy  the 
flowers  blooming  in  the  garden  of  a 

I  friend    and    not    to    see    the    broken 

I  gate  of  his  garden. 

1     "On   the   other  hand,    modern   hia- 


ing   the   luncheon  program. 


Child   of  Tom   and   Nancy 
Hanks  Lincoln  Born 
'  -        in  Cabin 

THE  Kentucky  years  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  life 
must  have  been  a  dark  blur  in 
his  mind,  for  ho  was  set  down 
in  his  Indiana  home  on  Little 
Pigeon  creek  when  only  eight 
years  old. 

But  things  happened  to  him 
during  those  little  boy  years  on 
Knob  creek-  farm,  eight  miles 
from  Ilodgenville,  Ky.,  that 
crinkled  into  the  child  brain. 
and  formed  furrows  to  receive 
the  impressions  that  finally  cre- 
ated his  great  mind. 

Little  Abe  was  brought  into  the 
world  in  a  one-roomed,  dirt- 
floored  cahin  on  the  12th  day  of 
February,  1809,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  old  "granny  woman,"  Aunt 
Peggy  "Walters.  She  and  Tom  Lin- 
coln and  a  moaning  woman  named 
Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  achieved  a 
boy-child,  who  was  named  Abra- 
ham, after   his   grandfather. 

This  handful  of  Lincolns  came 
to  the  dark  and  bloody  ground  by 
a  circuitous  route.  Abraham's  first 
ancestor  was  his  great-great-great- 
great-grandfather  Samuel.  The 
third  of  his  sons,  Mordecai,  found- 
ed the  Lincoln  line. 

One  Mordecai,  the  great-great- 
greai-grandfather,  moved,  with  the 
first  Abraham  to  Monmouth  county 
in  New  England.  Mordecai-  later 
became  an  ironmaster  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. John  Lincoln,  the  oldest 
son  of  Mordecai,  and  Abe's  great- 
great-grandfather,  went  to  the 
colony  of  Virginia.  Abe's  grand- 
father  was   named    Abraham. 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  this 
Abraham  married  Bathsheba  Her- 
ring, and  they  established  them- 
selves in  the  great  Shenandoah 
valley.  But  Kentucky  pulled  Lin- 
coln, particularly  thru  his  friend 
and  relative,  Daniel  Boone.  Boone 
had  established  a  trail  thru  the 
Cumberland  (Jap.  This  was  known 
as  the   Wilderness   road. 

When  Virginia  took  a  hand, 
established  land  offices  and  im- 
proved the  Wilderness  road,  Lin- 
coln was  decided.  He  had  been 
hesitant  theretofore  because  the 
only  other  way  into  Kentucky  was 
the  Ohio  river,  in  the  hands  of 
Indians  and  the  British. 

In  17S0,  the  Lincolns  moved  to 
Kentucky,  finally  ending  up  with 
800  acres  just  below  Green  river. 
»     *     * 

r"T",HIS  courageous,  buckskinued 
■*-  pioneer,  adventuring  a  bit  too 
tar  from  the  stockade  one  day  in 
his  eagerness  to  clear  his  land, 
was  tomahawked  by  an  Indian  in 
Bight  of  hi-  three  sons,  Mordecai, 
John  and  Thomas.  While  the  last- 
named,  then  only  eight,  stood 
terror-stricken  over  his  father's 
body,  and  the  Indian  stood  above 
him  with  upraised  weapon.  Mor- 
decai brought  a  rifle  to  his  smoul- 
der  and   shot  down   the   marauder. 


The  mother  Bathsheba  brought  I 
up  her  boys  in  the  usual  pioneer" 
tfca>«.  Altho  there  was  not  much  i 
of  formal  education,  they  were' 
Lanvlictrlwd  wiin  the  Bible  and  the j 
stiff  moral  code  of  the  d*,v-  The! 
mother  died  and  Thomas  went  to' 
live  with  hih  uncle  Isaac  in  Ten-! 
nessee  for  a  while. 

Then  he  moved  to  stay  with  his 
brother  Mordecai,  ab^'ut  eight 
miles    from     Springfield,    Ky.,    on1 

I  ' 

i  Beech  Fork.  In  the  home  of  a 
[neighbor,  Richard  Berry,  was  an 
■orphan  girl,  Nancy  Hanks.  Thomas, 
i  took  her  to  church,  to  corn  husk-; 
jing  "bees"  and  house  raisings.; 
They  were  married  June  12,  18UG.| 
Lincoln^    first   memory    of    Ken- 1 

tucky  as  he    afterwards   said,  was 
of    Knob    creek    farm. 

But    Thomas   Lincoln    had    "land 
|  troubles."     The   recklessly  granted 
I  patents   of  the  Transylvania   com- 
pany   and    the    irresponsibility    of 
overlapping  surveys  brought  others 

to  claim  Lincoln's  land.  Their*  j 
suit  for  ejectment  was  not  sus-! 
taincd  in  court,  but  this  happen-- 
ing,  together  with  the  death  of  a 
new-born  child,  made  them  want; 
to  seek  new  terditory. 
*     $     * 

AND    it    is     told     how     Thomas: 
Lincoln      built     a     boat      and. 
[sailed    away,    a    pioneer    argonaut.' 


THEIR  crossing  landed  them  at  I 
the  ffcot  of  Anderson's  creek. 
At  the  house  of  a  man  named  j 
Posey,  they  got  a  wagon,  loaded] 
their  slim  belongings,  and  drove 
16  miles  to  their  claim.  It  is  told! 
that  the  trail  was  so  narrow.  Tom 
Lincoln  had  to  cut  a  way  often; 
with  his  ax  thru  the  brush  audi 
trees. 

And  so,  as  Carl  Sandburg  saysi 
In  his  life  of  Lincoln:  "Tom  Lin- 
coln, his  wife,  boy  and  girl,  had 
.arrived  on  a  claim  on  little  Pigeon 
I  creek,  without  a  horse  or  cow, 
I with  a  little  piece  of  land  under 
their  feet  and  the  wintry  sky  high 
'over." 


jto   locate  a  new    home   in   the   new 


.and— an  Indiana  land,  described  i 
by  others  as  of  rich  fertility  of 
black  earth,  good  tb  corn  seed. 

Selling  his  properl>   for  $20  cash 
and   400   gallons   of   whisky,   a   kind 
of  cash  in  those  days,  Tom  set  out; 
in  his  improvised,  boat  down   Knob 
creek  into  Salt  river  and  into   the: 
Ohio   river.     At   the    mouth  of  that: 
stream,    his    boat    overturned    and 
he   lost   all   his   belongings. 

Undaunted,  Abe's  father  crossed1 
to  the  "Jndlanny"  side  at  Thomp-! 
son's  ferry,  landing  at  a  point  nearj 
the  settlement  of  Troy.  He  struck  | 
into  the  unbroken  country  and1 
picked  out  a  site  about  16  miles: 
northwest  of  the  river.  He  notched  i 
the  trees,  cleared  away  the  brush] 
and  filed  his  "claim"  at  the  land 
office  in  Vincennes.  Ind„  a  section: 
to  be  paid  for  at  $2  an  acre. 

Tom  walked  back  to  his  fajnily! 
in  Kentucky  and  they  made  imme- 
diate preparations  to  leave  Young 
Abe  wasn't  old  enough  to  be  of 
much  assistance,  but  he  did  What 
he  could.  They  probably  started, 
historians  have  agreed,  in  a  "cov-; 
ered  wagon."  Having  come  to 
Kentucky  over  the  Wilderness 
road,  they  were  skilled  In  pioneer- 
ing, and  started  with  three  horses, 
a  cow,  a  few  bens,  and  of  course, 
a  dog. 

Troy  is  about  75  miles  north- 
west of  Knob  creek.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  route  led  the  Lin- 
colns thru  Hodgenville,  Klizabeth- 
town,  where  Joseph  Hanks,  a 
friend,  lived.  It  is  doubtless  true 
that  they  stopped  with  relatives 
and  friends  along  the  route  thru 
|  Kentucky.  Then  they  made  on  as 
[straight  a  line  as  possible,  for  the 
1  Ohio   river.     It    took   them    a   week. 


Uncle  Ray's  Corner 


The  Boyhood  of  Lincoln. 


r.  INCBJ  this  1»  the  birthday  of  Abra- 
b  ham  Lincoln.  I  am  going  to 
Bpeak   about   hl»   childhood 

The  father  of  Abraham  wAe  Thom- 
a8  Lincoln  (sometimes  spelled 
"Llnkhorn").  *  rough  type  of  man 
who  could  not  read  a  page  in  a 
book.  He  was  a  farmer,  or  at  leas 
an  excuse  for  a  farmer.  After  try 
Ing  to  make  a  living  on  two  Ken- 
tucky farms,  he  moved  to  Illinois. 
We  can  at  leaat  say  this  much  for 
Mm--*hat  he  "kept  moving.  Till- 
ing in  one  place,  he  tried  to  do  bet- 
ter somewhere  else.  Perhaps  he 
would  have  made  a  euooe.8  If  he 
had  not  been  bo  fond  of  rum. 

Abraham's  mother  was  made  of 
better  stuff.  She  gave  her  little 
■on  klndnes.  In  the  midst  of  hit 
bleuk  life.  The  boy  spent  the  first 
■  even  vears  of  his  life  in  parts  of 
Kentucky  where  there  were  few, 
people.  But  there  were  a  great  many 
trees,  and  Abe  made  friend,  with  the 
creatures  of  the  forest.  80  far  as 
I  know,  he  did  not  oatoh  any  of 
{hem  to  tame,  but  It  1.  on  record 
that  he  felt  friendly  toward  them. 
When  his  father  caught  them  in 
traps,  his  heart  was  pained.  More 
than  onoe  he  visited  g tTBJ,  and 
■et  free  the  oaptlve.  MoVe  than 
onoe  his  father  caught  him  tn  the 
act.   and  gave  him  a  "Wpplng. 

From  Kentucky  the  Lincoln  fam- 
ily moved  across  the  Ohio  to  South- 
irn  Indiana.  Abraham  spent  ; a  cold 
Sreary  winter  in  a  shack  which  his 

Jather  put  "P-  Durln"  thftt  W»  ^ 
he  Passed  hi.  eighth  birthday.  Boon 
after  It  wa.  over,  his  mother  died 
X  little  boy-a  ohlld  with  a  mind 
which  wanted  to  grow— was  left 
without  a  motherl  Worse  still,  the 
father  who  wae  left  to  him  waea 
man  who  could  not  understand  the 
?reame  whloh  rise  above  the  hard 
Seta Tit  life.  What  would  happen 
to   Abraham?     That  wa.   a   question 

leFate  decided,  and  the  decision  wa. 
irood  Thomas  Lincoln  mado  a  trip 
to  Kentucky,  and  returned  with  a 
woman  whom  he  had  known  year. 
Wore  and  whom  he  had  now  taken 
h  -eoond  wife.  Large  m  the 
^ind  of  the  hoy  when  he  eaw  the 


LINCOLN 

party  arrive,  wa.  a  wagon  load  of 
furniture.  Chair,  and  table,  had 
been  aoaroe  In  the  Lincoln  house- 
hold, and  were  probably  the  be.t 
gifts  the  wife  could  have  brought. 

As  time  passed,  the  stepmother 
proved  to  be  far  more  important 
than  her  furniture.  She  was  not 
like  stepmothers  In  fairy  stories. 
She  treated  Abraham  kindly  and 
gave  him  courage  to  go  on  with  his 
reading.  In  Kentucky  he  had 
learned  something  about  reading; 
now  he  learned  more — bit  by  bit. 
The  school  system  of  Indiana  wae 
far  different  than  It  is  today.  From 
a  "traveling  schoolmaster,"  Abra- 
ham learned  some  things  from  time 
to  time;  but  most  of  his  day.  were 
spent  working  on  his  fathor*.  farm 
or  on  the  farm  of  neighbor..  Little 
did  anyone  then  dream  that  he 
would  become  President  of  the 
United  State.. 

Tomorrow— "Will  Ton  Be  My  Tal- 
Ooprrlght.  IBM,  fcr  FuMUheie*  gyngloaee. 


Lincoln  ys  Early  Manhood. 


Continued   jrom   Nineteenth   Page 

ing.  For  a  time  things  looked  mighty  rosy 
and  encouraging.  Then  came  a  dark  cloud. 
One  of  the  old  Berry  and  Lincoln  notes,  for 
which  Lincoln  had  assumed  responsibility,  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  nickel-skinning  old 
Shylock  by  the  name  of  Van  Bergen.  He  sued 
Lincoln,  got  judgment  and  forced  the  sale  of 
his  surveying  instruments  and  the  old  horse 
en  which  he  made  his  long  surveying  trips 
about  the  county.  But  things  brightened  up 
the  moment  the  auctioneer  started  the  sale. 
"Uncle  Jimmy"  Short,  who  "liked  Abe  Lin- 
coln." was  present,  and  he  manifested  his 
friendship  by  buying  Abe's  hoise  and  instru- 
ments for  $120  and  turned  them  back  to  the 
boy.  Years  later,  when  Lincoln  was  living  at 
the  White  House  in  Washington,  he  heard  that 
his  old  friend  "Uncle  Jimmy"  had  lost  every- 
thing and  was  up  against  it  out  In  California, 
where  he  had  gone  to  make  a  fresh  start.  Ko 
appointed  him  Indian  agent,  which  made  his 
last  years  comfortable  and  happy. 

Lincoln's  big-heartedness  was  shown  on  an- 
other interesting  occasion.  Dr.  Charles  Chand- 
ler, a  country  doctor,  who  looked  after  the  ail- 
ments of  the  people  in  a  section  some  distance 
from  New  Salem,  learned  that  a  land  .shark 
from  the  East  was  about  to  file  on  his  farm. 
He  was  hastening  to  Springfield,  40  miles  away, 
when  his  horse  played  out,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  walk  and  lead  the  animal  behind  him.  A 
stranger  came  galloping  along  on  a  spirited 
horse  and  In  neighborly  fashion  reined  up  to 
Inquire  what  was  wrong.  When  Chandler  ex- 
plained his  trouble  and  of  his  eagerness  to 
reach  the  capital  ahead  of  the  shark,  the 
stranger  leaped  from  his  horse  and  turned  it 
over  to  the  doctor  and  told  him  to  hurry  on 
and  to  leave  It  at  the  livery  stable,  where  they 
would  swap  back.  Imagine  Chandler's  sur- 
prise when  this  same  stranger  came  to  his 
place  some  months  later  to  do  some  surveying. 
They  became  lifelong  friends. 


V\/HILE  going  about  the  country  on  surveying 
trips  or  working  in  the  post  office  Lin- 
coln was  never  without  a  book.  He  would  read 
while  on  horseback  or  walking  along  the  streets. 
One  evening,  after  finishing  a  wood-chopping 
job.  he  stretched  out  beneath  a  tree,  in  his 
shirt  sleeves  and  bare  feet,  and  began  reading 
a  book.  His  employer,  who  happened  along, 
asked  him  what  he  was  reading.  "I'm  not 
reading;  I'm  studying  law,"  was  the  reply. 
This  strange  picture  was  too  much  for  the  em- 
ployer. "Good  God  Almighty!"  he  exclaimed 
and  walked  on  down  the  street. 

In  the  Spring  of  1834  Lincoln  announced 
for  the  Legislature.  He  made  a  thorough  cam- 
paign and  was  elected.  In  order  to  make  a 
presentable  appearance  at  the  State  Capitol 
and  to  settle  some  pressing  debts,  he  was  obliged 
to  borrow  $200.  The  day  he  said  good-by  to 
his  sweetheart,  Ann  Rutledge,  he  was  becom- 
ingly arrayed  In  a  new  suit  of  butternut  jeans. 
It  was  a  happy  day  for  him.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature  and  engaged  to  the 
sweetest  girl  In  the  world. 

In  the  Spring  of  1835  Lincoln  returned  from 
the  legislative  session  and  resumed  his  survey- 
ing and  postmastering  and  happy  courting  of 
the  charming  Ann.  For  several  months  all  the 
world  was  bright  and  happy.  But  all  of  a 
sudden,  so  far  as  Lincoln  was  concerned,  the 
sun  stopped  shining,  the  birds  no  longer  sang 
and  the  flowers  and  trees  withered  and  died. 
Ann  Rutledge  was  stricken  with  fever.  She 
sent  for  Abe.  When  he  came,  those  in  the 
sick  room  quietly  tiptoed  out  and  left  them 
alone  together.  That  was  their  final  leave- 
taking.  When  Lincoln  left  the  room,  he  was 
bowed  with  grief  and  tears  were  streaming  down 
his  rugged  features.  This  was  the  saddest  day 
of  his  life.  On  August  25,  1835,  Ann  Rutledge 
passed  to  the  great  beyond. 

Poor    Lincoln   was  disconsolate.     Never   was 


he  so  lonesome  and  heart-weary  in  all  his  days. 
He  wanted  to  be  a.k>ne  with  his  grief.  With 
bowed  head  and  tear-dimmed  eyes  he  roamed 
day  after  day  over  the  hills  and  through  the 
woods  seeking  peace.  He  could  neither  eat 
nor  sleep.  Many  trips  were  made  to  the  little 
grave  that  held  the  remains  of  his  dear  one. 
Kindly  friends  took  him  to  their  home  and 
slowly  nursed  him  back  to  his  former  self,  and 
he  became  somewhat  reconciled  to  the  wonder- 
ful thing  that  had  gone  out  of  his  life. 

Lincoln,  of  course,  was  possessed  of  too  much 
mentality  to  permit  his  loss  permanently  to 
affect  his  life.  He  dug  into  his  work  harder 
than  ever  before — always  a  mighty  good  plan. 
One  Sunday  morning,  during  this  period,  while 
stretched  out  on  Green's  cellar  floor  studying  a 
law  book,  he  was  introduced  to  Richard  Yates, 
who  during  his  presidency  was  the  great  war 
Governor  of  IllinoLs.  They  became  great 
friends.  Lincoln  did  considerable  legal  work 
long  before  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  such 
as  drawing  up  legal  papers  and  trying  cases 
before  justices  of  the  peace.  Not  being  licensed, 
he,  of  course,  could  not  charge  any  fees.  But 
he  appreciated  the  practice  that  it  gave  him. 

In  1836  Lincoln  was  again  elected  to  the 
Legislature.  He  received  the  largest  number  of 
votes  of  any  of  the  nine  men  elected  from  his 
county.  At  this  session  he  was  in  charge  of 
the  bill  removing  the  State  capital  from  Van- 
dalia  to  Springfield.  He  also  opposed  a  resolu- 
tion disapproving  the  formation  of  abolition 
societies.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Lincoln  had 
occasion  to  be  interested  in  the  question  of 
slavery  many  years  prior  to  the  Civil  War. 

While  attending  the  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture Lincoln  was-  admitted  to  the  bar  and  made 
arrangements  to  enter  into  partnership  at 
Springfield  with  his  old  friend,  John  T.  Stuart, 
his  companion  of  Black  Hawk  War  days  and 
from  whom  he  had  borrowed  law  books.  At 
the  end  of  the  session  he  returned  to  New 
Salem  to  say  good-by  to  the  dear  friends  he 
had  made  during  his  six  years  there.  He  had 
arrived  at  this  village,  as  he  expressed  it  years 
later,  "a  strange,  friendless,  uneducated,  penni- 
less boy,  working  on  a  flatboat  at  $10  per 
month."  He  was  leaving  New  Salem  a  man — 
one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  State.  What 
a  remarkable  change  had  been  wrought  in  six 
short  years!  Saying  good-by  to  these  friends 
was  no  easy  task.  Leaving  the  familiar  scenes 
of  his  lost  Ann  Rutledge  was  a  still  more  diffi- 
cult task.  That  farewell  trip  from  New  Salem 
to  Springfield  must  have  been  filled  with  a 
strange  mixture  of  thoughts — sad  ones  of  the 
past  and  hopeful  ones  of  the  future.  He  was 
giving  up  old  and  tried  friends  for  new  and 
untried  ones. 


STAR,    WASHING  TON,    D.    C,    FEBRtTARY~9.     Tflflfi 
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May  5,  1930 
CALEB  HAZEL,  LINCOLN'S 
NEIGHBOR  AND  TEACHER 


According-  to  the  testimony  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  name  of  his  sec- 
ond school  teacher  was  Caleb  Hazel. 
Like  his  predecessor,  Zachariah  Riney, 
Hazel  was  no  itinerant  pedagogue  but 
a  resident  of  long  standing  in  the 
Knob  Creek  community.  He  was  very 
closely  associated  with  both  of  the 
parents  of  the  president,  as  will  be 
shown. 


Some  time  after  the  Lincolns  moved 
to  Knob  Creek  in  1811  Caleb  Hazel 
returned  and  occupied  a  one  hundred 
acre  tract  adjacent  to  the  Thomas 
Lincoln  land.  In  fact,  the  house  of 
Caleb  Hazel  was  so  close  to  the  Lin- 
coln line  that  the  person  who  later 
purchased  the  cabin  wondered  whether 
or  not  it  was  on  his  land  or  the  land 
Lincoln  had  owned. 

Some  time  previous  to  Lincoln's 
school  clays,  Caleb  Hazel's  wife  had 
passed  away,  and  when  he  started  out 
on  a  second  matrimonial  venture  he 
secured  Thomas  Lincoln,  his  next  door 
neighbor,  to  serve  as  his  bondsman. 
This  bond  signed  by  Thomas  Lincoln 


October   12,    1816,   is   one   of  the  last 
Some  time_in_  the  year  1785,  Hazel    official  acts  of  Thomas  Lincoln  in  the 


married  the  Widow  Hall.  On  Novem- 
ber 17,  1788,  he  signed  an  agreement 
to  pay  her  orphan  children,  Elizabeth, 
Levi,  David,  and  Henry,  "the  sum  of 


state  of  Kentucky  as  the  family  moved 
to  Indiana  within  the  next  month 
or  so. 

An  endorsement  on  an  early  record 


from  Virginia."  There  are  several 
examples  of  Caleb  Hazel's  handwrit- 
ing in  the  records  of  the  Hardin  Coun- 
ty court.  There  is  evidence  that  he 
was  not  only  a  good  scribe  but  a  good 
grammarian  as  well.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  what  he  was  able  to  contrib- 
ute very  much  to  the  early  educational 
training   of   Abraham    Lincoln. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  he 
was  very  closely  connected  with  the 
Hanks  family  through  his  marriage 
with  Elizabeth  Hall.  Letters  from  his 
descendants,  which  are  now  before 
me,  claim  that  the  Halls,  Hankses,  and 
Hazels  all  came  into  the  Kentucky 
country  together  and  were  neighbors 
back  in  Virginia.  There  is  evidence 
that  he  was  a  friend  of  the  pioneer 
Joseph  Hanks.  We  have  observed  that 
two  of  his  stepchildren  married  two 
of  Joseph  Hanks  children,  William 
Hanks  and  Nancy  Hanks,  said  to  be 


ffii;emPOt0h"<,Ses?aS"o?h &?.££%   !". !.'.S*!  *■£««* 7ho*f  M, 

had  been  killed  by  the  Indians. 


when   Thomas   Lincoln  left  Kentucky     motner-     One    of    Caleb   Hazel's    own 


Elizabeth  Hall  and  Levi  Hall  both 
married  children  of  Joseph  Hanks, 
said  to  be  the  grandfather  of  Nancy 
Hanks,  Lincoln's  mother.  On  January 
10,  1794,  Hazel  signed  an  endorsement 
as  a  witness  to  a  land  transaction 
which  took  place  between  two  of  the 
sons  of  Joseph  Hanks. 


he  stored  "about  forty  bushels  of  corn 
in  the  loft  of  the  house  that  Caleb 
Hazel  now  lives  in." 


As  early  as  December  9,  1789, 
Hazel's  home  had  become  sufficiently 
well  known  to  have  been  designated  in 
a 


children  and  a  son  of  William  Hanks 
married  sisters. 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  went  to 
school  to  Hazel  he  was  no  stranger 
to  the  teacher.  Hazel  was  not  only 
well  acquainted  with  the  child's  par- 
ents but  he  had  known  the  boy's 
grandparents  as  well.  The  Knob  Creek 
school  must  have  been  made  up,  very 
largely,  of  cousins.  Among  these  cous- 


Hazel's  new  bride  was  Mary  Stev- 
ens. She  certified  in  an  oath  to  the 
county  clerk  that  her  age  "is  far  above 
the  demands  of  the  law."  It  was  just 
previous  to  this  second  marriage  in 
1816  that  Hb^el  became  the  school 
teacher  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  was 
then  a  widower  and  must  have  been    ms  were  some  of  Hazel's  own  grand 

,,..  . ,,,,„,.,    ,„ ,  ,,,    about  55  years  of  age.    He  had  been    children. 

"road  order  as  "Caleb  Hazel's  cabin  pj*161?13? r  °f  the  .South  fork  BaPtist  As  the  first  school  teacher  of  Abra- 
on  the  waters  of  Knob  Creek."  In  K>ur.cn  DUt  ™af  given  a  letter  of  dis-  ham  and  his  sister  Sarah  was  at  least 
1795  he  was  appointed  a  surveyor  of  ^1S.^10,n  about  *he  t,ime  the  church  was  fifty  years  old  when  he  taught  them 
the   road   from    "the   mouth    of  Knob    £ ■  vwP  the  slavery  controversy,    and    as   Hazel   himself   was    fifty-five 

Creek  to  Hazel's  cabin."  ™e    p.ro.ba.b.iy,,  omted  with    the    Little    when  he  taught  the  children  of  Thorn- 

Mount  Anti-Slavery  Church  which  was 
There    is    evidence    that    for    some    organized  at  that  time  and  with  which 
time  he  kept  a  tavern  or  "ordinary,"    Mr.    and    Mrs.   Thomas   Lincoln  were 

affiliated. 


as  it  was  then  called.  On  September 
24,  1793,  an  indictment  was  brought 
against  him  "for  retailing  spiritous 
liquors  by  the  small  without  a  license." 
He  evidently  continued  in  the  tavern 
business  for  in  1797  he  was  issued  a 
license  "to  keep  an  ordinary  at  his 
home  on  Knob  Creek."  The  year  after 
this  license  was  granted,  he  contracted 
on  the  17th  of  March,  1798,  by  a  "writ- 
ten agreementical  to  rent  the  place  for 
six  years  to  Conrad  Suter  for  $51.00 
per  year."  Apparently  Hazel  refused 
to  give  Suter  possession  as  is  set  forth 
in  a  suit  brought  against  Hazel.  Fur- 
ther difficulties  were  experienced  by 
Hazel  when  he  sold  some  property  on 
Knob  Creek  to  Clement  Lee  and  also 

deeded  the  same  piece  of  ground  to  his 
stepson,  Henry  Hall. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Hazel 

decided  to  move  to  Green  County.  His 

name  disappeared  from  the  tax  books 

•  of  Hardin  County  and  was  entered  on 

the  Green  County  records. 

In  the  meantime,  four  children  had 
been  born  to  Caleb  Hazel  and  the 
former  Widow  Hall — Richard,  Peter, 
Caleb,  and  Lydia.  Richard  was  born 
May  14,  1785.  When  the  oldest  child 
was  twenty  years  old.  the  same  year 
that  Thomas  Lincoln  and  Nancy 
Hanks  were  married  in  Washington 
County,  Caleb  Hazel  bought  twenty 
acres  of  land  in  Green  County,  about 
halfway  between  Greensburg  and 
Hodgenville.  Probably  he  had  been 
living  on  this  place  for  the  past  three 
or  four  years. 


We  learn  from  one  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Caleb  Hazel  that  "he  was  what 

the  old  people  called  a  school  teacher. 
Qur  grandfather  Hazel  was  a  good 
scholar  for  his  time  and  had  many 
fine  books  leather  bound.  I  believe 
they  were  his  father's  books  brought 


as  Lincoln,  the  future  president's  first 
formal  instruction  was  cared  for  by 
men  above  middle  age. 

Hazel's  last  days  were  spent  in 
Green  County  on  the  farm  still  known 
as  the  old  Hazel  farm.  He  died  on  a 
boat  on  the  Ohio  River  while  on  the 
way  to  visit  his  son  Peter  Hazel. 

There  are  some  descendants  of 
Caleb  Hazel  who  feel  that  Caleb  Hazel, 
Jr.,  was  the  teacher  of  the  president 
rather  than  the  old  gentleman.  We 
know  nothing  whatever  about  the 
scholarship  abilities  of  the  younger 
Hazel  and  preference  seems  to  have 
been  given  to  the  older  man  as  the 
teacher  of  Abraham.  Caleb,  Jr.,  was 
married  on  January  13,  1813,  to  Polly 
Atherton,  but  is  said  to  have  been  liv- 
ing in  Green  County  at  the  time  Lin- 
coln was  attending  the  Knob  Creek 
school  in  Hardin  County. 

Note :  This   is  the  second  article  in  a  series 
on  the  five  school  teachers  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN'S 

FIRST  SCHOOL  TEACHER 

"Before  leaving  Kentucky,  he  (Abra- 
ham Lincoln)  and  his  sister  were 
sent  for  short  periods,  to  A  B  C 
schools,  the  first  kept  by  Zachariah 
Riney,  and  the  second  by  Caleb  Hazel. 
"At  this  time  his  (Abraham's) 
Riney  was  born  in  1763  in  St.  Mary 
County,  Maryland.  Sixty  families  liv- 
ing in  this  community  pledged  them- 
selves to  migrate  to  the  Kentucky 
country  within  a  specified  time.  The 
first  twenty-five  families  moved  as 
early  as  1785.  Within  the  next  ten 
years  the  family  group  with  which 
Zachariah  was  associated  arrived  at 
the  Pottinger's  Creek  neighborhood 
near  the  Holy  Cross  church.  This  was 
the  first  church  of  the  Catholic  faith 
father  resided  on  Knob  Creek,  on  the 
road  from  Bardstown,  Kentucky,  to 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  at  a  point  three 
or  three  and  a  half  miles  south  or 
southwest  of  Atherton's  ferry,  on 
Rolling  Fork." 
Sketch  prepared  by  Lincoln  for  Scripps 

We  have  Abraham  Lincoln's  own 
testimony  that  Zachariah  Riney  was 
his  first  school  teacher.  This  peda- 
gogue probably  exerted  the  first  direct 
influence  over  Abraham  Lincoln,  out- 
side the  personnel  of  his  own  home, 
erected  west  of  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains and  was  built  by  Father  De- 
Rchan  in  1792. 

By  the  year  1795  Thomas  Riney, 
father  of  Zachariah,  had  passed  away 
and  Zachariah  was  appointed  admin- 
istrator of  the  estate.  From  the  settle- 
ment papers  in  the  Nelson  County 
Courthouse  we  learn  that  Zachariah 
had  a  brother  by  the  name  of  Basil 
and  three  sisters  named  Anna,  Mary, 
and  Henrietta.  April  2,  1796,  the 
name  of  Zachariah  Riney  appeared  on 
the  tax  list  for  Washington  County  as 
a  "white  male  over  21  years  cf  age." 
His  wife's  name  was  Margaret.  Nancy 
married  James  Alvey,  Mary  was 
united  to  Clement  Gristy,  and  Henri- 
etta became  the  wife  of  John  Wathen. 

The  will  of  Thomas  Riney  states 
that  "the  negroes  of  which  ha  died 
possessed  should  not  be  sold  oat  of  the 
family  of  his  children."  Thomas  Riney 
signed  the  ".'ill  by  making  a  mark, 
which  would  indicate  he  could  not 
write. 

Zachariah  was  living  at  the  foot  of 
Rohan  Knob,  on  Pottinger's  Creek,  in 
1805,  when  members  of  the'-  order  of 
Our.  Lady  .of  LaTrappe  established  a 
coiony  there.  As  they  remained  only 
four  years  at'  the  time  of  this  first 
veuturc  it  is  not  likely  that  Riney, 
who  was  then  forty-two  years  ui  age, 
v/as  very  greatly  influenced  by  them. 

Little  is  known  about  Riney's  char- 
acter. Just  a  single  reference  to  his 
eariy  reputation  is  revealed  ina.de.- 
pOi.LH.n  CJi.ii.en  m  1S17  in  which  the  de- 
ponent ,says  that,  "Riney  is  well 
versed  in  little  tricks,  that  his. father, 
was  an  excellent  man,  but  unacquaint- 
ed with  land  titles,  that  he,  as  your 
responuenc  nas  been  informed,  relieves 
Riney  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
situation  of  the  land   at  the  time  the 


exchange    took    place    and    that    this 

complainant  was  to  run  all  responsi- 
bility in  the  title  and  not  come  Dack  on 
your  respondent."  As  this  was  the  de- 
position of  the  defendant  in  the  case 
we  might  expect  him  to  be  prejudiced 
against  Riney. 

This  litigation  was  over  the  tract  of 
land  on  which  Riney  was  then  living 
and  which  he  had  purchased  :n  1811. 
Part  of  the  farm  originally  had  been 
in  possession  of  the  pioneer  Joseph 
Hanks,  and  was  situated  on  the  barncs 
of  the  -Rolling  Fork.  The  very  same 
year  Riney  bought  the  farm,  Thomas 
Lincoln  moved  his  family  from  the 
cabin  in-which  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
born  to  a  farm  on  Knob' 'Creek  about 
twomiles  from  the  home  of  Riney.'"" 

:The  log  school  house,  for  the  Knob 
{Creek -community  was  situated  where 
the  town. .of  Athertonville  jiovv  stands, 
about,  two  miies  from  the.  homes  ..of 
Riney  and  Lincoln,  who  Jived,  on  differ- 
ent sides  of,  the  Rolling  Fork.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  probably  attended  the 
school  taught  in  this  log  house  in  the 
year  1815.    : 

■  It  is  difficult  to  learn  very  much 
about  Riney's  qualifications  as  a 
teacher.  Inasmuch  as  he  was  30  years 
old:  before  he  reached  Kentucky,  he 
must  have  had  his  schooling  in  Mary- 
land. ''There  are-  specimens  of  his 
handwriting  in  the  early  court-records, 
which  show  him  to  have  been  a  man 
of  some  accomplishments  in  this 
branch  of  the  three  R's. 

We  have  the  testimony  of  his  grand- 
son that  Riney  was  a  school  teacher 
by  profession  and  taught  several 
schools  in  Hardin  County.  He  can 
hardly  be  classed  among  the  itinerant 
school  masters.  There  are  no  remin- 
iscences in  the  Riney  family  of 
whether  or  not  Abraham  Lincoln  at 
the  early  age  of  six  was  an  apt  pupil. 

Thomas  Riney,  Zachariah's  father, 
was  an  owner  of  slaves  and  Zachariah 
was  obliged  to  bring  suit  against  one 
of  his  brothers-in-law  in  order  to  ac- 
quire his  portion  of  the  estate  in  the 
division  of  the  negroes.  This  would  in- 
dicate that  he  had  no  scruples  against 
slavery  so  that  it  is  not  likely  that  he 
carried  into  the  school  room  any 
opinions  adverse  to  the  institution. 

At  the  time  he  became  the  teacher 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  he  must  have 
been  nearly  50  years  old.  It  is  not  to 
-be  expected  that  a  man  of  this  age 
would  exert  so  great  an  influence  on 
a  growing  boy  as  a  younger  man.  In 
fact,  this  first  school  teacher  was  13 
years  older  than  Abraham's  father. 

As  Abraham  Lincoln  would  have 
learned  little  more  than  his  letters  un- 
der this  first  school  teacher,  it  is  very 
likely  that  Riney  served  the  purpose 
as  well  as  a  more  highly  educated 
man. 


In  1848  another  group  of  Monks  .of 
the  Trappist  Order  arrived  from 
France  and  settled  in  about  the  same 
community,  in  Nelson  County,  where 
their  predecessors  had  lived  for  a 
.short  period  from  1805  to  1809.  A 
grandson  of  Zachariah  Riney,  who 
affiliated  with  this  group,  wrote  this 
reminiscence  about  the  last  days  of 
his  grandfather. 

"Brother  Benedict's  grandfather 
sold  his  place  in  Nelson  County  about 
1830  and  bought  a  farm  in  Hardin 
*  County  at  a  place  now  called  Riney- 
ville,  on  which  Brother  Benedict's 
father,  Sylvester  Riney,  lived  and 
reared  his  family.  Grandfather  .lived 
with  my  father  for  nearly  twenty-five 
years.  He  was  my  first  teacher,  as 
well  as  Abraham  Lincoln's  first 
teacher. 

"Brother  Benedict  can  say  that  he 
learned  much  of  what  he  knows  from 
him,  and  as  I  liked  him  very  much  a 
great  part  of  my  childhood  was  spent 
with  him.  When  94  years  of  age  he 
came  to  Gethsemani  in  1856,  and  I 
with  him.  He  lived  here  a  little  more 
than  two  years.   He  died  in  1859." 

While  there  is  no  evidence  that 
Zachariah  Riney  v/as  ever  associated 
with  the  Trappist  monastery  at  Geth- 
semani until  he  was  94  years  old,  his 
grandson,  who  prepared  the  above  re- 
miniscence, became  a  faithful  member 
of  this  colony  while  still  a  young 
man.  Abraham  Lincoln's  first  school 
teacher  lies  buried  in  the  graveyard  of 
the  Trappist  brotherhood  within  the 
snclosure  of  the  monastery. 

It  would  seem  fitting  that  the  rest- 
ing place  of  Zachariah  Riney  should 
be  simply  but  appropriately  marked 
with  a  tablet  setting  forth  the  fact 
that  he  started  Abraham  Lincoln  on 
the  -way  to  intellectual  achievement. 


GLIMPSES  INTO  THE  PAST 

A  Race  Over  the  EJartford-Vincennes 
Trail    to    Make   a    Land   Entry. 

~  ~'  ~  *\~  \  ' 

'rhis  discussion  of  early  trails  and 
"oads  in  southern   Indiana   in  connec- 
tion with  the  propable  route  used  by 
tiie  Lincoln  family,  when  leaving  the 
'state  in  March,  1830,  brings  up  again 
|  as  a  matter  of  interest  the   race  be- 
tween Kelton  Murray  and  Uriah   La- 
j  mar  in  March,  1812,  for  the  purpose 
of    entering    land    at    the    Vincennes 
land  office.     The   matter  cf  selecting 
1  the   route   taken    by   the   Lincolns    is 
iurther  complicated  by  the  insistence 
1  of   some    historians    for    documentary 
evidence     of     early    roads,    many     of 
which    were    made    to    county   .seats, 
3n<l    the    old    pioneer   roads    thus    ig- 
nored. 

Firm  a  careful  reading  of  George 
K  Wilson's  "Early  Trails  and  Sur- 
veys," Cockrum's  "Pioneer  History 
or  Southern  Indiana"  and  the  letters 
of  Secretary  John  Gibson  therein, 
references  to  the  "History  of  Daviess 
County,  Ky.,"  Goodspeed's  "History 
of  Warrick,  Spencer  and  Perry  Coun- ' 
ties,"  and  comparing  this  documen-l 
tary  data,    together    with    the    local 


tracition  obtained  from  descendants 
of  Sandy  Creek  Landing's  early  set- 
ileis,  the  following  is  builded: 

Sandy  Creek  Landing  is  situated 
-n  the  Indiana  bank  of  the  Ohio  river 
directly  opposite  the  mouth  of  Black- 
loid  creek,  Ky.,  and  therefore  is  on 
the  crossing  point  of  the  Ohio  river 
lor  the  old  Indian  trail  and  pioneer 
I  road  from  Vincennes,  Ind.,  to  Hart- 
ford, Ky.,  and  it  crossed  the  old  In- 
dian trail  and  pioneer  road  from 
Bardstown,  Elizabethtown,  Hardins- 
burg,  Ky.,  and  Shawneetown,  111.,  at 
^elvington,  Ky. 

Tlys  old  trail  and  road  has  many 
vcrv  interesting  historical  incidents 
Mattered  along  its  route  from  Indian 
warfare  into  the  occupancy  of  the 
country  by  the  white  man. 

The  Murray-Lamar  Race. 
KeUon  Murray,  a  neighbor  of  U- 
riah  Lamar's  (Lamar  spelled  "La- 
mare"  in  old  account  books  in  pos- 
session cf  the  writer)  left  his  home 
er  the  10th  day  of  March,  1812,  to 
make  a  land  entry  at  the  land  office 
at  Vincennes,  and  he  undoubtedly 
followed  the  old  pioneer  road  from 
Sandy  Creek  Landing  to  Vincennes 
Dvring  the  same  day  the  word 
fame  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Lamar 
NiM  Mr.  Murray  had  left  for  Vin- 
IcMmeg  to  make  a  land  entry.  Now 
M;  Lamar  had  squatted  on  a  fine 
bct.om  on  Sandy  creek,  and  about  a 
mile  from  the  river,  and  near  a  fine, 
big  sprins  of  soft  water  and  had 
I  uilt  a  cabin  not  far  from  the  spring. ! 
|  Lamar  also  knew  that  human  nature 
ni-sl  not  be  trusted  too  far  in  this 
,  new  country  and  that  he  must  make  j 
|  entry  of  his  h~me  at  once  or  he 
might  lose  it.  Therefore,  Mr.  Lamar 
made  haste  to  borrow  additional  cash 
from  his  friends  to  put  with  that  he 
had  so  that  he  might  endeavor  to 
< :rrcl  or  overtake  Mr.  Morray  before 
arihal  at  the  land  office.  Just  before 
dark  he  had  secured  the  necessary 
amount  needed  to  make  the  entry  of 
the  land  he  had  improved  and,  if  he 
could  enter  the  land  office  first,  he 
could    secure   his   improvements. 

Mr.  Murray  evidently  thought 
there  was  no  need  for  haste  as  his 
li-jtving  was  not  announced  and  there- 
fore   rode   leisurely. 


Mr.    Lamar    chose    his    best    mount 
and    left  home   "long-  before  day"  on 
the    morning     of    the     11th     and,    of 
course,  traveled  slowly  until  daylight 
came.      Arriving   at    Jonesboro    (now 
Centryville)  just  about  day  break  he 
made  enquiry  if  a  man   on  a  certain 
(described)    horse     had     passed     that 
way  and  when;  and  was  told  the  man 
"passed      through      yesterday."        At 
Kelvin  he  made  like  enquiry  and  re-' 
ceived   a  similar  answer.     At  Honey  I 
Springs    (now    Spurgeon)     he    again 
made  enquiry  and  found  he  was  gain- 
ing  on   Mr.   Murray.      Lamar  tarried 
not    for    long    lunches    nor    conversa- 
tion 'but  pressed  on  as  he  wished  to 


catch  sight  of  Murray.  On  through 
,  Che  present  town  of  Win? low  and  to- 
I  ward  White  Oak  Springs  (now  Pet- 
ersburg) he  urged  his  horse  and  ar- 
rived at  the  tavern  shortly  after  dark 
wth  his  horse  weary  of  travel  for 
long,  fast  ride,  and  found  Mr.  Mur- 
ray at  the  tavern  and  also  took  lodg- 
ing for  the  night. 

The  next  morning  Messrs.  Lamar 
and  Murray  continued  the  journey 
together  and  Lamar  bargained  with 
Murray  to  let  him  enter  the  land  of- 
fice first,  and  he  entered  the  land  he 
had  improved.  They  passed  the  n:  fht 
in  Vincennes  and  returned  home  to- 
gether, and  friends. 
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Herschell  Writes 
Fine  Narrative 

William  Herschell,  staff  writer  on 
the  Indianapolis  News,  and  a  former 
resident  of  the  "Lincoln  Country",  has, 
on  a  number  of  occasions  written  ar- 
ticles praising  the  Boonville  Press 
club  annual  picnic.  He  was  also  a 
guest  speaker  at  the  Press  club  at 
the  1931  annual  picnic.  He  describes 
the  picnic  as  follows: 

A  sort  of  second  Fourth  of  July 
celebration  is  the  annual  outing  of  the 
Boonville  Press  club  at  Nancy  Hanks 
Park,  near  the  little  town  of  Lincoln 
City,  Spencer  county,  the  second  Sun- 
day of  each  returning  July.  The  affair 
is  more  than  a  picnic — it  is  a  pilgrim- 
age of  the  patriots  of  Indiana's 
"pocket"  to  a  beloved  shrine,  the 
grave  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  mother. 

Boonville,  seat  of  Warrick  county, 
has  approximately  5,000  inhabitants, 
yet  around  its  small  group  of  news- 
paper workers  has  been  built  an  up- 
and-going  press  club  that  would  be  a 
credit  to  a  city  many  times  the  size 
of  Boonville.  Organized  in  October, 
19'23,  with  a  membership  of  ten,  the 
roster  now  bears  fifty  names.  From 
the  start  the  organization  has  had  as 
its  leading  spirit  William  B.  Carleton, 
publisher  of  the  Boonville  Enquirer. 
Carleton  was  for  many  years  a  mem- 
Uer  of  -the  staff  of  the  Evansville 
Courier,  and  once  represented  his  dis- 
trict in  the  Indiana  state  senate.  I 
Carleton    is    an   authority    on    Lincoln 


buried  Nancy  Hanks,  the  mother 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  died  Oc- 
tober 5,  1818,  and  that  the  shrine 
so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  all  lovers 
of  American  ideals  will  soon  be 
accessible  to  motorists  over  one  of 
the  finest  highways  of  the  state. 

That  we  memorialize  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial  Commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  of  Indi- 
ana to  visit  this  sacred  spot  and 
learn  the  beauty  that  abounds  in 
this  section  where  Lincoln  spent 
his  early  boyhood  days. 

That  we  urge  the  purchase  by 
the  commission  of  surrounding 
points  of  interest  connected  with 
the  early  life  of  Lincoln  and  urge 
■the  location  of  the  Lincoln  memo- 
vial  at  this  point  in  Indiana,  where 
Lincoln  received  his  early  train- 
ing. 

That  we  congratulate  the  state 

upon    the    care    being    taken    of 

Nancy    Hanks    Lincoln    park    and 

which   is  now  being  made  one  of 

the  grandest  spots  of  beauty  and 

inspiration  in  the  entire  country. 

The     Resolution     was     drafted     by 

Philip    Lutz,    Jr.,    Thomas    E.    Downs 

and   Ernest    W.    Owen.     Shortly   after 

the   submission   of   this    Resolution    to 

Governor  Ed  Jackson  the  plans  of  the 

Lincoln  Union  were  announced  calling 

for  statewide  subscriptions   to  a  fund 

of  one  million  five  hundred   thousand 

dollars,     (i$l,  500,000)     for    a     Lincoln 

memorial    with    the    grave    of    Nancy 

Hanks  as  its  central  shrine. 

When  the  second  outing  of  the  Boon- 
ville Press  club  was  held  in  July  1925, 


history  and   is   much  in   demand   as   a 
speaker  on  the  subject. 

Carleton   was   the   first  president  of 
the  Boonville   Press  Club  and  contin- 
ued   in    that    capacity    for    over    five 
years.    Philip  Lutz,  Jr.,  now  Attorney- 
General    of    Indiana,    succeeded    him 
and  served  three  years.     He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Ernest  W.  Owen,  the  present 
president  of  the  Boonville  Press  club. 
Owen    was    the    first    secretary    and 
served   in  that  capacity   until  he   was 
elevated  to  the  presidency  of  the  club. 
From  the  beginning   the  Press  club 
has  had  an  unfailing  ambition  to  be  a 
leading  factor  in  making  Na,ncy  Hanks 
Lincoln  Park,   twenty-two  miles  from 
Boonville,   a  national  shrine.     On   the 
day  of  the  first  big  outing  there  Sun- 
day,  July   13,    1924,    with    forty   mem- 
bers and   friends   in  attendance,  steps 
-were  taken  to  advance  the  building  of 
a  great  memorial.     Following  supper 
the  little  company  proceeded  to  busi- 
ness.    First  a   motion  was   made   and 
passed   that   the  outings   be  made  an- 
nual affairs  and   open   to  the   public. 
Then  followed  a  program  of  music  and 
a   patriotic   address   by   Judge   Roacoe 
Kiper,  until  recently  Grand  Master  of 
the  Indiana  Masonic  Grand  Lodge." 

Judge  Kiper  gave  a  brief  history  of 
the  Lincoln's  in  Indiana,  his  address 
being  made  on  the  soil  Abraham  Lin- 
coln trod  as  a  boy.  At  the  close  of  his 
talk  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted: 

The  Press  Club,  of  Boonville, 
Ind.,  in  annual  meeting  assembled 
in  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  Park,  on 
the  13ith  day  of  July,  1924,  here- 
by resolve: 

"That  we  again  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  to  the  beauty 
and  historic  interest  attached  to 
the  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  Park  at 
Lincoln  City,   Indiana,    where   lies 


it  is  estimated  that  7,000  persons  were 
there,  having  come  from  all  parts  of 
southern  Indiana.  The  first  feature  of 
every  program  since  the  beginning  is 
a  great  open  air  Sunday  school  taught 
by  Judge  Kiper.  Sunday  schools  in 
many  parts  of  the  Indiana  "pocket" 
adjourn  their  meetings  for  the  day  in 
order  to  ,get  to  Lincoln  park  in  time 
for  Judge  Kiper's  gigantic  class.  The 
International  Sunday  school  lesson  is 
used.  The  school  opens  with  a  song 
service  at  10:00  a.  m. 

The  patriotic  feature  of  the  program 
consists  of  three  addresses.  This  year 
the  speakers  will  be  Former  Senator 
James  E.  Watson,  Hon.  Henry  F. 
Schricker,  Democratic  candidate  for 
Lieutenant  Governor,  and  Hon.  Ray- 
mond S.  Springer,  Republican  candi- 
date for  Governor.  Many  state  officials 
in  Indiana  and  Kentucky  have  indi- 
cated that  they  will  be  present. 

Of  course,  the  appetizing  highlight 
of  the  day  is  the  great  basket  dinner 
spread  under  the  trees  of  Nancy 
Hanks  Lincoln  park.  Coffee  is  pro- 
vided without  cost  by  merchants  of 
Boonville  and  Evansville.  The  Press 
Club  makes  the  coffee  in  a  great  100- 
gallon  coffee  urn.  Fires  are  built  and 
along  towards  noon  the  aroma  of  the 
Press  club  coffee  begins  to  tantalize 
the  nostrils  of  the  thousands  of  hungry 
patriots.  When  the  coffee  is  ready  the  j 
word  goes  by  "wireless"  throughout 
the  throng.  Then  it  is  one  of  the  | 
sights  of  the  day  to  see  thousands  ot  I 
baskets  mobilizing  in  the  center  of  the 
beautiful,  shaded  park. 

Fried  Chicken  Naturally 
And  such  baskets  as  they  are — 
crowded  to  the  gunwales  with  the  i 
choicest  of  Hoosier  delicacies.  Natur- 
ally fried  chicken  is  the  piece  de- 
resistance,  that  is,  you  can't  resist  it. 
Pies,    cakes,    jellies,    pickles,    cottage 


cheese,  deviled  eggs,  red  eggs,  drowned 
in  beet  juice,  strawberry  preserves — 
oh,  why  go  on  advertising  the  menu? 
Ain't  God  .good  to  Indiana? 

There  beneath  the  maples,  oaks  and 
elms  the  Indiana  "pocket"  eats  and  is 
glad.  White  tablecloths,  checkered 
tablecloths,  and  the  greenest  of'grass 
blend  in  making  an  appetizing  picture. 
Friends  who  perhaps  see  each  other 
only  once  a  year  and  that  at  the  Boon- 
ville Press  Club  picnic,  mingle  and 
talk  of  weather,  crops  and  the  general 
political  outlook.  Folks  from  Gibson 
and  Pike  counties  swap  handclasps 
with  folks  from  Perry,  Spencer,  War- 
rick and  Vanderburgh— all  "Pocket" 
Hoosiers  and  proud  of  it.  Nancy 
Hanks  Lincoln  little  dreamed  that  her 
resting  place  would  ever  be  the  scene 
of  such  glad  fellowship. 

After  the  basket  dinner  comes  the 
patriotic  service  at  2  p.  m.  Baskets, 
still  with  enough  left  in  them  for  the 
supper  just  before  sunset,  are  carried 
back  to  the  automdbiles,  parked  by 
the  hundreds  in  every  available  place. 
The  crowd  gathers  at  the  speakers' 
stand  and  the  ceremony  of  placing  a 
beautiful  wreath  at  the  grave  of  the 
sainted  Nancy  proceeds.  Amid  all  the 
dining  and  fellowship  she  is  never 
forgotten  and  heads  are  bared  aj 
flowers  honor  her  memory.  Usuall; 
this  ceremony  ends  with  the  soundin 
of  "taps"  by  a  waiting  bugler. 

At  three  o'clock  comes  the  forma 
presentation  of  the  speakers  of  th 
day.  Many  distinguished  men  of  In 
diana,  Illinois  and  Kentucky  have  ap 
peared  on  this  program  —  including 
Governors  of  Indiana  and  Kentucky 
United  States  Senators,  and  grea 
orators;  worthy  men  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession of  the  state,  and  members  oi 
the  Highway  Commissions  of  the  three 
states  mostly  concerned  with  Lincoln 
— Jndiana,  Kentucky  and  Illinois. 

Following  the  patriotic  service  an 
hour  of  social  intermingling  begins 
and  continues  until  supper  time,  when 
the  baskets  are  brought  out  again. 
Punch  is  served  gratis  by  Derr  Bros., 
of  Boonville,  and  the  Boonville  Muni- 
cipal Band  numbering  twenity-five  mu- 
sicians gives  a  concert. 

Church  Is  Lincoln  Lore 
Strangers  unfamiliar  with  the  many 
historical  features  of  the  surrounding 
country  are  proudly  taken  in  tow  by 
natives  and  the  interesting  story  of 
this  region  revealed.  Not  far  away  is 
old  Pigeon  Church,  the  logs  for  which 
are  said  to  have  been  hewed  by  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  his  father.  To  pre- 
vent further  decay  of  the  logs  the 
pioneer  church  was  weatherboarded 
several  years  ago.  Old  Pigeon  is  a 
sacred  shrine  in  these  parts  and  de- 
serves the  reverence  it  receives. 
Graves  of  Lincoln  relatives  and  play- 
mates are  visited,  as  is  the  memorial 
marking  the  site  of  the  Lincoln  cabin. 
This  marker  was  erected  through  con- 
tributions of  the  school  children  of 
Spencer  county.  One  almost  feels  the 
presence  of  the  Great  Emancipator 
while  strolling   through   the   beautiful 


^ acres  of  the  park  or  along  the  bypaths 
young  Abe  took  during  the  momentous 
day  he  lived  in  Indiana.  All  these 
spots  are  pointed  out  by  elderly  men 
and  women  whose  "folks  knew  the 
Lincolns,"  and  there  are  many  of  them 
in  Spencer  county  and  adjoining  ter- 
ritory. 

The  sun  is  stealing  away  into  the 
west  when  the  annual  outing  of  the 
Boonville  Press  Club  cornea  to  an  eud 
in  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  park.  The 
supper  soon  is  over,  for  few  are  hun- 
gry after  "the  big  feed"  at  noon.  The 
children,  of  course,  are  hungry  as 
ever  and  are  provided  for  with  typical 
Hoosier  generosity.  They  show  a  par- 
ticular fondness  for  the  free  punch 
and  get  their  fill. 

Soon     the    highways    are     ribboned 
with    automobiles    headed    the    home- 
ward  way.     The   tired   miles   are   put 
behind  and  nightfall  finds  most  of  the 
celebrants   back  at  home.     A  story  is 
told  that  a  ball  game  was  scheduled  for 
Boonville  in   one  of   the   recent  Press 
club  outings  and  so  few  persons  were 
left  in  the  Warrick  county  capital  that  j 
the    players    gave    up    in    disgust,    so  I 
diminutive    was    the    audience.      And  | 
Boonville  is  considered  a  good   base-  j 
ball  town.     Everybody  had  journeyed 
to  the  land  of  the  Lincolns. 

The  Boonville  Press  club  has  an- 
other creditable  enterprise  ahead  of 
it — that  of  assisting  the  Southwestern 
Indiana  Civic  Association  in  raising  a 
fund  of  near  $1,000  for  a  prize  for  the  \ 
best  three-act  play  written  about  the 
life  of  young  Abe  Lincoln  in  Indiana. 
The  play  may  be  comedy  or  drama; 
but  the  characters  and  the  settings 
must  be  as  they  existed  in  southern 
Indiana  in  the  .years  .from  1S16  to  1830. 
A  large  part  of  the  prize  money  has 
been  raised  and  the  Press  club  is  go- 
ing after  the  rest  of  it.    It  will  get  it! 
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SHOWING  LINCOLN  IN  EARLY  DAYS 


YOUNG  ABE  IN  ACTION 


The  above  cut  shows  "Abe"  Lincoln 
as  a  boy  splitting  rails.  In  his  early 
manhood  he  split  many  rails.  In  the 
top  part- of  the  picture  the  great  Lin- 
coln's form  is  seen  standing  above  the 
early  cabin  at  Lincoln  City  that  shel- 
tered him  as  a  boy. 

The  cut  was  kindly  loaned  the 
Boonville  Enquirer  by  Roy  R.  Rucker, 
publisher  and  editor  of  the  Bridge- 
port, 111.,  Leader.  Roy  formerly  was 
associated  with  the  Boonville  Stand- 
ard and  has  many  friends  in  Boonville 
and   southern   Indiana.     He   has   been 


operating  the  Bridgeport  Leader  for 
the  past  three  years  and  has  made  a 
success  of  his  paper. 

Roy  is  one  of  the  most  active  mem- 
bers of  the  Press  Club  and  is  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  arrangements  for 
this  year's  picnic.  Roy  is  a  hustler,  a 
go-getter  and  his  hobby  is  the  Press 
Club.  We  are  all  fond  of  Roy  and  ap- 
preciate his  efforts  and  good  work  for 
the  Press  Club.  He  and  his  good  wife. 
Hazel,  have  never  missed  one  of  the 
club's  picnics  since  they  became 
members  of  the  club. 


Qingerbread  a  Treat  to  Lincoln 
Yet  He  Qave  His  to  Less  Lucky  Boy 


BY    FRANCES     BLACKWOOD 


ff f~*\  INGERBREAD,"  someone 
f  f  sa-id  recently,  nibbling  a 
^— *  crumb  of  that  spicy  cake 
hot  from  the  oven,  "was  Abraham 
Lincoln's  favorite  cake — if  I  quote 
historians  correctly."  It  made  me 
think  about  the  exquisite  delight 
that  must  have  been  Lincoln's  when 
he  first  tasted  gingerbread. 

It  is  doubtful  if  Nancy  Hanks, 
Lincoln's  own  mother,  ever  made 
gingerbread.  We  know  that  on  the 
small  farm  in  Kentucky  on  which 
Lincoln  lived  until  he  was  eight 
years  old,  the  family  eked  out  a  pre- 
carious living.  Only  14  acres  were 
cultivated — and  the  nearest  mill  was 
three  miles  away.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's father,  Thomas,  spent  most 
of  his  time  at  hunting  or  carpenter- 
ing. They  lived  in  a  little  home 
more  crude  even  than  a  cabin.  Cook- 
ing was  as  elemental  as  the  home. 
When  they  moved  across  the  Ohio 
River  into  Indiana  Lincoln's  father 
picked  out  a  spot  so  tangled  with 
wild  grape,  spicewood,  dogwood  and 
underbrush  that  you  "could  stick 
butcher  knife  in  it  up  to  the  handle, 
if  one  is  to  believe  that  Lincoln'^ 
uncle  has  been  correctly  quoted. 

Mile  to  Nearest  Spring 

That  was  in  December,  1817.  Their 
new  home  site  was  a  mile  from  the 
nearest  spring.  Going  that  weary 
mile  for  water  was  considerable 
labor  to  Lincoln.  But  give  a  thought 
to  what  it  must  have  meant  to  Lin- 
coln's mother. 

The  house  built  that  winter  was  a  | 
three-sided  affair  called  a  "half- 
faced  camp."  Mrs.  Lincoln's  broth- 
er came  to  live  with  them.  He  and 
Thomas  Lincoln  and  the  boy  Abra- 
ham supplied  the  provisions  of  wild 
game.  Lincoln's  mother  and  his 
sister,  Sarah,  managed  the  meals 
over  an  open  fire  built  in  the  open 
end  of  the  camp. 

Turkey,  deer  and  all  wild  game 
was  plentiful.  In  the  summer  his 
father  bought  some  hogs.  They  used 
lard  to  burn  for  oil  for  such  light 
as  they  had.  There  was  wild  honey 
and  nuts  and  some  wild  fruits  in  the 
fall. 

But  there  was  little  grain.  And 
such  as  they  had  must  be  ground.  In- 
dian fashion,  between  stones — the 
nearest  mill  was  about  17  miles 
away.  Besides,  Thomas  Lincoln  had 
no  taste  for  farming — he  liked  to 
go  hunting.  Even  carpentering  had 
fallen  by  the  wayside.  Their  three- 
sided  little  house  had  the  fourth 
side  completed — but  it  had  no  win- 
dows at  all  and  no  floor,  no  table, 
no  chairs. 

The  next  year  Nancy  Hanks  died. 
After  that  for  more  than  a  year, 
13-year-old  Sarah  Lincoln  did  the 
cooking  for  the  four  of  them. 

No  Bread,  No  Milk,  No  Forks 

Meals  in  those  parts  of  Indiana 
when  there  were  husking  bees,  hog 
killings,  house  raisings  and  gather- 
ings, consisted  of  boiled  ham,  cooked 
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and  pumpkin  pie.  But  there  was  no 
such  sumptuous  fare  for  the  Lin- 
colns.  Little  Sarah  Lincoln  had  not 
even  forks  with  which  to  work. 
There  were  no  knives  except  the 
hunting  knives,  no  bread,  no  milk, 
no  tea  and  no  coffee  for  months  at 
a  time.  She  had  no  stove  nor  oven. 
No  pot  save  one  and  its  name,  "the 
cookall,"  aptly  describes  it.  For  in 
it,  quite  literally,  everything  was 
cooked. 

But  then  came  Abraham  Lincoln's 
well  beloved  stepmother — a  widow 
to  whom  Thomas  turned  after  Sarah 
had  valiantly  carried  on  for  more 
than  a  year. 

The  new  Mrs.  Lincoln  came  with 
four  wagon  loads  of  furniture  for 
the  little  cabin.  She  had  a  goodly 
supply  of  pots  and  pans.  Moreover, 
she  was  a  housekeeper  of  energy  and 
ability,  sense  and  system. 

Under  her  gentle  but  firm  hand 
life  in  the  Lincoln  home  took  a  new 
turn. 

Thomas  Lincoln  found  less  time 
for  hunting  and  fishing.  The  cabin 
got  fixed  up.  It  boasted  a  floor,  and 
some  windows  appeared — and  a 
chimney  with  a  built-in  oven,  and 
adequate  facilities  for  cooking.  Veg- 
etables were  planted  and  raised. 
And,  oh,  happy  day,  there  came  a 
time  when  there  was  even  "Sum 
wheat  e-nuf  for  a  cake  (on)  a  Sun- 
day Morning." 

Young  Lincoln  Not  Finicky 

Mrs.  Lincoln  has  said  that  her 
stepson  was  a  "modest  eater,  eating 
whatever  was  set  before  him  and 
making  no  complaint."  Well  one 
can  imagine  it!  Can't  you  see  the 
tall,  spare  boy  of  twelve,  coming  into 
the  coziness  of  that  well  ordered 
little  home,  sitting  down  at  the  plain 
table  and  eating  the  good  plain  food 
his  stepmother  had  prepared?  And 
doesn't  the  gingerbread  story  that 
Carl  Sandburg  tells  in  his  biography 
of  Lincoln  strike  deeper  than  any 
story  of  walking  miles  to  return  a 
penny  or  two? 

"We  lived,"  Lincoln  says  in  that 
story,  "in  Indiana  and  once  in  a 
while  my  mother  used  to  get  some 
sorghum  and  ginger  and  make  gin- 
gerbread— it  wasn't  often  but  it  was 
our  biggest  treat.  One  day  I  smelled 
gingerbread  and  came  into  the  house 
to  get  my  share  while  it  was  hot — " 
and  then,  so  the  tale  spins  out,  he 
took  the  three  slices  that  his  mother 
gave  him  out  under  a  nearby  hick- 
ory tree  to  eat  them  slowly  and  savor 
all  their  goodness.  But  along  came 
a  neighbor  boy  whose  mother  didn  t 
make  gingerbread.     He  stood  there 

and  sighed  enviously.  "I  don't  s'pose 
anybody  on  earth  likes  gingerbread 
better  than  I  do — and  gets  less'n  I ; 
do."  Abe  handed  two  slices  over 
to  his  friend  and  nibbled  slowly  on 
the  third,  stretching  it  out  as  far  as 
possible  to  give  him  the  pleasure  of 
three.  He  was  used  to  walking 
miles — and    being    honest — but    hot 
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(/ingerbread  a  Treat  to  Lincoln 
Yet  He  Qave  His  to  Less  Lucky  Boy 


BY    FRANCES     BLACKWOOD 


t?X^<  INGERBREAD,"  someone 
f  y  said  recently,  nibbling  a 
^— '  crumb  of  that  spicy  cake 
hot  from  the  oven,  "was  Abraham 
Lincoln's  favorite  cake— if  I  quote 
historians  correctly."  It  made  me 
think  about  the  exquisite  delight 
that  must  have  been  Lincoln's  when 
he  first  tasted  gingerbread. 

It  is  doubtful  if  Nancy  Hanks, 
Lincoln's  own  mother,  ever  made 
gingerbread.  We  know  that  on  the 
small  farm  in  Kentucky  on  which 
Lincoln  lived  until  he  was  eight 
years  old,  the  family  eked  out  a  pre- 
carious living.  Only  14  acres  were 
cultivated — and  the  nearest  mill  was 
three  miles  away.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's father,  Thomas,  spent  most 
of  his  time  at  hunting  or  carpenter- 
ing. They  lived  in  a  little  home 
more  crude  even  than  a  cabin.  Cook- 
ing was  as  elemental  as  the  home. 
When  they  moved  across  the  Ohio 
River  into  Indiana  Lincoln's  father 
picked  out  a  spot  so  tangled  with 
wild  grape,  spicewood,  dogwood  and 
underbrush  that  you  "could  stick 
butcher  knife  in  it  up  to  the  handle, 
if  one  is  to  believe  that  Lincoln'* 
uncle  has  been  correctly  quoted. 

Mile  to  Nearest  Spring 

That  was  in  December,  1817.  Their 
new  home  site  was  a  mile  from  the 
nearest  spring.  Going  that  weary 
mile  for  water  was  considerable 
labor  to  Lincoln.  But  give  a  thought 
to  what  it  must  have  meant  to  Lin- 
coln's mother. 

The  house  built  that  winter  was  a  j 
three-sided  affair  called  a  "half- 
faced  camp."  Mrs.  Lincoln's  broth- 
er came  to  live  with  them.  He  and 
Thomas  Lincoln  and  the  boy  Abra- 
ham supplied  the  provisions  of  wild 
game.  Lincoln's  mother  and  his 
sister,  Sarah,  managed  the  meals 
over  an  open  fire  built  in  the  open 
end  of  the  camp. 

Turkey,  deer  and  all  wild  game 
was  plentiful.  In  the  summer  his 
father  bought  some  hogs.  They  used 
lard  to  burn  for  oil  for  such  light 
as  they  had.  There  was  wild  honey 
and  nuts  and  some  wild  fruits  in  the 
fall. 

But  there  was  little  grain.  And 
such  as  they  had  must  be  ground.  In- 
dian fashion,  between  stones — the 
nearest  mill  was  about  17  miles 
away.  Eesides,  Thomas  Lincoln  had 
no  taste  for  farming — he  liked  to 
go  hunting.  Even  carpentering  had 
fallen  by  the  wayside.  Their  three- 
sided  little  house  had  the  fourth 
side  completed — but  it  had  no  win- 
dows at  all  and  no  floor,  no  table, 
no  chairs. 

The  next  year  Nancy  Hanks  died. 
After  that  for  more  than  a  year, 
13-year-old  Sarah  Lincoln  did  the 
cooking  for  the  four  of  them. 

No  Bread,  No  Milk,  No  Forks 

Meals  in  those  parts  of  Indiana 
when  there  were  husking  bees,  hog 
killings,  house  raisings  and  gather- 
ings, consisted  of  boiled  ham,  cooked 


and  pumpkiii  pie.  But  there  was  no 
such  sumptuous  fare  for  the  Lin- 
colns.  Little  Sarah  Lincoln  had  not 
even  forks  with  which  to  work. 
There  were  no  knives  except  the 
hunting  knives,  no  bread,  no  milk, 
no  tea  and  no  coffee  for  months  at 
a  time.  She  had  no  stove  nor  oven. 
No  pot  save  one  and  its  name,  "the 
cookall,"  aptly  describes  it.  For  in 
it,  quite  literally,  everything  was 
cooked. 

But  then  came  Abraham  Lincoln's 
well  beloved  stepmother — a  widow 
to  whom  Thomas  turned  after  Sarah 
had  valiantly  carried  on  for  more 
than  a  year. 

The  new  Mrs.  Lincoln  came  with 
four  wagon  loads  of  furniture  for 
the  little  cabin.  She  had  a  goodly 
supply  of  pots  and  pans.  Moreover, 
she  was  a  housekeeper  of  energy  and 
ability,  sense  and  system. 

Under  her  gentle  but  firm  hand 
life  in  the  Lincoln  home  took  a  new 
turn. 

Thomas  Lincoln  found  less  time 
for  hunting  and  fishing.  The  cabin 
got  fixed  up.  It  boasted  a  floor,  and 
some  windows  appeared — and  a 
chimney  with  a  built-in  oven,  and 
adequate  facilities  for  cooking.  Veg- 
etables were  planted  and  raised. 
And,  oh,  happy  day,  there  came  a 
time  when  there  was  even  "Sum 
wheat  e-nuf  for  a  cake  (on)  a  Sun- 
day Morning." 

Young  Lincoln  Not  Finicky 

Mrs.  Lincoln  has  said  that  her 
stepson  was  a  "modest  eater,  eating 
whatever  was  set  before  him  and 
making  no  complaint."  Well  one 
can  imagine  it!  Can't  you  see  the 
tall,  spare  boy  of  twelve,  coming  into 
the  coziness  of  that  well  ordered 
little  home,  sitting  down  at  the  plain 
table  and  eating  the  good  plain  food 
his  stepmother  had  prepared?  And 
doesn't  the  gingerbread  story  that 
Carl  Sandburg  tells  in  his  biography 
of  Lincoln  strike  deeper  than  any 
story  of  walking  miles  to  return  a 
penny  or  two? 

"We  lived,"  Lincoln  says  in  that 
story,  "in  Indiana  and  once  in  a 
while  my  mother  used  to  get  some 
sorghum  and  ginger  and  make  gin- 
gerbread— it  wasn't  often  but  it  was 
our  biggest  treat.  One  day  I  smelled 
gingerbread  and  came  into  the  house 
to  get  my  share  while  it  was  hot — " 
and  then,  so  the  tale  spins  out,  he 
took  the  three  slices  that  his  mother 
gave  him  out  under  a  nearby  hick- 
ory tree  to  eat  them  slowly  and  savor 
all  their  goodness.  But  along  came 
a  neighbor  boy  whose  mother  didn  t 
make  gingerbread.     He  stood  there 

and  sighed  enviously.  "I  don't  s'pose 
anybody  on  earth  likes  gingerbread 
better  than  I  do — and  gets  less'n  I 
do."  Abe  handed  two  slices  over 
to  his  friend  and  nibbled  slowly  on 
the  third,  stretching  it  out  as  far  as 
possible  to  give  him  the  pleasure  of 
three.  He  was  used  to  walking 
miles — and    being    honest — but    hot 
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Phil  Lutz  Tells  About  Fourth  of 

July  in  Dayi  of  Abraham  Lincoln 


dedication  ot  the  Lii 
Village  ill  Rocliport, 
July  4,  1036.) 


wlilcti    Rockporl    holds 


—but 


of  deep  sentiment,  memories  or  deep 
love,  trials,  tragedies,  successes  and 
joys.  As  I  sttind  on  Hie  steps  ol  the 
Altai'  o[  Memory,  I  think  o(  the  mauy 
beautiful  friendships  that  I  formed 
here,  not  [rom  boisterous  raillery  ot 
convivial  social  gatherings,  uor  the 
slap  on  the  back  ot  some  one  who 
wants  to  use  you  In  his  ambition,  but 
the  Jeep  reeling  which  some  people 
have  [or  you,  who  really  love  and  ad- 
mire you  Tor  what  you  are,  anil  who 
bang  on  to  you  [or  the  good  they  can 
do  to  you.    Rockport  has  a  lot  ot      "' 


nd  1  V 


a  I  k 

stood   by  i 


personally.     They    1 

and  1  shall  stand  by  tuem. 

My  memory  ot  Rockport  goes  t 
many  years.  I  have  enjoyed  the  g 
deur  and  beauty  ot  its  river  and 
blurts.  As  one  stands  on  the  1 
blurts  that  overlook  the  Ohio  i 


alter  I 


rlv« 


j  Indl 


I  1 


Coming-  Into  Her  On 


t  kno 


-that  s 


which  j 

ern  Indiana  Is  at  last  coming  into  in 
own  because  the  grandeur  ot  southei 
Indiana  scenery  is  to  be  recognise 
A  representative  ot  the  National  Gei 
graphic  Society  has  been  In  the  soutl 
ern  part  ol  Indiana  tor  several  month 
traveling  [r< 
Ohio  river  a: 
to  the  Ohio  e 


i  the  Wabash  r 


n-al  beaut: 
a  lound.    Yet  h 


i  In 


idustrlal  section  ot 


section    of   the    Hoosler 
recognition  ot  Hoosler  na 


n-ke.  dedicated  to  humanity,  era- 
iinalic  alike  of  the  heart  and  philoa 
liy  ot  Lincoln  aud  Roosevelt,  ot  t 
w  order  of  social  equality  am 
;hteunsuess.  such  as  a  national  mil 


"fiddle"  III 
found  an    I 


something     temporary     oi     euue 
and  not  useful,  which  would  soo 

as    flotsam    and    Jetsam    on    the 

widening  ocean  of  human  1Kb. 

It's  \  Clumping  World. 

1  am  glad  that  the  sponsors  o 
dedication    chose   the    Fourth   ol 


till! 


e  gloij 


waning.    The  world 

o[  an  Intricate  social  and  industrial 
lite,  the  habits  and  tastes  of  people 
change.  The  old  Fourth  ot  July,  like 
the  Old  Gray  Mare,  "ain't  what  she 
used  to  be."  Twenty-five,  filly— yes. 
almost  a  hundred  years  ago,  the 
Fourth  ot  July  was  spent  In  celebra- 
tions where  the  Declaration  ot  Inde- 
pendence was  read,  and  some  promi- 
nent orator  delivered  himself  ot  a  long 
oration.  It's  different  now.  Instead 
of  irolso,  It's  planned  to  he  "sate  and 
sane".  The  people  get  Into  automo- 
biles and  go  louring,  the  city  people 
go  picnicking,  or  maybe  there  Is  some 
town,  like  LaPorle,  tor  example,  after 
thirty-five  years  Is  this  year  celebrat- 
ing wilh  a  monster  parade,  with  bands 
and  floats  and  trimmings. 

The  Fourth  ot  July  was  first  cele- 
brated In  Indiana  in  1S22  In  the  little 
city  of  Indianapolis.  Meetings  were 
usually  held  where  Washing! 
West  streets  Inte' 
becuc    was    beld 


h.  is:: 
he    mw 

Washington  at 
on  ot  M 
vas  also  1 
ded  that 


Idee 
i  1826,     It 


i   fourl 


e  and  befitting 
lervlce.    The  w 


secrate  their  lives  anew  to  the  prl 
cfples  held  by  Lincoln,  ot  trlendsh 
loyalty,  patriotism,  sincerity,  hon 
honesty,  fidelity  and  every  attrlbi 
that  Lincoln  held  which  made  h 
great  with  the  peoples  lu  all  the  i 


tlom 


Lincoln's  Nu 


ic  Magic 

magic.     Coolldge 


the  greatest  centuv 
that  "Lincoln  was  t 
can  Ot  our  history," 
that   the  "Influi 


i  ot   his   Chris 
ead 


H.  C. 


quarters  ot  the  globs 
wrote,  "One  of  the  six 
in  history."  Drlnkwater  wrote, 
most  outstanding  character  since 
Christian  era."  Lord  North  wr 
"Oue  ot  the  five  great  lawyers  ot 
time."  Lloyd  George  says,  "I  dc 
whether  any  statesman  who  ever  11 
sank  so  deeply  into  the  hearts  o[ 
people  of  so  many  lands 


fleun 


Llni 


I  t 


have    been,    the   met 
respect  unequalled  b 


r  Village   If 
.   genius  < 


3f   the   Llnci 
B  hlBtOl 


sctlon,  Georgi 
Honig.  Lincoln  student,  artist  am 
sculptor.  He  has  not  only  endeavorei 
to  picture,  but  has  -permanently  en 
vlsloned  tor  posterity  the  story  of  the 
beginnings 


world  statesman.  He 
self  in  every  way  w 
dualized.  His  talent 
oned  In  the  record: 
achievement  which  w 
the   plaudits   and   adra 

Spencer     County     His 


and    well 
a    notable 


Indiana  Bep^n  in   IB: 

Vlille  Indiana  did  not  star 
te  the  Fourth  of  July  u 

r'j  after  the  signing  ot  the 
i  ot  Independence.  Washl 
was  oue  ot  the  first  to  gl 
narvauce  to  the  blrlhdaj 
intry.    The  celebration  sta 


sldent  ot  the  Un: 
that  there    wer 


ber   ot    people.     Toasts 

led  an  Important  part  ol 

vltles. 

jw   York  City  also  tuned 

Battery  and  fireworks  in  ti 
Boston.  It  would  be  exp 
lehrated  by  firing  cannon 
.nrlse  with  the  ringing 
ills.     There   was  a    parad. 

speeches  aud  dances  at  nig 
Philadelphia  had  official 
iilch  toasts  were  drunk  tc 

day  ot  the  nation. 
■Richmond.  Virginia,  held 

display  ou  the  Capiti 


he    height   ot   saddle   stirrups 

ice  that  would  give  the  horse 
inning  stride  before  reaching 
ponded  goose.  Natrunlly.  the 
vas   wilthlus   and   wriggling   in 


uesatul   guoie 

ouk  wringer,  and  that 

nient  made  inauy  [ilo- 

king  long  to 

i   Interminably  and  tell 

ol  Fourth  or  Ji 

he  century,  nl 

noble  efforts  ol  patrl- 

otic 


rthplai 


o(  ( 


l  by  I 


Declaration  ot  Indepoi 
o.  Lincoln  took  part  lu  many 
ii,  expressing  his  loyalty  and  pat 
in.  The  style  of  his  eloquence  \\ 
UllClty  and  truth.  In  1346  on  Ji 
jxactly  fifty  years  alter  the  il; 
ot  the  Declaration  ot  Indepi 
dence,    Thomas    Jefters 


,  the  t 


f  nrty-f 


All  Are  Created  Equul 
w    long    ago    Is    It?      Eighty   i 
since,  on  the  Fourth  o[  July. 


.  'that  ; 


:  hi,'. 


lUal.'  That  was 
United  States  of  America.  Since  then 
e  Fourth  ot  July  has  bad  several  pe- 
llnr  recognitions,  The  two  men 
DSt  distinguished  in  the  framing  and 
pporl  of  the  Declaration  wore 
lamas   Jefferson   and   John   /  '""" 


other  sustained  i 


It, 


nth  of  the  year; 
;  Fourth  ot  July 
have  a  gigantic 


The  Man  of  Destiny 


official  din 

Ward  Howe,  the  an 
patriotic    song,    " 

t  the  Republic 

irthol  July  eel 
„lls  In  New  York  Clt 
The  Fourth  ot  July 


lanVoui 

Hymn 

fll      ~ 


atlon 


iK  ol 


1S30, 

vas   spent 

It   made   the   da] 
and    ratigue. 


ii    .Mi-led    with   a   distant  l 
works  scut  up  from  Castle  Gard 
Night  Almost  Sleepless 

ror"the    Fourth    ot    July    and   si 
scribes  II  as  follows;  "The  night  ot  the 
third  of  July  In  Boston  „  '   ~~~ 

almost  sleepless  by  the  shell  gamut  ot 
gunpowder  discharges,  the  ringing 
hells  and  the  booming  of  cannon,. 
destroyed  the  last  chance  ot  an  en 

delonsc.  went  forth  lo  see  what  coi 
bo  seen.  There  was  a  mock  proc 
■Ion  ot  the  Antiques  and  Horribles. 


Boston.  On  the  hob 
a  band  was  playing  patrl 
lr  airs  and  Charles  Sumi 


and    defend" 
xt  breath  he  spi 
■horde  or  mem 
ry   battlefield   I 


o  the  right  lo  labor  aud  ea 
livelihood  by  the  sweat  ot 
the  right  to  enjoy  the  coi 
ions  or  a  bountiful  land,  and  a 
vble  security  [or  old  age. 
Fourth  Of  July  may  be 
differently  than  in  Lint 
>ut  the  patriotism  and  dui 
citizenship  Is  the  same.  Ll^oln' 
-     -ngfield  in  1837  is 


He  said. 


"Let  e 


:rican.  every  lover  of 
ll-wisher  to  his  pos- 
ie  blood  ot  the  Revo- 
violate   In    the   least 


!  clilWrpn'i 


;  books  and 
ached  (rom 
legislative 
irts  of  Jus- 


n  are  sacred,  saintly,  psychic,  pro- 
■  tlc  and  wise.  I  leave  them  W  h 
|  with  their  eloquence  ot  simplicity 
1  truth,  in  the  hope  that  every  citt- 
I  made  heed  and  be  a  nappy,  ser- 
eable.  law  abiding,  usclul  clt  lion 
]cr  the  flag  or  the  most  benovolen 
/eminent    of    the    greatest    country 
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here,   at 
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and 


ot'tho'no'velty  ot  the  Lincoln  vlllagt 
The  work  hore  is  evidence  of  the  ere 

and  service  ol  people  who  live  In  in 
homo  section,  which  has  given  lo  tn 
state  and  nation  outstanding  men  I 
the  public  service,  and  also  In  th 
business   and   professional    lite   or   the 


ot  Indiana's 
,  Is  authority 
ourth  of  July 
■Ithoul  a  fist 
,  „  dull  occasion.  That  was 
people   had   their   f"n-     Town 


tor  the  statement  that  a 
celebration  In  Indiana 
fight 
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atcr  deeds  and  II  Is 
•icli    of   our    imaglr. 
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THE  THOMAS  SPARROW  WILL 


The  discovery,  in  the  Spencer  Coun- 
ty, Indiana,  Court  House,  of  a  copy  of 
the  Thomas  Sparrow  will,  bearing  the 
name  of  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln,  mother 
of  the  President,  establishes  many 
dates  which  have  lacked  documentary 
confirmation  and  opens  up  other  ques- 
tions which  have  long  been  debated. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  original 
will  has  not  been  discovered;  but  the 
copy  preserved  is  just  as  important  for 
all  historical  purposes.  The  copy  of  the 
will  brought  to  light  was  made  by  John 
Morgan,  Clerk  of  the  Spencer  County 
Court,  in  1818  at  the  time  the  will  was 
probated.  The  clerk's  record,  confirm- 
ing the  validity  of  the  will  is  valuable 
for  establishing  certain  historical  data. 
We  only  have  room  in  this  issue  of  Lin- 
coln Lore  for  the  reproduction  of  the 
copy  of  the  will. 

The  Will 

"October  9th,  1818— This  twenty- 
first  day  of  September  in  the  year 
Eighteen  Hundred  and  Eighteen 
Thomas  Sparrow  is  in  his  perfect 
senses  on  this  date  above  mentioned, 
that  all  the  goods  and  chattels  that  the 
above  mentioned  Thomas  Sparrow  has 
is  to  belong  to  his  wife  Elizabeth  Spar- 
row so  that  she  can  do  as  she  pleases 
with  it  until  her  death  and  after  her 
death  the  whole  of  the  property  above 
mentioned  is  to  fall  to  Dennis  Hanks 
when  he  comes  of  age  and  that  the 
above  T.  Sparrow  has  made  chois  of 
Thomas  Carter  to  be  his  Executor  for 
his  effects  above  written  this  from  un- 
der my  hand  and  seal. 

"Thomas  (X)  Sparrow  (his  mark). 

"Test:  David  Casebier,  Nancy  (X) 
Lincoln   (her  mark). 

"Indiana  State  &  County  of  Spen- 
cer. Set." 

Nancy  Lincoln's  Mark 
The  fact  that  Lincoln's  mother  made 
her  mark  instead  of  writing  her  own 
name  is  the  first  observation  of  impor- 
tance. While  this  is  not  absolute  proof 
that  she  could  not  write,  it  contributes 
much  to  that  supposition.  Thousands 
of  pioneers  who  could  read  their  Bibles, 
other  books,  and  newspapers  had  little 
need  of  the  art  of  writing,  which  they 
did  not  learn.  The  only  other  signa- 
ture of  Lincoln's  mother  known  to  exist 
is  on  a  deed  signed  in  1814  in  which 
she  joins  with  her  husband  in  convey- 
ing the  title  to  the  land  they  owned  on 
Mill  Creek  in  Kentucky.  On  this  occa-  . 
sion,  also,  she  made  her  mark. 

A  Hoosier  Woman 
As  far  as  is  known  there  has  not 
been  available,  before  the  discovery  of 
the  Sparrow  will,  a  duly  authorized 
document  which  would  establish  the 
residence  of  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  in 


the  State  of  Indiana.  Although  no  one 
has  ever  questioned  the  fact  that  she 
resided  in  the  Hoosier  State  and  that 
she  lies  buried  in  what  is  now  Spencer 
County,  her  name  on  the  will  of 
Thomas  Sparrow  becomes  an  exceed- 
ingly valuable  exhibit  of  proof,  and 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  documentary 
historian  supplies  an  authoritative 
source  of  the  very  greatest  importance. 

The  Date  of  Mrs.  Lincoln's  Death 

Apparently  it  was  not  until  1851, 
after  his  father  had  passed  away,  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  entered  in  the  family 
Bible  the  date  of  his  mother's  death. 
Whether  it  was  copied  from  some  rec- 
ord or  recalled  from  memory  is  not 
known,  but  the  date  of  the  Sparrow 
will  and  the  dates  on  the  record  of  pro- 
bate, which  is  also  inscribed  on  the 
early  manuscript,  seem  to  confirm  the 
family  record  as  to  the  approximate 
date  of  Nancy  Lincoln's  death. 

That  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  living  on  Sep- 
tember 21,  1818,  is  evident  from  her 
signature  on  the  document  bearing  that 
date.  Evidently  she  was  not  available 
for  testimony  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
will  on  October  9,  1818,  at  the  time  the 
will  was  probated,  or  she  would  have 
been  summoned  by  the  clerk.  This 
would  place  the  date  of  her  death  be- 
tween September  21, 1818,  and  October 
9, 1818.  Abraham  Lincoln  wrote  in  the 
family  Bible: 

"Nancy  Lincoln,  wife  of  Thomas 
Lincoln,  died  October  5,  1818." 

The  Death  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sparrow 
and  Mrs.  Lincoln 

The  story  of  Nancy  Lincoln's  death 
has  usually  been  associated  with  the 
passing  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth 
Sparrow.  The  story  in  part,  as  related 
by  Herndon,  follows : 

"Early  in  October  of  the  year,  1818, 
Thomas  and  Betsy  Sparrow  fell  ill  of 
the  disease  (milk  sick)  and  died  within 
a  few  days  of  each  other  .  .  .  Mean- 
while Abe's  mother  had  also  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  insidious  disease.  Her 
sufferings,  however,  were  destined  to 
be  of  brief  duration.  Within  a  week 
she  too  rested  from  her  labors.  She 
'struggled  on  day  by  day,'  says  one  of 
the  household,  'a  good  Christian  wo- 
man, and  died  on  the  seventh  day  after 
she  was  taken  sick.'  " 

Just  one  week  after  the  will  was 
made,  on  September  28,  1818,  Thomas 
Carter  made  oath  that  he  was  "a  by- 
stander and  heard  the  same  (the  will) 
acknowledged."  It  is  likely  that  it 
was  on  this  day  that  Thomas  Sparrow 
passed  away.  On  October  5,  1818,  just 
one  week  after  the  previous  date, 
David  Casebier,  who  had  joined  with 
Nancy  Lincoln  in  witnessing  the  will, 


made  oath  that  Thomas  Sparrow  was 
of  sound  mind  when  he  made  the  will. 
It  may  be  observed  that  this  oath  was 
made  on  the  same  day  that  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln died. 

Between  the  dates  of  September  21 
and  October  5  Elizabeth  Sparrow,  wife 
of  Thomas,  passed  away,  all  of  which 
is  in  harmony  with  the  general  details 
of  the  family  tradition. 

The  Beneficiary 

There  are  affidavits  in  Hardin  Coun- 
ty, Kentucky,  which  grew  out  of  the 
settlement  of  Thomas  Sparrow's  es- 
tate, which  affirm  that  Thomas  and  his 
wife  had  no  children  of  their  own  and 
that  Dennis  Hanks  became  the  heir  to 
their  property.  The  newly  discovered 
will  supports  this  affidavit,  as  Dennis 
Hanks  is  named  as  the  only  beneficiary 
after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Sparrow. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  relation- 
ship between  Dennis  Hanks  and  the 
Sparrow  family,  as  we  have  the  for- 
mer's own  statement  to  the  effect  that 
he  was  the  illegitimate  child  of  Nancy 
Hanks  (not  to  be  confused  with  Lin- 
coln's mother),  a  sister  of  Elizabeth 
Hanks  Sparrow,  and  that  he  was 
brought  up  by  his  foster  parents, 
Thomas  Sparrow  and  wife. 

Mrs.  Lincoln's  Relation  to  the 
Sparrows 

Herndon  claims  that  "Nancy  Hanks, 
the  mother  of  the  President,  at  a  very 
early  age  was  taken  from  her  mother 
Lucy, — afterwards  married  to  Henry 
Sparrow — and  sent  to  live  with  her 
aunt  and  uncle,  Thomas  and  Betsy 
Sparrow."  There  are  those  who  may 
feel  that  her  signature  as  a  witness  on 
the  will  of  Thomas  Sparrow  would  con- 
tribute to  the  reliability  of  the  above 
conclusion.  If  the  Sparrows  had  reared 
Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  from  childhood, 
as  Herndon  alleged,  or  as  Lamon,  who 
used  the  Herndon  manuscripts  states, 
"that  they  were  the  only  parents  she 
ever  knew,"  the  place  to  look  for  her 
name  would  be  among  the  beneficiaries, 
instead  of  among  the  witnesses  to  the 
will. 

The  fact  that  she  was  not  named  in 
the  will  supports  the  well-established 
claim  that  no  such  relation  existed  be- 
tween the  Sparrows  and  Nancy  Lin- 
coln as  has  been  alleged.  Although  she 
may  have  been  directly  related  to  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Hanks  Sparrow  through  her 
father  and  also  to  Thomas  Sparrow 
by  her  own  mother's  marriage  to 
Henry  Sparrow,  brother  of  Thomas,  no 
conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  her 
name  as  a  witness  on  the  will,  that 
Thomas  and  Elizabeth  were  her  foster 
parents. 
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Early  Environment 

Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln 


By  HARRIS  DANTE. 

The  formative  period  in  the  life 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  passed  in 
Spencer  County,  southern  Indiana. 
The  years  from  seven  to  twenty-one 
of  his  life  were  spent  on  his  father's 
farm.  A  granite  monument  stands 
in  the  front  yard  of  a  public  school- 
house  and  marks  the  exact  spat  of 
his  Indiana  home.  An  inscription 
on  the  monument  reads,  "On  this 
spot  Abraham  Lincoln  lived  from 
1815  to  1830." 

Across  Pigeon  Creek,  opposite  the 
site  of  his  boyhood  home,  at  the 
top  of  a  sloping  hillside  is  the  grave 
of  Abraham  Lincoln's  mother. 
Abraham  was  nine  years  old  when 
his  mother  died.  It  is  said  that 
Abraham  assisted  his  father  in 
making  the  rough  coffin  in  which 
she  was  buried.  There  was  no  min- 
ister available  to  conduct  a  funeral 
service;  but  later  Abraham,  being 
of  a  religious  turn  of  mind  as  was 
his  mother,  secured  the  service  of 
an  itinerant  preacher  who  held,  at 
the  grave  a  fitting  m  emorial  of  this 
honored  Christian  mother.  For  many 
years  the  grave  of  Nancy  Hanks 
Lincoln  was  strangely  overlooked; 
but  now  two  stones  mark  the  resting 
place  of  this  woman  so  highly  fav- 
ored, the  mother  of  our  great  presi- 
dent. A  Mr.  Studebaker  of  South 
Bend,  Indiana,  visiting  the  grave 
and  noting  the  absence  of  a  mem- 
orial, ordered  a  marble  stone  to  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  grave. 
Later  the  State  of  Indiana  erected 
a  larger  monument  which  stands  in 
front  of  the  one  set  up  by  the  gen- 
emus  and  patriotic  Mr.  Studebaker. 
I  saw   in  a  home   in   Evansville, 


Lincoln  Lore. 

Note:  Harris  Dante  of  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  author  of  the  ac- 
companying article,  is  a  former 
Lincoln  college  student.  Later  he 
became  an  Illiinois  newspaper 
man  and  was  secretary  of  the 
Illinois  commission  on  election 
laws. 

His  grandfather  H.  P.  Curry 
was  a  neighbor  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln,  the  Curry  and  Lincoln  fam- 
ilies coming  from  Kentucky  to 
Illinois.  Mr.  Dante,  born  on  his 
grandfather's  farm  near  Old 
Salem,  spent  seme  time  recently 

visiting  sections  of  Indiana 
where  the  Lincoln  family  form- 
erly lived. 


Indiana,  a  letter  written  by  Mr. 
Lincoln  to  an  old  friend.  It  was 
written  on  the  eve  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
departure  for  Washington  to  as- 
sume the  duties  of  President.  He 
expresses  regret  that  press  of  mat- 
ters would  prevent  him  from  visit- 
ing his  old  friends  and  the  grave  of 
his  gentle  mother;  but  he  hoped  to 
do  so  later.  This  hope  was  crushed 
by  the  assassin's  bullet. 

Lincoln's  Step-mother. 
After  the  death  of  Abraham's 
mother,  and  the  coming  of  his  step- 
mother, Sallie  Bush  Lincoln,  who 
brought  with  her  "considerable 
plunder,"  the  Lincoln  dwelling  house 
was  improved  and  well  furnished 
for  that  day.  Sallie  Bush  Lincoln 
was  a  woman  of  more  than  average 


intelligence  and  energy— we  would 
say  pep.  She  became  attached  to 
young  Lincoln,  and  encouraged  him 
in  his  pursuit  cf  an  education.  This 
affection  was  reciprocated  by  Abra- 
ham. To  this  he  gave  proof  by  a 
vLsit  to  her  while  Presldent-Elect. 

Thomas  Lincoln,  the  father  of 
Abraham,  was  not  shiftless  as  per- 
haps we  have  been  led  to  think.  He 
did  not  like  farming.  He  was  a  car- 
penter, preferred  to  work  with  tools. 
Doubtless,  in  the  old  neighborhood, 
still  in  use  are  pieces  of  furniture 
he  made  with  the  aid  of  Abraham. 
In  a  home  in  Evansville  is  a  cabinet 
Abraham  made  with  his  father's  as- 
sistance. 

Thomas  Lincoln  must  have  been  a 
man  of  agreeable  personality  and 
worthy  parts  or  he  could  not  have 
won  the  love  of  such  women  as 
Nancy  Hanks  and  Sallie  Bush. 

Spending  a  few  days  recently 
where  Lincoln  grew  up  I  fortunately 
met  the  son  and  grandson  of  David 
Turnham.  The  son  now  lives  in 
Evansville  and  the  grandson  on  "the 
old  David  Turnham  farm."  They 
were  both  raised  in  the  Lincoln 
Community  and  in  a  Lincoln  at- 
mosphere. They  know  the  Lincoln 
traditions.  They  related  many  in- 
cidents they  had  heard  David  Turn- 
ham— who  knew  Lincoln — tell  about 
the  Lincoln  home  and  life,  especial- 
ly stories  of  "Abe." 

Young  Lincoln  had  but  little 
school  privileges.  He  states  that  he 
did  not  go  to  school  a  "whole  year, 
all  put  together."  The  schools  he 
attended  were  called  "blab  schools," 
the  scholars  not  only  recited  but 
studied  "out  loud."  They  used 
Webster's  Spelling  Book.  Young 
Lincoln  was  an  apt  student  and  was 
a  famous  speller.  The  Bible  was 
their  Reader.  This  may  account 
for  the  fact  that  in  his  speeches 
and  writings  Mr.  Lincoln  often 
quoted  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Ls 
it  not  strange  that  the  book,  which 
at  one  time  was  the  only  reader  in 
our  schools,  is  now  scarcely  read  in 
them? 

Alive  To  Environment. 
As  a  youth  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
strong,  athletic,  studious  and  alive 
to  his  environment.  He  was  accom- 
modating and  polite.  If  he  ate  peas 
and  potatoes  with  a  knife,  so  did 
his  neighbors.  On  the  Turnham 
farm,  accordiing  to  my  informants, 
are  rails  that  young  Lincoln  made. 
While  a  hired  hand  on  this  farm 
he  found  a  discarded  copy  of  the 
|  Revised  Statutes  of  Indiana  which 
started  him  on  his  career  as  a  law- 
yer. 

The  Lincolns  moved  from  Indiana 
to  Illinois  in  March  1830.  They  had 
large  stroag  wagons  and  ox  teams. 
David  Turnham  ls  the  author  of 
this  story  told  me  by  his  grandson. 
The  Lincolns  traveled  past  the  vil- 
lage of  Dale  crossing  the  Wabash  at 
Vincennes.  Preparing  for  the  jour- 
ney Thomas   Lincoln     traded     Mr. 


Turnham  an  old  steer  for  a  young 
one.    The  first  night  out  the  youn* 
steer  wandered  from  camp  and  the 
next  morning  was  seen  standing  at 
tlie  Turnham  barnyard  gate     In  a 
short   while  Abraham   appeared  on 
the  scene.     The  steer  was  let  into 
the  barnyard  and  cornered.    Young 
Lincoln  leaped  the  fenoe  'onto  the 
back  of  the  obstreperous  young  ox 
and  striking  the  frightened  young 
beast  on  the  sides  with  his  feet  and 
its  neck  with  his  hands,  he  drove 
and  guided  the  steer  back  to  camp 
Mr   Turnham     always     laconically 
added,   "That   was   the   last   I  ever 
saw  of  the  steer  and  the     future 
president   of    the   United    States- 
Abraham  Lincoln."  ' 
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Thanksgiving  Time  Recalls 
Journey  of  Lincoln  Family 

Made  121  years  ago  from  Kentucky  wilder- 
ness to  cabin  home  in  Indiana 


Lincoln  City,  Ind.,  Nov.  25  UP)~ 
The  Thomas  Lincoln  lamily  sal 
down  on  the  earthen  floor  of  its 
new  one-room  cabin  121  years  ago 
to  a  wild  turkey  dinner  ana  gave 
thanks  for  a  "safe  journey"  through 
the  wilderness  from  Kentucky,  a 
"new  home  and  blessings." 

There  were  no  chairs,  no  tabic. 
Thomas  Lincoln,  carpenter,,  hadn  t 
had  time  to  make  any  furniture,  He 
had  been  too  busy  building  the 
cabin,  so  that  he  might  mov^  his 
wife  and  two  children  into  more 
comfortable  quarters  than  the  "hall 
face"  camp  in  which  they  had  been 
living. 

So  it  was  with  thanksgiving  that 
the  little  family— Thomas,  his  wife. 
Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln,  and  their  two 
children,  Sarah,  nine,  and  "Abe." 
seven— enjoyed  Thanksgiving  Day  in 
1816,  its  first  in  Indiana. 

The   wild    turkey,   which   Thomas 

had  Ivllcd    in    the    wilderness,    was 

at      t.    So  were  wheat  cakes,  be- 

I  cau.  ki\ouv  was  scarce.   On  the  long, 

nan     -s'p    from    Kentucky    and    in 


the  days  that  followed,  the  Lin- 
coins  hadn't  much  to  eat  except  po- 
patoes  and  dried  fruits. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  remembering 
the  day  well,  told  in  later  years  how 
the  meal  was  eaten  picnic  style, 
from  the  floor,  and  how  his  father 
■p  thanks  for  their  "safe  jour- 
r  new  home  and  blessings"  and 
as,ved  "the  Father  of  all  to  abide 
with  us  in  our  new  home  and  give 
peace." 

The  cabin,  only  one  room  with  a 
loft,  had  no  doors,  windows  or  lloor, 
not  even  the  traditional  deer  skin 
covering  the  entrance,  when  the 
family  moved  into  it  just  before 
Thanksgiving  Day. 

Thanksgiving  two  years  later 
found  the  cabin  in  sadness.  The  | 
mother  of  the  boy  who  was  to  be-  | 
come  the  Civil  War  President  had 
died  only  a  few  weeks  before  at 
the  age  of  35.  Her  grave  is  just 
across  a  valley  from  the  cabin  site, 
now  marked  by  a  stone  monument. 
The  boy,  Abraham,  helped  his  father 
make  the  rude  coffin  in  which  they 
buried   her. 
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bouth  Bend,   Indiana 
Doc.    9   1937 


Tincclnia  Publishers 

Fort  TJayne,  Indiana 

Dear  sirs, 

I    hove  been  reading  a   life   of  Johnny  1  rpleseed 

by  Kenry  A .F  ershing  and  he  tells    of  Lincoln  meeting 

Johnny  Appleseed   dovzn  in  Spencer  county  Indiana. 

Do  you  presume  this   is  history  or  is  there  a 

Probability  that  there  may  be  some  truth  in  it   ? 

Yours   very  truly, 

Henrietta  Wynegar 
619  T-  ark  1  ve. 


December  15.   1977 


•iss   •  enrietta  'tfynegar 
619  part  Avenue 
South  Bend,    Indiana 

My  dear  '-'les  *yn egarj 

I  have  just  talked  with  a  person  who  interviewed 
"Hear       .      ersftlng,   the  author  of  the  book  on  Johnny 

VI steed   und  he  telle  rae  that  he  as;ced     r.    "ershxng 
about  the  statenent  with  reference  to  Johnny  Aon1 eeeed 
feeing  Abraham  Lincoln.        *r.   berthing  to!  I     la  that   it 
was   rarely  a  supposition  on  hie  o*rt  so,    of  ourse,    there 
is  no  truth   in  this  story. 

Very  truly  yours 
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rirector 
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markable  boy  of  his  generation  inhis  pioneer  father,  so  Abraham  at  themust  be  good  to  soldiers." 
f£t  *    ^  the  hill  country  of  Kentucky  andsame  age  helped  his  father  in  the  three-     Did  "Father  Abraham"  think  of  thl 

*"*  Indiana.  He  was  considered  "queer"  be- cornered  field  at  their  last  home  in  Ken- incident  of  his  childhood   when    aftt 

■■rt  cause  he  was  gentle,  that  is,  of  innatt  tucky.  This  was  in  the  forks  of  Knob  hours    of    prayerful    consideration     h 

£  refined  manner,  and  humane— actuallj  Creek,  a  branch  of  the  Rolling  Fork  of  took    that    eventful    step    of    1861    an 

^  unable    to   commit    an    unkind    deed— salt  River,  where  Tom  Lincoln  moved  caiied  the  first  75,000  men  to  arms?  VV 

j- While  dwelling  amid  rough,  uncouth trom  the  birthplace  farm  near  Hodgen-know  at  any  ratg  that  the  same  CQni 
J.T  p»Nsurroundings,  where  white  men  often  ville.  The  field  sometimes  grows  a  croppassjon  that  moved  the  child  on  tl 
^J  ^Joutdid  red  savages  in  acts  of  cruelty  andof  corn  today.  Here  little  Abraham  wasdusty  turnpike  in  Kentucky  actuate 
£2    r\  violence.  taught  how  to  drop  corn  and  cover  it  him    in   many   characteristic    deeds   ( 

w    W     in  a  community  just  emerging  from  with  his  bare  toes  and  to  put  a  "pun-mercy    when    he    occupied    the    Whi 
^jthe  pioneer  period,  where  moral  values  kin"  seed  in  every  third  hill.  A  sign  bypiouse. 
c/iof  ten  were  low.  the  boy  was  never  known  the   side   of   the   road,   erected   by   the  -* 

Oto  utter  a  falsehood.  He  joined  others  in  Louisville  Automobile  Club,  identifies  "Abe  was  a  good  boy,"  wrote  Denn 
cf    ^outdoor    sports    and    competition,    but  the  field  and  home  site.  Hanks,    Lincoln's    kinsman,    who,    te 

more  often  was  found  by  himself  read-     Lincoln's  own  Kentucky  recollectionsyears   Abraham's   senior,   observed   tl 
ing.  swinging  an  ax,  or  gazing  at  the  high  centered  about  this  place.  The  farm  wasboy    both    in    Kentucky    and    Indian 
^tTpeaks  of  the  knobs— yet  he  was  never  on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  turnpike, There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  th; 


O 
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W^TpeaKS    OI     me    KnODS yei    ne    was    never  Oil  Uie  LUUiaviuc  aim  jiaauvmc   (.uui^uvc^in-n.   w   uuii    wic   ouBumai  cviucm-c 
°alone.  His  most  intimate  associates  were  nnw  railed  U.  S.  31-E,  or  the  Jacksonyoung  Abe   caused   his  mother   or 
T*of  the  mental  realm.  He  lived,  worked, Highwav'  some  16  miles  south  of  Bards-stepmother  a  moment's  anxiety.  Indee 


^ 


replayed  with  thought  companions— be- town  and  nine  miles  north  of  Hodgen- between  the  latter,  Sarah  Bush  Lii 
^:oved  comrades  who  dwelt  in  the  recesses Vllle-  The  turnpike  was  the  Lincolncoln,  and  her  stepson  existed  tl 
Qjf  his  innermost  consciousness.  None  f  amilv's  contact  with  the  world.  Alongstrongest  bond  of  affection.  The  mothei 
£-out  he  knew  and  talked  with  these the  road  marched  soldiers  to  and  from  less  boy  whom  she  had  rescued  froi 
Amends,   and   thev   remained  with   him lne  wars-  °ver  this  route  went  cattle  toSqualor  in  the  Indiana  wilderness  di 


^«      amends,   ana   tnev   remamea  wiin   mm — ■»—»  -~— »•  ..«»  wwb  ^jquaiui   in   me  uiuidna   wnueinc^j,  i 

rt    -^throughout  the  years.  market  and  slaves  to  the  plantations  of  not  forget  her  when  he  grew  to  gre; 


♦   « 


y    This  I  believe  constitutes  just  such  a tne  deeP  South.  ness     but    made    a    special    trip    froi 

-5Jword  portrait  of' the  boy  Lincoln  as  any     *a  for  the  institution  of  slavery,  likely  Springfield,  DI.,  to  her  home  in  Col 
PQintelligently  sympathetic  first-hand  ob-enough  the  Lincoln  family  were  recon- County  to  bid  her  an  affectionate  far 

,.  .server  might  have  presented.  Clled  to  lfc-  although  the  Little  Mount  well  when  he  went  to  Washington 

J2    By  studying  the  Kentucky  country  0f  Baptist  Church,  to  which  they  probably  1861. 

^Lincoln's  origin  and  its  people,  some  of  °e|1°n6fd.  was  founded  by  anti-slavery     Nicolay   and    Hay,    Lincoln's   biogr. 

v.    whose   ways    have    altered    little    from*olk  who  had  left  another  church  be-  phers,  remark:  "Of  all  those  advantag 

C  those  of  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago,  a  cause  of  their  beliefs.  Tom  Lincoln  andf0r  the  cultivation  of  a  young  mind  ar 

fairly  accurate,  though  imaginative,  pic-Nancy    Hanks    had    been    married    in  spirit  which  every  home  now  offers 

^-ture    of    the    Emancipator's    childhood  Washington    County    by    a    Methodist  its  children,  the  books,  the  toys,  inger 

£may  be  gained.  Added  -material  may  bedeacon,  Jesse  Head,  who  owned  slaves  ious  games,  and  daily  devotion  of  patei 

^gleaned    from    Lincoln's    reminiscencesand     frequently     advertised     runaway  nal  love  he  knew  absolutely  nothing." 

C/*and  from  the  unquestioned  portions  of«egroes  in  the  newspaper  he  published     p0Ssibly  many  biographers  have  take 

"the    few    existing    narratives    of    con-at    Harrodsburg.    This    town    has    pre-  toc   much   for   granted   about   Thorn; 

^temporaries.       .      .      .  f6™  ^™  a  brick  building  the  cabin  LinColn.  He  was  no  worse  and,  indee 

§        u    u      T.       ,         t         .,  m  which  the  Lincolns  were  married,         probably  much  better  than  many  of  h 

^     The  boy  Lincoln  outwardly  was  prob-  >      >      >  associates  and  neighbors. 

^ably  just  such  a  youngster  as  may  u      Tom  Lincoln  was  for  a  year  a  patroller      The  year  after  his  marriage,  recor. 

rtfound  anywhere  in  the  rural  districts  olin  northern  Hardin  County.  The  law  re-  in    the    Hardin     court    house    revec 

CjKentucky  today,  although  he  exhibitecquired    patrollers    to    seize    any    slave  Thomas  Lincoln  attended   the  auctic 

Qjtraits  which  marked  him  as  inwardlj strolling  without  a  permit  or  found  at  sale  of  the  effects  of  Thomas  Mclnti 

2    ^    ^different  from  his  fellows.  He  lived  in  sany  unlawful  assemblage  and,  "at  the  and  bought  for  his  bride  a  dish  av 

^  ^  one-room  log  cabin,  fished  in  the  smal  discretion  of  the  captain,"  to  administer  plates    for    $2  68    and    a    "bason    ar 

£^      ^streams,  played  Indian  in  the  hollowjnot  to  exceed  ten  lashes  on  his  or  her  spoon-"  for  $3  34 

^    r^°J,ihe<  hU1S'  End  W?rkf-d  m,  tr/enc°rn-bare  back;  and  to  do  the  same  to  any      m  Abraham's  fifth  summer,  his  fath 

^    QJfields  from  spring  planting  to  fall  har-slave  "found  in  possession  of  any  article  attended  the  sale  settling  the  estate 

^  vest  to  the  best  of  his  juvenile  ability  of  property  without  such  writing."  Thomas  Hall  and  bought  two  articles- 

£The  whole  of  his  schooling  was  less  than     There  is  no  record  that  the  elder  Lin-  a  sword  and  a  "truck  waggon."  payir 

•C    ,J3a  vear-  J?1  ne  was  better  educated  tharcoln  ever  was  paid  for  his  services,  and  for  the  latter  8V2  cents.  The  sword  prol 

-gmost    others    of    his   age    and    station  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  ever  was  called  ably  was  converted  into  a  corn  knit 

13      Oprincipally    because    of    his    habitual on  t0  perform  an  official  duty  in  the  but  what  kind  of  wagon  could  be  bougl 

7--    ^search  for  learning  and  self -culture.        year  he  served.  There  were  only  a  lew  for  8*4  cents?  Probably  a  home-mac 

-Ci      en     When   he   was  sma11,  Abranam   Lln"hundred  slaves  in  Hardin  County,  and  toy  that  made  little  Abe  a  very  hapi 

^coin's  sole  attire  for  three  fourths  of  theAbraham  Lincoln  makes  no  mention  of  lad   when   his   father   rode   home   th. 

v— '      Qji'ear   consisted   of   a   long   "tow  hnen"ever  having  seen  one  in  his  native  sec-  night. 

^ shirt  which  reached  to  his  knees.  Thistion.  Indeed,  Negroes  are  rarely  found      While  Abraham  lived  in  Knob  Cret 

<0    L,was  woven   by  his  mother,  or  perhapsin  the  "knob  country"  of  Kentucky  to-  he     attended    for    short    periods    tl 

^    ^      one    of    his    grandmothers,    and    was  day.  schools  of  Zachariah  Riney  and  Call 

^j      £.  bleached  on  his  back  by  the  sun.  Young     Soldiers  made  an  impression  on  little  Hazel.  Here  he  learned  his  letters  in 

g  children  of  the  tenant  class— black  and  Abraham.  He  learned  from  his  parents  school    where    all    studying    was    doi 

^3      2  white— wear   the   same   attire   in   Ken- that  soldiers  lived  a  hard  life,  giving  up  aloud.  One  of  his  schoolmates,  Samu 

JW    T3 tuckv  today.   but   the   garment  is  now  home   and  loved   ones,   good   food   and  Haycraft,  who  was  county  clerk  of  Ha 

j-  fashioned  of  cotton  "store  goods,"  or  it  warm   shelter    in    exchange    for    weary  din    when    Lincoln    became    Presider 

£j      13  may  be   either  one  of  an  elder's   cut- marching,    a    bed    on    frozen    ground,  wrote:    "Abe  was  a  mere  spindle  of 

«>    ^  d°Wn    snirts    or    simPly    a    flour    sack  scanty  rations,  exposure  to  the  weather,  boy,  had  his  due  proportion  of  harn 

qj    j^  While    the    Lincolns    were    landholders  wounds,  and  worse.  All  of  this  in  that  less  mischief,  but  as  we  lived  in  a  com 

Q^  and    not   tenants,    the    poverty    of    the  day— as  in  the  time  of  Lincoln's  ma-  try  abounding  with  hazel  switches,  I 

tenants  of  today  was  common  to  all  inturity— was  in  the  name  of  liberty.  the   virtue    of   which    the   master   hz 

^  pioneer  times.  So  when  the  5-year-old  Abe,  returning  great  faith,  Abe,  of  course,  received 

•*•  When  young  Abe  became  old  enough  home  from  fishing  in  Knob  Creek  with  due  allowance." 

g  to  go  to  school,  he  inherited  the  "linsey-a  lone  small  fish,  met  a  returning  soldier      But  the  land  on  Knob  Creek— like  th; 

woolsey"  or  jeans  breeches  of  his  father  in  the  road,  his  impulse  was  one  of  on  Nolin,  where  Abraham  was  born- 
made  over  to  fit;  and  when  the  ground  generosity  and  kindness.  The  ragged,  quickly  became  infertile.  Corn  is  a  crc 
began  to  freeze  in  the  late  fall,  hefootsore  veteran  of  the  River  Raisin,  that  saps  the  last  ounce  of  nourishmei 
donned  his  only  pair  of  shoes,  made  by  the  Battle  of  the  Thames,  or  other  en-  from  the  soil.  This  was  before  the  d2 
a  cobbler  at  Elizabethtown  or  Bards- gagements  of  "Mr.  Madison's  War"  at  of  commercial  fertilizers  or  the  scientif 
town,  the  nearest  county  seats.  When  once  enlisted  the  boy's  compassion.  rotation  of  crops.  Planting  legumes 

the    spring    thaws    and    plowing    time     "i  gave  him  my  fish  "  Lincoln  after-  add  free  nitrogen  to  the  soil  was  ui 


H 


heard  of.  Consequently,  a  farmer  was 
obliged  after  a  few  years'  cropping  to 
break  new  ground.  This  is  the  secret 
of  Tom  Lincoln's  several  moves  from 
the  days  before  his  marriage  until  after 
his  son  grew  to  manhood. 

Everyone  who  has  read  a  Lincoln 
biography  knows  how  the  7-year-old 
child  and  his  family  lived  for  their  first 
winter  in  Indiana  in  a  "half-faced 
camp,"  which  was  merely  a  shed  with  a 
roof  and  two  enclosea  ends,  the  back 
being  a  hillside.  Fires  in  front  of  this 
"lean-to"  kept  them  from  freezing.  But 
a  better  house  was  built  the  next  year 
and  soon  a  settlement  sprang  up  in  this 
Indiana  neighborhood,  16  miles  north 
of  the  Ohio.  Here  Lincoln  gained  that 
famous  "fireside  education"  while  he 
grew  up  a  boy  in  the  woods. 

Dennis  Hanks  gives  another  clew  to 
that  thirst  for  learning  which  led  Abra- 
ham to  borrow  all  the  books  he  could 
find  in  the  neighborhood.  Dennis  spoke 
of  Abe's  affection  for  his  parents  and 
his  obedience  and  added:  "Although 
anything  but  an  impudent  or  rude  boy, 
he  was  sometimes  uncomfortably  in- 
quisitive. When  strangers  would  ride 
along  or  pass  by  his  father's  fence  he 
always— either  through  boyish  pride  or 
to  tease  his  father — would  be  sure  to 
ask  the  first  question." 

Stories  of  Lincoln's  humane  acts  as 
a  man  are  familiar.  He  could  not  bear 
to  see  an  animal  suffer,  and  he  never 
cared  to  go  hunting  game,  as  so  many 
backwoodsmen  did.  for  sport  as  well  as 
for  food. 

In  pondering  the  character  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  one  invariably  lists  these 
traits:  Kindness,  humaneness,  gener- 
osity, good  humor.  Obviously,  the  boy 
Lincoln  was  the  father  of  the  man. 


Prom    ''Heroic   Statues   in    Bronze    of    Abraham    Lincoln,"    by    Franklin    B.    Mead     Courtesy    the    Lincoln 

National   Life   Foundation.  Fort   Wayne.   Ind. 

MANSHIP'S  LINCOLN 
A  Bronze  in  Color,  by  Paul  Manjhip,  Showi  Lincoln  as  a  Youth,  With   Dog  and  Ax 
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XIX.     EARLY  SCHOOLS 

Scarcely  had  the  Kentucky  pioneers   along  with  which  to  pay  their  tuition, 
completed  their  log  forts  and  housed  I  Not  a  few  who  followed  the  foot  paths 
their    families    within    them,    before   through  the  woods  carried  their  flint 
they  bee-an  preparations  for  the  edu-    lock  rifles  ©n  their  shoulders, 
cation  of  their  children.  !      Early   text    books,     preserved     and 

The  first  school  in  Kentucky  was  cherished  are  _  manuscript  aiithmetws, 
taught  in  Harrods  Fort  ,by  a  woman, 
Mrs.  William  Cooms.  She  was  a 
Maryland  Catholic  who  had  come  over 
the  Wilderness  Road  in  the  fall  of 
1775.  She  taught  her  own  children 
and  those  of  the  Hogan's  and  Denton's 
while  Indians  were  prowling  around 
the  fore  walls,  two  full  years  before 
there  was  a  iCourt  of  Justice  West  of 
the  Alleghanies. 


and  geographies,  just  yellowed  sheets 
of  rag  paper  sewed  together  by  hand 
with  flax  linen  thread  and  crudely 
hound  in  sheep  skin.  Such  hooks  were 
brought  on  the  pack  horses  over 
Boone's  Wilderness  Road,  and  the  text 
written  with  a  quill  pen  and  home- 
made ink  is  still  clear  and  scrupulous- 
ly neat. 

There  were  a  few  books  printed  in 


Her  Set  were  the  New  Testament '  Kentucky   as   early  as  MOO,  such  as 


and  crude  wooden  paddles  which  took 
the  place  of  horn  books  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time  on  which  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  and  figures  were 
printed.  It  was  a  blab  school  where 
all  studied  aloud,  their  swaying  bodies 
keeping  time  to  the  tune  of  their 
ABC's.  A  dunce  stool  stood  in  a  cor- 
ner; a  rod  for  chastizing  the  negli- 
gent nearby.  The  seats  were  made  of 
puncheon's    or    logs    cut    length-wise, 


Dilworth's  Speller,  Dilworth's  Arith- 
metic, Horton's  Arithmetic,  Guthrie's 
Geography  and  Murray's  Grammar, 
The  Kentucky  Primer  and  the  Ken- 
tucky Speller.  The  Kentucky  Precep- 
tor, the  Western  Selections  and  Union 
Primer  were  printed  in  1805. 

Kentucky's  public  school  system 
.was  slow  in  starting.  Two  Constitu- 
tions made  no  provisions  for  public 
schools.     The     brilliant    conquest     of 


legs-    there   were    no  the    Illinois  by  George   Rogers    Clark 


set  up  on  peg 
backs.  That  little  school  room  was 
built  of  round  logs  with  no  chinking 
between  them.  It  had  a  dirt  floor, 
only  one  window  covered  with  a  doe- 
skin instead  of  glass,  and  a  slab  door 
hung  on  deer  thongs. 

A  similar  school  room  at  McAfees 
Station  was  taught  in  1777  by  John 
May,  who  was  killed  by  the  Indians. 

Joseph  Donaphan,  a  young  man  of 
importance  in  Virginia,  taught  ^the 
fort  school  at  Boonesboro  in  1779. 
He  had  seventeen  pupils  enrolled,  in- 
cluding the  children  of  Daniel  Boone, 
Captain  Nathaniel  Hart,'  Jesse  Old- 
ham and  Colonel  Richard  Calloway. 

In  1780,  when  Captain  Bird  was 
leading  the  invasion  against  Ruddles  ] 
and  Martin's  forts,  John  Filson,  Ken- 
tucky's first  historian,  wias  teaching 
in  Lexington  Fort.  He,  too,  was  killed 
by  Indians. 

When  John  McKinney  had  his  fight 
with  the  wild-cat,  made  famous  by 
James    Lane    Allen    in    his    Choir    In- 


m  1779  furnished  school  land  for 
others  States  before  the  Legislature 
of  Kentucky  heeded  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Governor  Greenup  to  establish 
a  system  of  education.  Even  then, 
the  plan  adopted  was  for  higher  edu- 
cation for  the  few  rather  man  gen- 
eral education  for  the  masses. 

The  first  public  schools  were  Semi- 
naries and  Academies  and  six  thous- 
and acres  of  land  were  granted  each 
county  in  the  State  for  their  estab- 
lishment and  support. 

Kentucky  Academy  at  Pisgah,  and 
Jammes  Priestly's  Academy  at  Bards- 
town,  called  Salen  Academy,  built  in 
1788  were  especially  famous. 

A  Dancing  School  was  taught  in 
Lexington  in  1788.  A  French  School 
and  a  Fencing  School  in  1798. 

An   early   school   in   Louisville   was 
completely  demoralized  in  1809  when 
an    elephant    arrived    in    town.      The 
pupils  demanded  a  holiday  to  see  the  , 
Wonderful    Beast"    and    when    they 


vfsTle,  La^s™h  nVin  a  log  cabin   were  refused  they  "barred  the  teacher 

™   OheaDside  in  Lexington.  out."     The    intrepid   teacher   proceed- 

Many  of the   early   Sol   masters   ed  to  climb  down  the  chimney,  determ 


!n  Kentucky  were  surveyors,  lawyers, 
-iieachers,  and  even  men  who  later 
oecame  governors  were  school  mas- 
ters first. 

Their  pay  was  meager  and  usually 
paid  in  country  produce,  whiskey  or 
feathers.  It  was  no  unusual  sight 
to  see  the  pupils  schoolward  bound, 
carrying  their  books  under  one  arm 
and  a  ham  or  side  of  meat  under  the 
other,    or  driving    a   sheep    or    a   hog 


ined  to  teach  his  classes,  but  the  ob- 
streporous  ones  built  a  fire  of  twigs 
and   leaves  beneath   him   and   enjoyed  | 
a    vacation  while   he   was    recovering ' 
from  his  blisters. 

Private  schools  flourished  and  fash- 
ionable young  ladies  came  to  attend 
them  from  their  home  in  the  far 
South.  Young  men  were  sent  to  Vir- 
ginia to  college  or  to  Edinborough 
where  so  many  of  their  fathers  had 
been  educated. 

Denominational  schools  prospered,, 
and  all  over  Kentucky  there  are  Cent-  | 
ury-old  schools  which  have  contributed  j 
to  the  glory  of  the  State  and  are  still 
serving,  chief  among  these  i.vas  Tran-  | 
sylvania  College.  i 


Indiana  Claims  Lincoln 

To  the  Editor  cf  The  Herald: 

The  least  known  period  in  the 
life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  the  long 
stretch  of  14  years  during  which 
he  lived  in  Indiana.  His  childhood 
in  Kentucky  is  known  fairly  well. 
The  New  Salem  and  the  Springfield 
years,  and  the  years  in  Washing- 
ton, are  known  in  great  detail,  al- 
though not  so  intimately  as  stu- 
dents might  wish.  But  for  many 
persons  the  interval  from  1816  to 
1830  when  he  attained  his  majority 
is  almost  a  blank. 

Indiana  is  coming  forward  with 
the  claim  that  "the  formative  years" 
of  the  future  President  were  spent 
in  that  state,  and  a  number  of  as- 
siduous students  are  striving  to 
pierce  the  shadows  which  hover 
over  those  years.  The  trouble  is 
that  authentic  information  is  scanty. 
Beveridge,  it  is  true,  in  his  two 
huge  volumes,  devotes  62  pages  to 
that  Indiana  experience.  But  even 
that  indefatigable  Investigator  is 
able  to  cite  but  few  direct  records 
of  the  life  of  the  growing  youth  in 
the  Indiana  woods,  and  these  rec- 
ords are  scanty. 

It  was  late  in  1816  that  Thomas 
Lincoln  removed  with  Nancy,  Abe 
and  daughter  Sarah,  across  the 
Ohio  river  to  a  new  farm  amidst 
the  mighty  forests  16  miles  inland 
in  what  now  is  Spencer  county.  They 
hurriedly  erected  a  half-faced  camp 
for  shelter  during  that  first  winter. 
The  following  year  there  arrived 
Nancy's  uncle  and  aunt  only  to  die 
within  18  months  from  the  curious 
malady  called  the  "milk  sickness" 
to  which  Nancy  herself  succumbed 
a  few  weeks  later.  The  following 
winter  probably  was  the  hardest 
and  most  primitive  in  the  life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  but  with  the  ar- 
rival from  Kentucky  of  the  widow 
Johnson  as  Thomas  Lincoln's  sec- 
ond wife,  with  her  three  children, 
there  was  a  definite  turn  for  the 
better. 

Would  that  we  had  some  record 
of  the  thoughts  of  that  growing 
boy.  We  know  that  his  mind  was 
expanding  during  those  years  when 
he  shot  up  to  his  amazing  height 
and  developed  his  astonishing 
strength.  He  rode  bareback  to 
mill  with  sacks  of  corn.  He  wielded 
an  axe  with  unusual  skill.  He  at- 
tended for  very  short  periods  three 
log  schools,  kept  in  succession  by 
Crawford,  Dorsey  and  Sweeney.  He 
learned  to  write  an  excellent  hand. 
He  read  assiduously  and  tramped 
long  miles  to  borrow  books.  Judge 
Pitcher  down  at  Rockport  on  the 
river  befriended  him.  He  ran  a 
ferry  at  Anderson's  Creek  and  car- 
ried passengers  to  steamboats  wait- 
ing mid-stream  of  the  great  river. 
With  Allen  Grigsby  he  made  the 
first  of  his  flatboat  voyages  to  New 
Orleans.  He  became  known  through- 
out the  neighborhood  for  his  kind- 
ness and  friendliness,  his  honesty 
and  physical  prowess,  his  liking  for 
reading  and  for  "speechifying."  And 
then  in  1830  he  drove  I'ne  oxen  for 
the  migration  to  Illinois  and  there 
struck  out  for  himself. 

That  is  all.  Yet  it  is  enough  to 
go  a  long  way  towards  justifying 
the  Indiana  claim.  One  hopes  that 
diligence  shall  have  its  due  reward 
in  the  discovery  of  additional  de- 
tails of  those  14  years. 
Boston.  E.  D.  BERRY. 


HARD  TIMES  AND  POVERTY 
IN  LINCOLN'S  DAY 

rpH ROUGH  the  Days  of  the  Depression  I 
-L    there  has  been  much  hardship.   People  | 
have  been  cold  and  shelterless  and  some- 
times  hungry.      The    number    of      under- 
privileged children"  has  increased. 

We  have  had  bad  and  bitter  years.  It 
has  sometimes  seemed  to  millions  of  us 
that  all  of  these  hardships  and  privations, 
this  cold  and  hunger,  were  unknown  in 
America  until  a  little  while  ago 

The  country  most  of  us  have  known  all 
our  lives  has  been  a  country  of  abun- 
dance where  nobody  starved  and  where 
privations  and  hardships  were  genially 
unknown.  We  had  forgotten  that  the 
foundations  of  the  Nation  were  laid  and 
broadened  in  hardship  and  poverty,  in 
privation  and  sometimes  in  hunger. 

Our  present  troubles  are  not  new.  There 
was  always  privation  and  poverty  on  the 
frontier.  Most  of  its  children  were  ^un- 
derprivileged" as  we  know  "privily 

One    of    the    most    strikingly    "under- 
privileged"   children    in   history    was    rhe 
boy  baby  born  127  years  ago  this  morning 
inV  Kentucky   log    cabin.      Snow    sifted 
through   its   "chink-and-daub'    walls.      A 
fire  of  green  wood  burned  on  the   crude 
hearth.  There  was  little  to  eat  and  hardly 
anything  to  wear  in  Tom  Lincoln  s  house. 
Tom  Lincoln,  father  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln,  was    a    shiftless    and   illiterate    soul 
That  boy  baby   of   127   years   ago   had   a 
poor   start  in  life's  handicap       Somehow 
he  lived  and  throve  as  did  thousands  of 
other  frontier  children,  but  far  too  many 
of  them  died.     Almost  the  first  graves  in 
1  firTt  burial  places  of  the  Old  Frontier 
I  were  those  of  little  children. 

The  boy  Lincoln  knew  privation  and 
hardship  and  hunger  and  cold  as  not 
many  Americans  know  them  today.  With 
his  wandering  father  he  wandered  from 
Kentucky  into  Indiana,  a  seven-year-old 
wanderer  hunting  a  new  home  among  the 
oaks  and  hickories  of  the  Old  Northwest. 

Thev  lived  there— the  Lincoln  family— 
in  a  "half-faced  camp"  open  to  the  winds 
and  rain  on  one  side  and  bitter  cold  in 
Winter  The  Lincolns  knew  real  hard- 
ship and  death  in  these  woods 

There  was  no   help  to  be  had.      Their 
neighbors  were  almost  as  poor  as  them- 
selves.    They  lived  by  their  own  efforts, 
or    they    died.      When    Lincoln's    mother 
died,  after  two  years  in  Indiana,  the  cof- 
fin was  hewed  from  new  timber  and .she 
was  buried  on  a  little  hill  near  the  cabin. 
Moving   again,   the    Lincolns   wandered 
out    of    Indiana,    into    the    Illinois    woods 
and  a  further  wandering  brought  them  to 
2 :    Illinois     prairies.       But,    no     matter 
where  they  wandered,  Poverty  went  with 
them. 


Almost  the  meanest  city  slum  — the 
bleak  habitation  of  today's  helpless— is 
less  bleak  than  the  first  cabins  of  the 
prairie  settlers.  The  shabbiest  room  of 
the  poor,  mean  streets  is  as  livable  as  the 
sod  houses  and  pole  cabins  of  Lincoln's 
boyhood. 

Few  children  of  these  times  are  so 
"underprivileged"  that  they  must  walk 
for  miles  to  borrow,  as  Lincoln  borrowed 
—the  Bible,  Shakespeare's  plays, 
Aesop's  fables,  De  Foe's  "Robinson 
Crusoe,"  Weems'  "Washington,"  a  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  and  Bunyan's 
"Pilgrim's  Progress."  There  are  few  com- 
munities so  backward  and  so  poor,  in 
these  times,  that  a  library  is  unknown. 

Hard  as  our  circumstances  may  be, 
desperate  as  the  times  may  recently  have 
been,  we  do  these  things  better  now.  We 
may  not  grow  better  men  and  women 
than  in  Lincoln's  time,  but  we  make  it 
easier  for  them  to  grow  and  at  least  a 
little  easier  for  them  to  live  out  their 
days  in  reasonable  security. 

That  has  been  the  gain  for  humanity 
since  the  Great  Emancipator  was  born. 
We  have  not  abolished  poverty  nor  ended 
cold  and  privation  and  hardship  and 
hunger,  but  some  progress  has  been  made. 
We  have  not  ended  "underprivileged'  but 
in  many  ways  we  are  trying  to  end  it. 

We  might  remember,  however,  that  all 
troubles  of  this  Nation  have  not  come 
within  these  recent  and  bitter  years.  We 
fought  them  with  good  courage  in  the 
past  even  along  our  sometimes  bleak  and 
discouraging  frontiers.  We  ought  to  be 
able  to  fight  them  with  at  least  equal 
courage  now. .    .      ,      .u ; 
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Abraham  Lincoln  in  Indiana 


[This  is  tlie  second  chapter  in  the 
c  0/  Abraham  Lincoln,  dcxcribinn 
c  memorial*  and  scenes  icortli  visit- 
0  in  the  Indiana  Lincoln  cointlifi, 
'icre  the  /ormatlve  years  from  JSJK 
JSJO  were  spent  in  the  mldrrvcss  o/ 
iat  now  is  Spencer  county.] 

BY  PHILIP  KINSLEY. 
rRcprlnlril  from  yrakrd.ij'j  Inle  cdlllnnM 
Lincoln  City,  Ind.,  Feb.  6  (Special) 
The    ancient    and    beautiful    woods 
Lincoln's  time  are  still  here,  chan 
g    now    the    requiem     of    winter's 
ows  over  the  grave  of  the  mother 
Abraham  Lincoln. 
Lincoln     saw     the     deer     padding 
'iftly  over  this  spot  when   he  was 
years    old.      He    had    helped    his 
ther,    Thomas    Lincoln,    make    the 
loden    box     in     which     his     gentle 
Dther  was  buried,  and  tills  was  the 
at   place    he    visited    before    lie   set 
.t   at   the   head   of   an   ox    team    in 
30   on   the   old   woods    road    north- 
;st  to  the  Illinois  country. 

Indelible  Impress  Left. 
"  Be  a  good  boy  and  trust  your 
avenly  Father,"  was  the  injunction 
the  eternal  mother  that  she  laid 
on  his  soul.  She  had  had  the  mark- 
g  of  that  soul  for  nine  years.  Her 
ath  and  that  of  his  sister,  Sarah, 
to  is  buried  in  the  Little  Pigeon 
urchyard  nearby,  left  an  indelible 
■  press  upon  his  mind. 
This  grave  of  Nancy  Hanks  Lin- 
ln,  who  died  at  the  age  of  36  of 
ularial  sickness  in  the  cabin  which 
mi  Lincoln  had  built  for  her  on 
ttle  Pigeon  creek,  is  the  high  point 
the  Lincoln  pilgrimage  from  the 
mtucky  birthplace.  Hodgenvillc  Is 
ly  50  miles  away  as  the  crows  lly, 
it  one  hundred  miles  by  the  wind 
g  hill  roads  of  Kentucky  and  In 
ana  over  which  I  he  little  Lincoln 
mily  caravan  traveled  in  the  win- 
r  of  1816. 

The  Route  to  the  West. 
They  came,  according  to  the  official 
udmarkers,  from  the  Ohio  river 
DSsing  near  Cannelton,  along  the 
■er  to  Tell  City  and  Troy,  crossing 
e  Anderson  river  on  highway  66  to 
point  where  the  old  Santa  Fe  trail 
<es  off  to  the  norlh  and  northwest. 
,ey  followed  this  Ihru  what  is  now 
e  town  of  Santa  Claus,  and  a  little 
■y  beyond  they  look  the  farm  at 
geon  creek. 

Fourteen  years  later,  when  the  Lin- 
ns moved  on,  they  followed  what  is 
w  highway  162  to  Gentryville,  Sel- 
l,    Petersburg,     Monroe    City,    am) 
.0  Vincenncs,    where    they    crossed 
?  Wabash  river  into  Illinois. 
The    whole    route    from    the    Ohio 
-pr    crossine-    tn    the    .Mto     of     Ihe 
Pigeon  creek  farm  is  traveled  on  good 
roads  today.     The  towns  named  have 
nil   come  into   life  since   this  pioneer 
group  passed  over  old   huffalo   traces 
nnd  Indian   trails,   taking  a  week   to 
traverse  "what   now   may   be   covered 
in  an  hour  or  two. 

Farm  Mnde  Into  Tark. 
The  nation  has  now  taken  over  Hiis 
farm  and  graveyard  and  made  it  into 
a  park  as  a  memorial  to  the  mother. 
It  is  a  park  of  1.625  acres,  approached 
only  by  trails  thru  Ihe  woods.  The 
marks  of  birds  and  little  animals  are 
on  the  snow.  T.n  the  spring  it  will 
he  a  place  of  song,  and  in  the  summer 
one  of  deep  shade.  There  are  no 
great  monuments,  no  temples  of  mar- 
ble here,  only  a  simple  grave  in  the 
woods,  marked  by  a  granite  headstone 
and  set  apart  by  a  low  iron  fence. 

Half  a  mile  on  thru  the  woods  one 
comes  to  the  old  farm  clearing.  Here 
the  Indiana  Lincoln  union  has  built 
a  unique  memorial  In  the  form  of  a 
bronze  replica  of  the  foundations  and 
fireplace  of  the  original  cabin.  The 
logs  look  like  real  'ogs,  and  the  meas- 
urements and  location  of  t lie  cabin 
have  been  carefully  kept.  It  was  a 
little  larger  than  the  Kentucky  cabin, 
■villi  its  main  feature  the  fireplace, 
.vhere  Lincoln  read  his  first  book, 
ind  where  his  mother  sang  to  him 
ind  read  from  the  Bible  which  she 
■  ad  brought  with  her  over  the  Wilder- 
icss  road  from  Virginia.  A  mile  away 
i  frame  church  supplanls  the  old 
hurch  which  Thomas  Lincoln  and 
lis  wife  joined. 

Where  Youth  Ranged  Countryside. 
This  Is  truly  a  Lincoln  country. 
From  his  seventh  to  his  twenty-first 
year  Abraham  Lincoln  ranged  this 
countryside  for  50  miles.  Here  he  had 
his  first  meeting  with  the  mystery  of 
death.  Here  he  had  his  first  great 
adventure,  an  adventure  which  any 
boy  would  welcome  even  today,  a 
i  rip  down   tlie   Ohio  river   on   a   flal- 


The  route  taken  by  Thomas  Lincoln  and  his  family,  including  Abra- 
(6)  is  a  Lincoln  village,  with  cabins  and  stores  as  they  existed  in  Lin- 
ham,  from  Kentucky  to  Indiana  (1)  led  them  to  the  farm  between  Santa 
Claus  and  Lincoln  City  (2)  in  Spencer  county.  The  Lincolns  lived  on 
that  farm  from  1816  to  1830.  The  farm  and  grave  where  Nancy  Hanks 
Lincoln  is  buried  have  been  made  into  a  memorial  park  to  the  mother. 
At  Jasper  (3)  stands  a  grist  mill  which  Lincoln  is  said  to  have  visited 
with  grain  as  a  boy.  Abraham  left  Indiana  in  1830  over  a  route  (4)  that 
took  him  to  Vincenncs.  At  Boonville  (5)  is  another  monument  to  him. 
In  that  town  he  heard  court  trials  and  borrowed  books.  In  Rockport 
coin's  time.  At  Rockport  there  lived  a  noted  lawyer  from  whom  Lincoln 
borrowed  books. 


The  grave   of   Nancy   Hanks   Lin- 
coln  in    National    Memorial    park. 


boat  lo  New  Orleans.  Here  he  learned 
something  of  the  geography  and  poli- 
tics of  his  country,  read  newspapers, 
saw  a  printing  press  and  an  oil  lamp, 
read  his  first  law  book,  developed  his 
great  physical  strength  and  took  the 
bent  of  character  which  was  to  make 
him  a   leader  of  men. 

He  became  something  of  a  carpen- 

ler,  something  of  a  farmer,  but  more 

I  ban   all   he  learned   the  ways  of  tlie 

frontier    people,    the    common    people 

Grows  Big  and  Thoughtful. 

He  became  a  big,  strong,  thought- 
ful hoy  in  Indiana.  A  year  after  he 
left  here,  Mrs.  Bess  V.  Ehrmann  of 
Rockport,  student  of  his  Indiana  life, 
remarks,  he  was  a  figure  of  mark  in 
New  Salem,  111,  He  had  found  his 
whom  he  was  ever  afterward  to  un- 
derstand, and  his  curiosity  was 
aroused  as  to  the  meaning  of  words 
and  what  was  hidden  in  books, 
way  here,  she  says,  had  received  here 
the  training  and  the  contacts  that 
made  of  him  a  few  years  later  the 
greatest  stump  speaker  in  Illinois. 

"He  was  truly  a  stump  speaker," 
she  says.  "  He  was  developed  as  a 
politician  right  here.  He  went  into 
the  woods  with  other  boys  on  Sunday 
afternoons  and  practiced  speaking  lo 
them  from  a  stump.  Tlie  forest  was 
his  college.  He  stayed  awake  nights 
puzzling  over  words  and  things  he 
could  not  understand  and  Jie  did  not 
rest  until  he  had  mastered  them." 

In  Rockport  the  citizens,  led  by  the 
historical    society,    have    built    what 

called  a  Lincoln  village  lhat  is  well 
worth  visiting.  On  the  edge  of  town 
they  have  built  a  pioneer  clearing 
village,  with  cabins,  stores,  shops, 
fields.,  gardens,  and  furniture  just  as 
Ihey  existed  In  Lincoln's  time.  The 
pioneer  homes  of  the  neighborhood 
have  been  ransacked  for  original 
items  of  furniture.  Great  care  and 
ludy  has  been  taken  in  the  faithful 
reproduction  of  these  times.  The 
homes  were  smaller  and  more  primi- 
tive than  those  found  in  Ihe  recon- 
structed New  Salem,  III.,  for  this 
was  a  period  20  years  earlier. 

Olher  Lincoln  Memorials. 

Here  is  the  office  of  John  Pitcher, 
one  of  Indiana's  noted  lawyers  of  the 
curlier  days,  from  whom  Lincoln  bor- 
rowed books,  walking  Ihe  17  miles  to 
Rockport  lo  obtain  and  return  them. 

Rockport  has  other  Lincoln  me- 
morials.    It    was    here    lhat    the    flat- 


boat  journey  to  New  Orleans  slarted, 
and  the  river  scene  remains  much 
the  same  today.  A  little  park  marks 
this  spot.  In  1844,  when  Lincoln  re- 
turned lo  Rockport  as  a  Clay  elector, 
he  remained  overnight  in  an  old 
brick  tavern  which  still  stands.  The 
courthouse,  however,  In  which  Lin- 
coln made  his  address,  has  been  re- 
placed  by  a  new  structure. 

Rockport  was  founded  in  1807  and 
was  something  of  a  village  in  Lin- 
coln's time.  It  was  a  crossroads  of 
traffic  and  thru  here  flowed  the 
stream  of  migration,  to  New  Har- 
mony, Ind.,  where  Robert  Owen, 
Scotch  philanthropist,  was  building 
his  ideal  commonwealth.  Lincoln 
may  even  have  visited  there  and  no 
doubt  absorbed  some  of  the  ideals 
cf  what  was  lo  become  Ihe  perfect 
human  society,  but  whicli  collapsed 
because  of  the  sellish  individualism 
of  human  nature. 

Monument  in  Courthouse. 

Boonville,  which  was  organized  as 
a  county  seat  in  1818,  was  another 
place  that  Lincoln  was  familiar  with. 
A  monument  in  the  Boonville  court- 
house square  slates: 

"While  living  with  his  father  on  a 
farm  about  17  miles  from  here,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  came  often  lo  Boonville 
to  hear  court  trials  and  lo  borrow 
books  from  John  A.  Breckenrldge. 
From  this  corner  Lincoln  traveled 
north  by  ox  team  on  the  old  Boon- 
ville-Pelersburg-Vincennes  road  when 
emigrating    lo   Illinois   in   1830." 

The  Boonville  people  claim  the 
Lincoln  roule  norlh  should  be  over 
these  roads  because  there  was  no 
olher  wagon   road  from   the  Lincoln 
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have  taken  the  way  east  of  here. 
Cannelton  was  not  founded  as  a  town 
until  10  years  aflcr  the  Lincolns 
landed  in  that  vicinity,  but  there 
were  ferries  in  the  early  days  that 
have  since  been  abandoned.  At 
Lafayetle  spring,  however,  3  miles 
east  of  town,  on  highway  66,  which 
has  been  dedicated  as  the  Lincoln 
trail,  there  is  a  marker  slating  that 
Ihe  Lincoln  family  camped  there  in 
1816.  This  is  the  spot  in  which  the 
steamer  Mechanic  on  which  Ihe  Mar- 
quis Lafayette  was  traveling  in 
1825,  was  wrecked  and  where  he  look 
shelter  in  a  riverside  cabin. 

Great  Mill  Still  Stnnds. 

Evansville  was  Ihe  site  of  a  ferry 
in  Lincoln's  time  and  the  town  was 
platted  in  1817.  There  is  a  Lincoln 
collection  in  the  museum  here  in- 
cluding a  cabinet  which  Abraham 
made.  At  Jasper  Ihe  historic  Enlow 
grist  mill  on  the  Paloka  river  is  still 
standing.  Lincoln  is  said  to  have 
visited  this  mill  wilh  grain  as  a  boy. 
There  Is  a  crossing  here  which  some 
historians  claim  the  Lincolns  used  In 
their  Illinois  journey.  Tell  Cily  was 
not  established  in  Lincolns  boyhood 
days. 

They  came  to  Indiana  Ihru  a  rough 
hill  country  murh  like  that  of  the 
Kentucky  side  and  their  Knob  creek 
farm.  The  countryside  flattened  in 
Spencer  county,  but  It  was  not  until 
Ihey  reached  Illinois  that  they  came 
lo  the  real  prairies.  Bears  and  other 
wild  animals  were  in  Ihe  woods,  and 
turkey  and  deer  furnished  much  of 
the  family  table. 

Rile  of  Store  Marked. 

The    slore    of    Col.    William    Jones. 


me  sue  oi  which  uin/  m  mauN-cu  ■«■ 
day,  at  what  was  once  called  Jones- 
boro,  was  where  Abraham  got  his 
first  training  as  a  clerk,  and  where 
he  listened  to  the  gossip  and  stories 
of  the  countryside  around  the  wooden 
benches  at  the  store.  The  country 
store  is  an  institution  to  which  Lin- 
coln owed  much.  The  stories  he  heard 
here  and  in  the  Illinois  stores  gave 
him  ihe  material  which  he  used  all 
his  life  as  a  lawyer  and  politician, 
pointing  his  arguments  with  some 
homely  and  pungent  tale,  touched 
wilh  wit  and  humor.  This  was  a  true 
heritage  of  the  Indiana  pioneer  life. 
William  Jones  and  John  Pitcher  were 
to  meet  Lincoln  again,  years  later, 
when  he  campaigned  In  national 
politics. 

Lincoln's  beloved  stepmother.  Sarah 
Bush  Johnston,  came  into  his  life 
dining  the  Indiana  sojourn.  A  year 
utter  the  death  of  Nancy  Lincoln,  the 
father  journeyed  back  to  Elizabeth- 
town,  leaving  Abraham  and  Sarah 
alone,  except  lor  the  neighbors.  He 
brought  back  a  new  wife,  a  big, 
kindly  woman,  who  had  feather  beds 
and  furniture  from  her  Kentucky 
home,  and  who  made  the  children  her 
friends  at  once.  Sarah  Lincoln,  with 
whom  Abraham  had  walked  nine 
miles  to  school  every  day  for  a  few 
months,  died  in  1828,  after  her  mar- 
riage to  Aaron  Grlgsby.  This  was 
Ihe  second  tragedy  of  the  boy's  life. 
Two  years  later  Tom  Lincoln  decided 
thai  he  would  move  on  to  the  new 
Illinois  country. 

I'm/.--,    Offered    for   Day. 

Interest  in  Lincoln  grows  in  Indi- 
ana. At  Anderson  creek,  where  Abra- 
ham had  a  job  as  a  ferryman  for 
James  Taylor  and  where  he  earned 
his  first  dollar  taking  travelers  out 
to  the  steamboats,  there  is  a  road- 
side park,  a  marker,  and  a  shelter. 

The  Southwest  Civic  Association  of 
Indiana,  of  which  Ivor  J.  Robinson  of 
Boonville  is  president,  has  offered  a 
$1,000  prize  as  a  Lincoln  birthday 
award  for  the  best  play  writlen 
around  these  Indiana  years.  One  hun- 
dred seventy-seven  plays  have  been 
submitted,  from  every  state  in  the 
union,  from  England,  Canada,  the 
Philippines,   Cuba,  and  Australia. 

The  Spencer  County  Historical  so- 
ciety is  circulating  a  petition  to  have 
a  special  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  stamp 
ready  for  distribution  in  1943,  the 
125th  anniversary  of  her  death. 

"We,  the  undersigned  petitioners," 
it  is  stated,  "citizens  of  these  United 
States  of  America,  and  realizing  lhat 
a  mother  gave  birlli  to  America's 
most  distinguished  citizen,  statesman, 
and  President,  and  that  proper  recog- 
nition has  never  been  given  to  that 
obscure  mother,  and  recognizing  that 
her  distinguished  son  made  a  pro- 
found and  immortal  statement  rela- 
tive to  that  mother  ['All  that  I  am 
and  all  that  I  ever  hope  to  be,  I  owe 
to  that  angel  mother'],  which  state- 
ment will  endure  as  long  as  mother- 
hood endures,  we  respectfully  ask 
that  a  measure  of  recognition  be  given 
that  mother  by  the  people  of  these 
United  Slates  and  by  so  doing  thus 
honor  the  entire  motherhood  of 
America." 


Bulletin  of  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation    -    -    -    -    -    Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren,  Editor 
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LEGENDARY  LINCOLNIANA 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  periodicals  which  reach  large 
numbers  of  young  people  do  not  pay  more  attention  to 
the  accuracy  of  their  statements  when  commenting  on 
such  prominent  American  figures  as  Abraham  Lincoln. 
A  year  ago  the  Reader's  Digest  released  an  article  which 
developed  the  theme  that  Lincoln  was  a  miserable  failure 
until  he  was  accidently  elected  to  the  Presidency.  No 
conclusion  about  his  gradual  progress  and  his  remark- 
able political  achievements  could  be  further  from  the 
truth  than  the  above  mentioned  contribution. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post  for  February  17,  1940, 
carried  a  full-page  editorial  under  the  caption  "Lincoln 
had  a  Stepbrother."  How  Lincoln  attempted  to  encour- 
age this  stepbrother,  John  D.  Johnston,  to  improve  his 
economic  condition  is  set  forth  in  two  interesting  letters. 
However,  the  comments  on  the  childhood  days  of  Lincoln 
and  the  characteristics  of  his  father  give  a  greatly  dis- 
torted picture  of  the  actual  surroundings  from  which 
the  editor  draws  some  untenable  conclusions. 

Questionable  Paternity 
The  most  grievous  and  entirely  inexcusable  error  in 
the  editorial  is  the  implication  that  Thomas  Lincoln 
may  not  have  been  the  father  of  the  President.  No  Lin- 
coln student  of  any  repute  doubts  the  oft-repeated  state- 
ment of  Abraham  Lincoln  that  his  father  was  Thomas 
Lincoln.  Jt  may  be  of  some  interest  that  Abraham  had 
a  stepbrother,  but  it  is  of  more  importance  that  Abraham 
had  a  sister  two  years  his  senior  and  a  brother  two 
years  his  junior. 

Shiftless  Father 
Thomas  Lincoln,  the  father,  seems  to  have  had  a  diffi- 
cult time  gaining  recognition  as  a  worthy  and  altogether 
honorable  pioneer.  The  editor  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  contributes  still  further  to  legendary  Lincolniana 
by  making  Thomas  a  "shiftless,  roving"  individual.  By 
the  time  Abraham  was  born  his  father  had  accumulated 
at  least  six  hundred  acres  of  land  and  could  never  be 
called  a  poverty-stricken  man  in  either  the  Kentucky  or 
Indiana  days.  He  did  not  arrive  in  the  Illinois  country 
until  he  was  fifty-four  years  of  age  and  at  the  time  of 
the  correspondence  between  Abraham  Lincoln  and  John 
D.  Johnston  he  had  reached  the  age  of  seventy-five.  There 
would  be  no  occasion  for  anyone  to  take  special  note  of 
him  until  1846  when  his  son  was  elected  to  Congress  and 
by  that  time  the  old  gentleman  was  seventy.  The  Thomas 
Lincoln  that  Illinois  remembered  was  an  aged,  broken- 
down  man,  not  the  cabinet  maker  of  Kentucky  and  In- 
diana days. 

Roving  Thomas 
With  respect  to  Thomas  Lincoln's  roving  habits  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  up  to  the  time  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  twenty-one  years  of  age  the  boy  could  remember 
moving  but  once.  The  Lincolns  lived  on  the  same  place 
in  Indiana  for  fourteen  years.  Thomas  lived  in  the  same 
home  in  Coles  County,  Illinois,  for  nearly  twenty  years. 
It  might  be  said  that  Thomas  Lincoln  was  always  a  home 
owner  and  never  a  renter.  It  is  unjust  to  call  him  a 
rover  although  difficulties  with  land  titles  in  Kentucky 
and  unhealthy  locations  in  Illinois  did  make  it  necessary 
to  make  some  adjustments  before  he  would  establish  a 
permanent  home. 

Slovenly  Cabin 
Herndon's  entirely  unreliable  description  of  the  Lin- 
coln's Indiana  dwelling  place  may  be  responsible  for 
causing  the  editor  of  the  Post  to  refer  to  it  as  "Tom 
Lincoln's  floorless,  windowless,  doorless  and  dirty  cabin." 
This  description  was  evidently  intended  for  a  half-face 
camp  which  the  editor  affirms  the  Lincolns  were  living 


in  as  late  as  December,  1819,  three  years  after  the  Lin- 
colns settled  in  Indiana.  Abraham  Lincoln  himself  is 
responsible  for  the  statement  that  they  were  living  in 
a  new  log  cabin  shortly  after  the  family  reached  Indiana 
in  1816. 

Speculations  on  Heredity 
The  statement  in  the  editorial  in  question,  that  "John 
D.  Johnston's  heredity,  by  such  evidence  as  remains,  was 
a  good  deal  superior  to  Abraham  Lincoln's"  is  not  con- 
firmed by  the  factual  evidence  available.  The  only  tax- 
able property  Johnston's  father,  Daniel,  is  known  to  have 
owned  was  one  horse,  while  about  the  same  time  Thomas 
Lincoln  owned  several  horses.  Johnston  was  on  the  de- 
linquent list  for  not  paying  his  poll  tax  while  Lincoln 
always  kept  his  property  and  poll  taxes  paid.  In  August, 
1810,  Johnston  borrowed  money  from  his  father-in-law 
and  his  brothers-in-law,  and,  when  they  brought  suit  to 
collect,  the  notation  on  the  papers  stated  "without  funds." 
After  Johnston  died  and  his  administrator  was  appointed, 
his  widow  "in  open  court  declared  that  she  refused  to 
take  upon  herself  the  burden  of  said  administration." 
Practically  every  record  available  in  Hardin  County 
Court  reveals  Johnston  to  have  been  a  worthless  indi- 
vidual, while  on  the  other  hand  Thomas  Lincoln  was  an 
honorable  and  honest  pioneer  who  came  from  an  excellent 
Virginia  family.  It  should  be  evident  to  all  who  are  in- 
formed about  the  two  men  that  Thomas  Lincoln  was  far 
superior  to  Daniel  Johnston  in  every  respect.  Inherited 
tendencies  with  which  Abraham  Lincoln  was  endowed 
must  have  been  of  a  higher  type  than  those  traits  in- 
herited by  John  D.  Johnston. 

Environments  Compared 
The  editorial  statement  that  "Prior  to  1819  (John  D.) 
Johnston's  environment  easily  was  better"  than  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  is  most  certainly  in  error.  John  was  born 
in  a  room  over  the  county  jail,  which  would  not  seem  to 
be  as  wholesome  a  place  to  reside  as  the  Lincoln's  typical 
log  cabin,  where  Christian  parents  presided  over  the 
home.  After  the  death  of  Johnston,  the  jailor,  the  widow 
with  her  three  small  children  moved  into  a  cabin  on  an 
alley  in  Elizabethtown  which  she  purchased  from  Samuel 
Haycraft  for  $25.00. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Thomas  Lincoln  who  was 
able  to  pay  off  the  debts  of  the  Widow  Johnston  at  the 
time  of  their  marriage,  would  have  left  his  own  children 
"half  naked  and  half  frozen"  in  the  Indiana  cabin  as 
alleged  by  the  contributor  to  the  Post.  While  John  John- 
ston and  Abraham  Lincoln  may  have  called  the  same 
place  home  from  1819  to  1830  the  fact  that  there  was 
six  years  difference  in  their  ages  would  imply  that  they 
may  not  have  reacted  in  the  same  way  to  like  stimuli. 
During  the  last  four  years  of  Lincoln's  life  in  Indiana 
he  was  living  at  the  various  places  where  he  worked  and 
he  made  one  trip  to  New  Orleans. 

Minor  Inaccuracies 
There  is  no  evidence  as  alleged  that  Sarah  Bush  was 
"courted  unsuccessfully"  by  Thomas  Lincoln  in  his 
youth.  John  Hanks  did  not  go  to  New  Orleans  with 
Lincoln  in  1831,  as  stated  in  the  editorial,  as  Lincoln 
clearly  reveals  in  an  autobiographical  sketch.  Both  the 
letters  displayed  in  the  editorial  were  not  written  after 
Thomas  Lincoln's  death  as  alleged  but  one  of  the  notes 
was  written  before  Thomas  Lincoln  died  and  it  contained 
an  appended  note  to  the  father.  It  might  be  of  interest 
to  know  that  the  reason  why  Johnston  wrote  Lincoln  "he 
would  almost  give  his  place  in  Heaven  for  $70  or  $80" 
was  because  he  wanted  the  money  to  finance  a  new  matri- 
monial venture  on  which  he  was  about  to  embark. 
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AN  INDIANA  AND  LINCOLN  ANNIVERSARY 


There  seems  to  be  little  or  no  interest  aroused  in 
Indiana  over  a  joint  anniversary  which  will  occur  in 
December  of  this  year.  It  may  not  appear  to  be  of  much 
importance  to  the  State  of  Indiana,  that  on  December 
11,  1941,  the  commonwealth  reaches  its  125th  birthday. 
Possibly  there  is  no  significance  in  the  anniversaries 
of  governments  except  at  the  intervals  of  50  or  100 
years. 

Another  event  however,  occurred  about  the  time  that 
Indiana  came  into  the  Union,  which  has  proven  to  be 
of  much  more  than  local  importance.  Practically  the 
whole  nation  profited  greatly  because  of  an  immigration 
which  took  place  sometime  between  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  in  1816.  At  this  time  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  years  ago  Abraham  Lincoln,  then  a  lad  but 
7  years  of  age,  moved  with  his  parents  from  the  slave 
state  of  Kentucky  to  the  free  state  of  Indiana.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  name  a  more  important  episode  during 
his  early  life  than  the  changing  of  his  boyhood  environ- 
ment from  that  of  a  slavery  community  to  the  atmos- 
phere of  freedom. 

Not  only  was  Abraham  Lincoln  associated  with  the 
early  history  of  the  state  and  the  commonwealth,  but 
he  was  also  born  in  the  very  same  year,  1809,  that 
Indiana  was  set  apart  from  Illinois  as  a  separate  ter- 
ritory. At  this  tune  also,  the  territorial  legislature, 
sitting  at  Vincennes,  definitely  decided  Indiana  should 
remain  free  from  the  slavery  influence.  Pursuant  to 
a  congressional  enabling  act,  the  Indiana  territory 
adopted  a  constitution  in  the  month  of  June,  1816,  and 
on  December  11  of  the  same  year  it  was  received  into 
the  Union. 

Abraham  Lincoln  literally  grew  up  in  the  State  of 
Indiana,  coming  to  it  at  the  time  the  state  was  es- 
tablished and  remaining  in  it  until  1830,  which  the 
Indiana  Pioneer  Association  at  one  time  set  apart  as 
the  concluding  year  of  the  Pioneer  era.  In  1830  the 
Lincoln  family  brought  to  a  conclusion  their  Indiana 
residence. 

When  Abraham  came  to  Indiana  he  was  a  small  lad 
but  7  years  old  and  there  were  but  15  counties  in 
the  state.  When  Lincoln  left  the  Hoosier  country,  he 
was  a  grown  man  6  feet  4  inches  tall,  weighing  200 
pounds.  In  the  meantime  Indiana  had  grown  up  and 
at  the  time  Lincoln  left  in  1830  sixty  counties  had  been 
established. 

The  year  1816  also  was  an  anniversary  year  for 
Thomas  Lincoln,  the  father  of  the  President.  Forty 
years  before  he  had  been  born  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
of  Virginia  the  same  year  that  the  colonies  gave  birth 
to  the  nation.  Thirty  years  had  passed  since  Thomas 
had  been  left  an  orphan  by  the  death  of  his  father  in 
the  Kentucky  wilderness.  Twenty  years  had  elapsed 
since  his  first  military  service  to  protect  the  community, 
in  which  his  widowed  mother  was  living,  against  the 
Indians.  Ten  years  previous  he  had  married  Nancy 
Hanks,  the  wife  who  now  stood  by  his  side  ready  to 
share  with  him  the  added  responsibilities  which  invari- 
ably fell  upon  the  women  who  lived  on  the  frontiers  of 
civilization.  It  does  not  appear  as  if  any  student  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  should  pass  over  the  year  1941  with- 
out recalling  some  of  the  interesting  and  important  an- 
niversaries associated  with  the  pioneer  history  of  the 
Lincoln  family. 

While  Indiana  was  sparsely  settled  in  1816,  we  must 
not  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  Lincolns  were  the  first 
settlers  in  that  region  where  they  decided  to  make  their 
home.  The  year  before  they  arrived  318  men  paid  taxes 
in  Perry  County,  Indiana  where  they  settled.  At  the 
4th  of  July  celebration  that  year  on  the  banks  of  the 
Wabash  150  people  were  present,  all  living  from  6  to  12 
miles  from  the  New  Harmony  settlement  or  the  Wabash. 


About  forty  miles  east  from  where  Lincoln  built  his 
cabin  the  state  capital  Corydon  was  located.  About  the 
same  distance  west  of  the  Lincoln  home  was  Evansville, 
which  town  as  early  as  June  21,  1814  advertised  the 
sale  of  lots  stating,  "Evansville  is  in  the  Midst  of  a 
Flourishing  Settlement."  Princeton,  a  community  to  the 
northwest  of  the  Lincoln  country,  also  advertised  a 
sale  of  lots  in  1814.  Practically  all  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Indiana  were  then  living  within  100  miles  of  the 
Ohio  River.  The  territory  to  which  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  his  parents  moved  was  primarily  a  Kentucky  colony. 

It  is  also  known  that  Thomas  Lincoln  and  his  family 
were  not  the  first  of  the  Lincolns  to  establish  their 
home  in  southern  Indiana  as  Austin  Lincoln  served  on 
a  jury  in  Perry  County  as  early  as  the  month  of  June, 
1815  and  his  brother  Davis  Lincoln  probably  entered  the 
community  where  Thomas  Lincoln  was  to  settle  a  year 
or  two  before  the  arrival  of  Abraham's  parents.  Little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  this  other  Lincoln  family  which 
was  undoubtedly  instrumental  in  the  removal  of  the  Lin- 
colns from  Kentucky  to  Indiana.  These  two  sons  of 
Hananiah  Lincoln  associated  with  Thomas  while  they  were 
residents  of  Hardin  County.  Both  Austin  and  Davis  Lin- 
coln became  prominent  citizens  of  Perry  and  Spencer 
County,  Davis  serving  as  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  The 
old  mill  site  where  they  settled  and  the  Lincoln  Mill 
is  well  known  and  but  a  few  miles  from  where  Thomas 
Lincoln  established  his  cabin  home. 

On  May  30,  1924  a  great  grandson  of  Hananiah  Lin- 
coln, father  of  Austin  and  Davis,  made  this  affidavit: 

"To  Whom  It  May  Concern.  I  hereby  make  the  fol- 
lowing statement:  My  father,  John  Crawford  Lincoln, 
son  of  Moses  Jeffries  Lincoln,  met  President  Lincoln 
at  Danville,  (probably  Charlestown)  Illinois,  when  Lin- 
coln and  Douglas  met  there  in  their  political  debate, 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  related  some  of  Moses  Jeffries 
Lincoln's  family  history  and  in  the  conversation  told 
him  that  two  of  Moses  Jeffries  Lincoln's  brothers  (Aus- 
tin and  Davis)  had  settled  in  Spencer  County  at  about 
the  time  Thomas  Lincoln  settled  there. 
(Signed)  "F.  M.  Lincoln,  Son  of  John  Crawford  Lincoln". 

The  Hanks  family,  which  is  usually  associated  with 
the  Lincolns  in  Spencer  County,  probably  had  very 
little  to  do  with  Thomas  Lincoln's  migration,  but  it  was 
the  news  brought  back  to  Kentucky  by  the  sons  of 
Hananiah  Lincoln  which  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the 
reason  for  Thomas  Lincoln's  decision  to  move  into  the 
territory  about  to  become  a  state. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  significance  of  the 
crossing  of  the  Ohio  River  by  the  Lincolns  in  1816. 
If  Abraham  Lincoln  had  grown  up  in  a  state  where 
slavery  was  tolerated,  it  is  doubtful  if  he  would  have 
been  prepared  for  leadership  in  the  great  struggle  that 
was  to  follow.  When  that  ferry  boat  in  1816  pushed 
off  from  the  Kentucky  bank  and  worked  its  way  across 
to  the  Indiana  shore,  the  fate  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
possibly  the  fate  of  the  nation  was  sealed.  A  free  state 
provided  an  environment  supplying  just  those  contacts 
needed  for  the  formative  period  of  Lincoln's  life.  As 
Lincoln  crossed  the  Ohio  he  could  not  see  in  those 
troubled  waters  a  boundary  line  which  would  separate 
two  warring  peoples.  Neither  did  he  have  the  premoni- 
tion that  his  own  genius  would  enable  him  to  quiet  the 
restless  waters  and  that  the  two  divided  groups  would 
be  welded  into  a  civilization  built  to  a  large  extent  on 
his  own  ideals  of  right  and  justice. 

That  inspirational  colonial  canvas  showing  the  cross- 
ing of  the  Delaware  by  Washington  should  be  supple- 
mented by  some  noble  artist  depicting  the  crossing  of 
the  Ohio  by  the  Lincoln  family  sometime  between 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  a  century  and  a  quarter 
ago  in  the  year  1816. 
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A  JOHN  C.  CALHOUN  MYTH 


The  weekly  magazine  Time  for  October  27, 1941  utilizes 
a  whole  column  plus  an  illustration  (p.  21),  to  repeat 
some  untenable  folk  lore,  which  dependable  historians 
discarded  years  ago  along  with  other  similar  accusations 
reflecting  on  the  honorable  paternity  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
This  revised  version  makes  Lincoln's  sainted  mother 
a  barmaid,  his  devout  pioneer  father  the  drunken  hired 
hand  of  a  slave  trader,  and  the  President  himself  an 
illegitimate  child  who  probably  saw  the  marriage  of  his 
mother  and  his  alleged  putative  father. 

The  magazine  itself  apparently  shares  in  the  premise 
and  clearly  indicates  its  own  position  of  uncertainty  about 
Lincoln's  legitimacy,  when  it  looks  forward  to  some  final 
proof  of  Lincoln's  parentage  in  the  Lincoln  manuscripts 
to  be  opened  at  the  Library  of  Congress  in  1947. 

The  new  emphasis  on  the  John  C.  Calhoun  parentage 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  supplied  by  Felix  E.  Alley,  a 
judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  North  Carolina,  in  his 
recently  published  book,  Random  Thoughts  and  the  Mus- 
ings of  a  Mountaineer.  While  the  atmosphere  of  juris- 
prudence prevades  the  Lincoln  parentage  discussion,  the 
same  story  used  by  Judge  Alley  was  printed  in  four  in- 
stallments in  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State  during  the  year 
1911.  A  similar  story  was  also  released  three  years  later 
in  Arthur's  Western  North  Carolina  (p.  318). 

Few  people  have  challenged  the  integrity  of  Lincoln, 
and  his  word  was  good  with  nearly  everybody,  even  with 
his  most  ardent  opponents.  If  there  was  any  question 
in  Lincoln's  mind  about  the  authenticity  of  his  birth  date, 
his  birthplace,  or  his  paternity,  he  would  have  been  the 
last  one  to  make  positive  false  statements  about  them. 
Abraham  Lincoln  said,  "My  father's  name  is  Thomas 
Lincoln."  Judge  Alley  says  Abraham's  father  was  John  C. 
Calhoun.  Abraham  Lincoln  said,  "I  was  born  February 
12,  1809."  Judge  Alley  says  Abraham  was  probably  born 
before  June  6,  1806.  Abraham  Lincoln  said  he  was  born 
"in  Hardin  County,  Kentucky."  Judge  Alley  claims  Abra- 
ham was  born  in  one  of  the  Carolinas. 

Three  specific  statements  in  Judge  Alley's  argument 
may  be  observed : 

1.  The  Thomas  Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hanks  "marriage 
was  performed  on  June  12,  1806." 

2.  Judge  Alley  "strongly  suspects  that  the  child  (Abra- 
ham) saw  the  marriage  ceremony." 

3.  Calhoun's  intimacy  with  Nancy  Hanks  occurred  at 
her  Aunt  Ann's  tavern  at  Craytonville,  S.  C.  "Calhoun 
was  just  then  beginning  law  practice,  stopped  there  often 
on  way  home  from  court." 

Statements  1  and  2  imply  that  Abraham  was  born 
previous  to  June  12,  1806,  therefore  the  illicit  relation 
at  the  tavern  in  Craytonville  must  have  occurred  some 
time  previous  to  October  1805,  but  John  C.  Calhoun,  ac- 
cording to  his  biographers,  was  in  Litchfield,  Connecticut 
at  that  time.  Calhoun  graduated  from  Yale  in  1804,  where 
he  had  been  a  student  for  two  years,  and  immediately  went 
to  Litchfield  where  he  remained  in  a  law  school  for 
eighteen  months. 

When  statement  number  3  is  introduced,  the  fallacy  of 
Judge  Alley's  argument  becomes  more  evident,  as  Calhoun 
did  not  start  his  apprenticeship  in  a  Charleston,  S.  C.  law 
office  until  1806.  He  was  not  admitted  to  the  bar  until 
1807,  which  date  is  much  too  late  for  him,  as  a  practicing 
lawyer,  to  have  stopped  at  the  Craytonville  tavern  and 
to  have  become  responsible  for  a  child  born  in  1806. 

What  Judge  Alley  really  wants  to  do  is  to  use  two 
birthdays  for  the  President,  one  in  1806  and  another  after 
1807,  but  with  the  acceptance  of  the  marriage  papers  in 
1806,  he  must  also  accept  the  geographical  citation  on 
the  papers  as  well  as  the  date.  Duly  recorded  documents 
show  the  Lincoln-Hanks  ceremony  to  have  been  performed 
in  Washington  County,  Kentucky. 

The  predicament  in  which  the  judge  finds  himself  is  to 
locate  John  C.  Calhoun  and  a  certain  Nancy  Hanks  in  the 


same  community  at  the  same  time.  Previous  to  1806  when 
he  locates  a  girl  named  Nancy  Hanks  in  North  Carolina, 
John  C.  Calhoun  is  in  Connecticut  and  when  Nancy  Hanks 
Lincoln  is  in  Kentucky  in  1806  and  thereafter,  John  C. 
Calhoun  is  in  North  Carolina.  If  such  evidence  were 
before  the  Judge  in  a  paternity  case  in  his  court,  we  won- 
der if  he  would  expect  progeny  of  a  man  and  a  woman 
who  were  living  500  miles  apart  and  had  in  all  probability 
never  seen  each  other. 

One  other  witness  might  be  summoned  for  questioning 
in  this  paternity  case.  The  judge  claims  that  Thomas 
Lincoln  received  $500  from  John  C.  Calhoun  for  taking 
Nancy  Hanks  away  from  Craytonville  before  her  child 
was  born. 

Duly  authorized  public  records  and  contemporary  ac- 
count books  allow  us  to  locate  Thomas  Lincoln  with  re- 
markable precision  during  this  period  when  he  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  carousing  around  in  the  Carolinas. 
It  might  be  observed  that  after  June  12,  1806,  the  dates 
locating  Thomas  Lincoln,  would  also  establish  the  resi- 
dence of  his  wife,  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln.  A  brief  chron- 
ology of  dates  associated  with  Thomas  Lincoln  from  1805 
to  1808  inclusive  is  presented : 

1805— Jan.  1,  14,  February  9,  13,  27,  purchased  goods 
in  store  at  Elizabethtown,  Kentucky.  March,  appointed 
patroller  in  Hardin  County,  Kentucky.  April  2,  May  15, 
25,  June  12,  July  27,  August  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  Septem- 
ber 9,  18,  26,  October  2,  December  2,  bought  merchandise 
on  these  dates  in  Elizabethtown. 

1806 — Feb.  18,  received  twenty-one  pounds  for  mer- 
chandise delivered  to  Elizabethtown  merchant;  Feb.  27, 
bought  load  of  hay  for  his  horse;  March,  left  Elizabeth- 
town  to  take  flat  boat  of  goods  to  New  Orleans;  May  3, 
makes  purchases  in  Elizabethtown;  May  16,  Bleakley  and 
Montgomery  pay  him  sixteen  pounds  for  trip  to  New 
Orleans,  Thomas  also  buys  cloth  for  wedding  suit  and 
other  items;  May  20,  22,  24,  June  2,  4,  buys  more  goods 
at  store.  JUNE  12  MARRIED  NANCY  HANKS  IN 
WASHINGTON  COUNTY,  KENTUCKY.  June  14,  had 
removed  with  bride  to  Hardin  County,  made  purchases 
of  skeins  of  silk,  knives  and  forks,  etc.,  in  Elizabethtown 
store;  June  18,  21,  August  4,  6,  14,  September  13,  October 
21,  November  13,  other  purchases  made  at  store. 

1807— January  3,  15,  21,  March  9,  25,  April  23,  25,  27, 
July  2,  August  4,  September  19,  October  3,  25,  and  No- 
vember 2  are  dates  on  which  Thomas  was  carrying  on 
some  transaction  in  Elizabethtown.  It  was  also  in  Eliza- 
bethtown in  1807  that  the  first  child  of  Thomas  and  Nancy 
Lincoln  was  born,  a  daughter  named  Sarah. 

1808— February  22,  April  23,  25,  May  6,  9,  13,  16,  31, 
June  3,  17,  October  8,  and  November  5  are  dates  on  which 
there  is  some  notation  proving  Thomas  Lincoln's  presence 
in  Elizabethtown  and  on  December  12  of  this  year  he  paid 
Isaac  Bush  $200  cash  for  the  farm  where  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  born  three  months  later. 

It  will  be  observed  that  during  the  month  of  May  1808 
there  are  five  dates  submitted  on  which  Thomas  Lincoln 
was  in  Elizabethtown,  where  he  was  living  in  a  cabin  on 
which  he  had  been  paying  taxes  for  two  years  in  succes- 
sion. On  one  of  the  dates  in  May,  among  his  purchases  was 
three  dozen  buttons,  which  should  imply  the  presence  of 
a  woman  in  his  cabin  home.  It  was  in  this  same  month 
of  May  1808  that  the  unborn  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
began. 

If  the  admirers  of  John  C.  Calhoun  or  any  one  of  his 
many  rivals  for  the  paternity  of  Abraham  Lincoln  can 
prove  that  during  the  month  of  May  1808  the  paternal 
aspirant  in  question  was  in  Elizabethtown,  Kentucky  and 
visited  Thomas  Lincoln's  cabin  home,  where  there  was  a 
mother  with  a  baby  girl  fifteen  months  old  in  her  arms, 
and  there  became  intimate  with  Mrs.  Thomas  Lincoln, 
then  there  would  be  some  basis  for  the  sordid  stories  cir- 
culated in  the  political  campaign  of  1861. 
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FACTORS  CONTRIBUTING  TO  THE  1816  LINCOLN  MIGRATION 


The  approaching  125th  anniversaiy  of  the  Lincoln  mi- 
gration to  Indiana  which  occurred  sometime  between 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  1816,  invites  one  to  consider 
some  of  the  motives  which  prompted  this  very  important 
removal  from  Kentucky,  a  slave  state,  to  Indiana,  a  free 
state.  Herndon,  as  usual,  is  entirely  out  of  harmony  with 
Lincoln's  own  testimony  respecting  the  incident. 

The  Herndon  Sources 

Chauncey  F.  Black  using  the  Herndon  manuscripts  for 
the  Lamon  publication  states  very  emphatically:  "It 
has  pleased  some  of  Lincoln's  biographers  to  represent 
this  removal  of  his  father  as  a  flight  from  the  taint  of 
slavery.   Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth." 

William  Herndon  in  his  three  volume  work  claims  "The 
assertion  made  by  some  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  biographers  and 
so  often  repeated  by  sentimental  writers  that  Bis  father 
left  the  country  to  avoid  the  sight  or  contact  with  slavery, 
lacks  confirmation.  In  all  Hardin  County,  at  that  time 
a  large  area  of  territory,  there  were  not  over  fifty  slaves." 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  two  years  old,  the  tax 
list  of  Hardin  County  shows  that  there  were  1,007  slaves 
listed  for  taxation  while  the  white  male  population  above 
16  years  of  age,  was  but  1,627.  One  slaveholder  alone  in 
Hardin  County  in  1813  listed  58  slaves  for  taxation,  eight 
more  than  Herndon  claimed  had  existed  in  the  whole 
county. 

Senator  Beveridge  who  also  used  the  Herndon  manu- 
scripts, wrote:  "As  elsewhere  south  of  the  Ohio,  slavery 
had  increased  in  Kentucky,  but  we  now  know  that  this 
fact  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  family's  (Lin- 
coln's) removal  from  that  state.  But  the  faintest  evidence 
has  been  found  indicating  that  slavery  was  so  much  as 
a  contributing  cause  for  their  departure;  indeed  it  is 
doubtful  whether  that  institution  made  any  impression 
one  way  or  the  other  on  Thomas  Lincoln's  pallid  mind." 
Abraham  Lincoln,  however,  in  an  autobiographical  sketch 
stated:  "The  removal  was  partly  on  account  of  slavery." 
Beveridge  repudiated  this  statement  of  Lincoln  along  with 
the  President's  reference  to  faulty  land  titles  and  states 
with  respect  to  Lincoln's  testimony,  "We  now  know  that 
these  were  not  the  reasons  for  the  migration." 

Migratory  Tendencies 
The  migratory  tendencies  in  the  Lincoln  family  un- 
doubtedly contributed  somewhat  to  Thomas  Lincoln's  de- 
cision to  remove  to  Indiana  in  1816.  From  the  time  his 
first  American  progenitor  had  settled  in  Massachusetts 
in  1637,  there  had  been  a  continual  migration  westward 
by  his  kinfolk  and  they  were  ever  living  on  the  very 
crest  of  western  civilization.  It  would  be  strange  indeed 
for  Thomas  Lincoln  to  have  remained  in  Indiana  when 
the  Illinois  country  was  ready  for  occupation,  and  it  was 
very  natural  for  him,  in  1816,  some  years  before,  to  mi- 
grate from  Kentucky  to  Indiana  when  that  territory  was 
opened  to  settlers.  It  must  not  be  concluded,  however,  that 
these  migrations  were  due  primarily  to  the  spirit  of 
adventure.  Lincoln  was  not  an  explorer  or  a  hunter. 

Opportunity 
The  fundamental  purpose  of  Thomas  Lincoln's  removal 
on  the  two  occasions  which  he  chose  to  migrate,  was  to 
better  his  home  conditions.  Proposal  for  the  establishment 
of  the  new  state  west  of  Indiana,  north  of  the  Ohio  would 
in  itself  be  an  invitation  to  those  living  not  far  away  to 
be  the  first  ones  over  the  river.  One  early  newspauer 
makes  this  comment  on  the  increased  migration  to  In- 
diana in  1816:  "During  no  period  since  the  first  settlement 
in  the  western  country  has  the  tide  of  population  set 
stronger  this  way  than  at  the  present.  At  one  point  in 
Indiana,  fifty  family  wagons  crossed  the  ford  in  one  day 
besides  those  who  crossed  bridges,  of  which  there  were 
two."    It  was  undoubtedly  Kentucky  which  sent  into  In- 


diana the  vanguard  of  pioneer  settlers  who  rapidly 
pushed  the  frontier  boundary  from  the  banks  of  the  Ohio 
to  the  banks  of  the  Wabash. 

Influence  of  Kinsmen 
Hananiah  Lincoln,  cousin  of  the  President's  grand- 
father, who  was  associated  with  him  in  his  Kentucky 
land  ventures,  acquired  property  in  Hartford,  Kentucky, 
about  30  miles  from  the  Ohio  river  in  the  year  1792.  This 
gave  him  some  opportunity  to  explore  the  western  lands 
and  it  is  not  strange  that  later  on  two  of  his  sons,  Austin 
and  Davis,  settled  about  sixty  miles  north  of  Hartford, 
in  the  Indiana  territory  witnin  a  few  miles  of  where 
Thomas  Lincoln  was  to  establish  his  home  about  two 
years  after  Austin  reached  the  community.  Thomas  Lin- 
coln had  made  his  home  with  Hananiah's  family  for  some- 
time before  his  marriage  and  was  well  acquainted  with 
Austin  and  Davis  Lincoln.  Inasmuch  as  Thomas  settled 
not  far  from  Austin,  it  is  very  likely  that  he  was  not 
only  influenced  by  Austin  Lincoln  to  migrate  to  Indiana, 
but  that  the  place  he  located  his  home,  probably  was  se- 
lected because  of  the  close  proximity  of  the  Lincoln  home 
already  established  there. 

Slavery 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  said  in  an  autobiographical 
sketch  that  his  parents  left  Kentucky  "partly  on  account 
of  slavery,"  he  was  undoubtedly  telling  the  truth  as  was 
his  custom.  In  one  of  the  Douglas  debates  he  used  a 
rhetorical  question  about  others  who  may  have  left  the 
South  to  get  out  from  under  the  "slavery  influence."  He 
said: 

"How  many  democrats  are  there  about  here  (a  voice 
1,000)  who  have  left  slave  states  and  come  into  the  free 
state  of  Illinois  to  get  rid  of  the  institution  of  slavery  ? 
(another  voice  1,001).  I  reckon  there  are  1,001."  The 
fact  that  Lincoln's  parents  were  members  of  an  anti- 
slavery  church  and  Lincoln's  own  statement  about  having 
been  brought  up  in  an  anti-slavery  atmosphere,  very 
clearly  supports  his  own  testimony  that  his  father  left 
Kentucky  partly  on  account  of  slavery.  From  a  psycho- 
logical viewpoint  at  least  this  was  the  most  important 
factor  in  bringing  about  the  removal  of  the  Lincolns  to 
Indiana. 

Land  Titles 

We  have  Abraham  Lincoln's  own  statement  that  the 
major  factor  contributing  to  the  removal  of  the  Lincolns 
to  Indiana  was  "on  account  of  difficulty  of  land  titles." 

The  first  tract  of  land  which  Thomas  Lincoln  acquired 
in  Kentucky  was  purchased  from  John  Stater.  It  consisted 
of  230  acres  on  Mill  Creek  in  Hardin  County  and  the 
purchase  price  was  "the  sum  of  118  pounds  in  hand  paid." 
Incorrect  recording  of  the  boundaries,  however,  caused 
Lincoln  to  suffer  a  loss  of  30  acres  on  this  tract.  On  De- 
cember 12,  1808,  Thomas  purchased  300  acres  on  the  south 
fork  of  Nolin  River  for  which  he  paid  ?200  in  cash  and 
assumed  a  small  lien.  He  was  soon  asked  to  defend  his 
title  by  Richard  Mather,  a  former  title  holder,  and  through 
the  process  of  litigation  he  was  deprived,  not  only  of  his 
home  and  improvements,  but  apparently  lost  his  $200  as 
well.  Later  he  acquired  a  tract  of  hind  on  Knob  Creek 
where  he  settled  his  family,  but  he  was  not  allowed  to 
retain  this  property  which  he  had  purchased  for  any  con- 
siderable time,  as  an  ejectment  suit  was  brought  against 
him  and  he  was  literally  driven  from  the  farm  from 
which  he  migrated  to  Indiana.  The  court  records  offer 
sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  Thomas  Lincoln  had 
enough  experience  in  Kentucky  with  faulty  land  titles,  to 
encourage  him  to  remove  to  a  state  where  the  boundaries 
were  guaranteed  by  the  government,  and  where  the  im- 

Erovements  which  he  might  put  on  the  land  would  become 
is  property  and  not  that  of  some  earlier  claimant. 
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"FIXINGS"  FOR  A  HOOSIER  THANKSGIVING 


The  approach  of  Thanksgiving  day  not  only  reminds 
one  of  the  religious  fervor  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers,  but 
also  calls  attention  to  the  festive  side  of  pioneer  life.  The 
marvelous  harvests  which  mother  nature  provided  for  her 
children  of  the  plains  and  forests  were  phenomenal,  in- 
deed, when  we  observe  that  often  no  effort  was  put  forth 
in  the  reaping,  except  the  joy  of  gathering.  These  periods 
of  bringing  in  nature's  store  was  one  of  the  bright  spots  on 
the  frontier. 

Recently  there  has  been  published  under  the  title,  The 
Indiana  Home,  a  few  notes  on  early  pioneer  life,  which  the 
late  Logan  Esarey,  professor  of  History  at  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, used  in  his  classroom  over  a  period  of  many  years. 

A  casual  reading  of  Professor  Esarey's  notes,  largely 
composed  of  family  reminiscences,  will  allow  one  to  orient 
the  Lincolns  in  their  early  home  in  Indiana  Territory. 
While  this  book  contains  but  an  occasional  reference  to 
the  Lincolns,  it  does  allow  us  to  appreciate  more  fully  the 
wonderful  playground  which  surrounded  Abraham  Lin- 
coln as  a  growing  boy. 

There  are  many  testimonials  in  Esarey's  book  about  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  southern  Indiana  country.  He  com- 
ments, "The  region  was  perhaps  as  beautiful  a  forest  as 
the  world  has  ever  known."  His  description  of  the  trees 
and  shrubbery  is  interesting,  indeed.'  The  story  of  the 
frontier,  which  brought  so  much  pleasure  to  youth,  is  of 
timely  interest  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  it  appears 
as  if  there  were  plenty  of  "fixings"  for  a  Hoosier  Thanks- 
giving in  Lincoln's  day. 

Candy  Bars  for  the  Whole  Year 

The  pioneer's  harvests,  contributed  freely  and  with 
great  abundance  by  mother  nature,  began  in  the  early 
spring  when  the  sap  began  to  run.  The  gathering  at  the 
sugar  camp  was  a  social  event  of  supreme  importance  to 
all,  and  offered  about  the  only  opportunity  during  the  year 
for  the  younger  element  to  sit  up  all  night.  The  fire  under 
the  giant  kettle  had  to  be  kept  burning  steadily;  however, 
there  were  plenty  of  volunteers  to  watch  the  fire.  Here 
the  stock  of  candy  for  the  year  in  the  form  of  sugar  hearts, 
diamonds,  or  little  scalloped  pies  were  stored  in  great  jars 
at  no  cost  except  the  fun  of  boiling  down  the  sap. 

"Pop"  Made  at  Home 
The  sassafras  shrub  was  one  of  the  children's  favor- 
ite bushes,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  year  its  roots  were  dug 
up  and  the  sassafras  tea  made  from  them  was  a  drink  not 
to  be  despised,  either  as  a  beverage  or  a  spring  tonic.  The 
bark  and  root  of  the  sassafras  tree  through  the  year  was 
always  within  reach  of  the  children  of  the  forest. 

Berries  for  Every  Taste 

Not  even  the  children  of  today  with  all  of  their  imported 
fruits  have  the  variety  of  berries  which  the  pioneer  chil- 
dren harvested  as  their  taste  prompted.  First  came  the 
June  berry,  and  shortly  after  the  mulberry,  and  also  the 
wild  strawberries  which  were  so  plentiful  in  some  places 
that  an  early  traveler  stated  that  in  riding  through  some 
localities  "his  horses  hoofs  were  red  with  their  juice."  The 
large  black  dewberry  also  grew  in  great  abundance  and 
was  equally  enjoyed.  For  both  stimulant  and  medicine  the 
blackberry  was  a  more  welcome  gift  of  nature,  but  not  so 
tasty  as  the  red  raspberry  which  was  not  only  harvested 
for  immediate  consumption,  but  with  its  cousin  the  black- 
berry, found  its  way  into  cordials. 

The  Pioneer's  Fruit  Basket 
It  was  in  the  Fall  of  the  year,  more  often  associated 
with  harvests,  that  nature  made  her  best  gifts  to  the  pio- 
neers. It  seems  as  if  the  fun  of  gathering  harvests,  espec- 
ially fruits  and  nuts,  must  have  been  of  innate  origin, 
certainly  it  was  not  work  to  the  average  pioneer  boy.  The 


pawpaw  and  the  persimmons,  which  are  unknown  to  most 
American  boys  and  girls,  were  abundant  in  southern  In- 
diana. Some  of  the  finest  persimmons  the  editor  of  Lincoln 
Lore  ever  ate  were  shaken  one  frosty  morning  from  a 
persimmon  tree  which  stood  within  a  hundred  feet  of 
where  Abraham  Lincoln  lived  from  the  time  he  was  seven 
until  he  was  twenty-one. 

The  wild  grape  crop  in  the  Indiana  territory  was 
abundant  and  the  clusters  of  two  varieties,  October  and 
fox  grapes,  were  gathered  for  jellies,  beverages,  etc.  The 
fox  grapes  were  often  found  hanging  on  the  vines  until 
Christmas  time.  Nature  usually  provided  some  low  tree  as 
a  grape  basket  into  which  the  pioneer  child  could  reach 
and  satisfy  his  appetite  without  price.  Along  with  the 
grapes  should  be  mentioned  red  and  black  haws,  also  the 
wild  plum  and  the  crab  apple  which  were  often  made  into 
marmalade  or  fruit  butter. 

A  Mixed  Nuts  Bowl 

Possibly  it  was  the  gathering  of  the  nut  crop  which  of- 
fered, the  boys  especially,  as  much  real  fun  as  the  har- 
vesting of  any  other  crop  which  nature  provided,  all  un- 
aided. The  shell  or  shag  bark  was  the  favorite  nut  tree. 
The  harvesting  of  the  shell,  hickory,  pecan,  walnut  and 
hazelnuts,  according  to  Esarey,  along  with  "the  mellow 
autumn  weather,  the  gorgeous  decoration  of  the  trees.  .  .  . 
all  combined  to  make  this  a  carnival  of  nature  for  the 
country  children." 

Turkey  in  the  "Raw" 

The  store  of  fruits  from  the  forest  and  field  were  not 
so  important  to  the  pioneer  as  the  store  of  game  which 
was  almost  as  easily  obtained.  Every  Lincoln  student  is 
familiar  with  the  story  about  the  boy's  first  memorable 
experience  in  Indiana,  told  in  these  words:  "A  few  days 
before  the  completion  of  his  eighth  year,  in  the  absence  of 
his  father,  a  flock  of  wild  turkeys  approached  the  new 
log  cabin  and  Abraham  with  rifle  gun,  standing  inside, 
shot  through  a  crack  and  killed  one  of  them.  Wild  tur- 
keys in  the  "raw,"  right  in  one's  doorway. 

Turkeys,  although  plentiful,  did  not  appear  in  such 
vast  numbers  as  wild  pigeons  which  Audubon  claimed, 
while  they  were  in  passage,  entirely  obscuring  the  sun. 
Quail  were  usually  trapped  at  will  and  the  pioneer  table 
did  not  lack  the  usual  tasty  water  fowl  which  were  abun- 
dant along  the  rivers  at  certain  seasons. 

Small  Game  Everywhere 

The  woods  and  fields  of  southern  Indiana  were  full  of 
squirrels  and  rabbits  and  while  the  men  of  the  pioneer 
days  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  them,  they  were  the 
practice  pieces  for  the  boys  who  were  growing  up,  and 
they  contributed  much  to  the  table.  No  squirrels  or  rab- 
bits ever  tasted  so  sweet  as  did  those  that  the  boy  brought 
down  with  his  own  gun,  or  caught  in  his  own  trap. 

The  raccoon  and  other  fur  bearing  animals  of  the 
smaller  variety  were  abundant,  and  contributed  much  of 
interest  to  the  ever  changing  pageantry  of  the  wilderness. 

Venison  for  All 

The  best  gift  nature  had  to  offer  the  Indiana  pioneer 
for  both  food  and  clothing  was  the  deer.  These  animals 
were  killed  by  the  thousands  and  not  only  provided  meat 
for  the  table  through  the  year,  but  the  hides  were  serv- 
iceable for  gloves,  shoes,  pants,  shirts,  and  suspenders. 
No  animal  outside  the  domesticated  group  ever  contribut- 
ed so  much  to  the  welfare  of  those  living  on  the  frontiers, 
the  early  hunters,  and  explorers,  as  did  the  deer. 

It  is  not  strange  that  one  of  Lincoln's  friends  who  in- 
terviewed him  with  respect  to  his  Indiana  boyhood  re- 
ceived this  impression,  "There  was  nothing  sad  nor 
pinched,  and  nothing  of  want,  and  no  allusions  to  want, 
in  any  part  of  it.  Lincoln's  own  description  of  his  youth 
was  that  of  a  joyous,  happy  boyhood." 
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A  LOG  MEETING  HOUSE  AND  A  DEERSKIN  RECORD  BOOK 


Although  the  Christmas  spirit  is  fundamentally  re- 
ligious, the  social  and  economic  emphasis  has  had  a  ten- 
dency to  steal  much  of  the  human  interest  approach  to  this 
festive  season.  The  sounding  of  a  religious  note  in  this 
issue  of  Lincoln  Lore  should  appeal  to  the  reader  at  Yule 
time.  Notwithstanding  the  aspersions  cast  on  the  parents 
of  Lincoln  and  the  attempt  to  remove  the  growing  boy 
from  any  worthy  environment,  the  fact  still  stands,  thor- 
oughly documented,  that  Abraham  Lincoln  spent  the  for- 
mative years  of  his  life  under  the  influence  of  pious  and 
active  members  of  the  church.  His  father  and  his  own 
mother,  his  stepmother  and  his  sister,  were  all  closely 
associated  with  the  organized  religious  bodies  in  the  com- 
munity where  Abraham  Lincoln  was  growing  to  man- 
hood. 

The  recent  acquisition  in  southern  Indiana  of  an  old 
log  meeting  house,  and  a  church  record  book  bound  in 
deerskin,  may  serve  as  a  sufficient  incentive  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  primitive  religious  surroundings  which  con- 
tributed to  the  forming  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  character. 

By  legislative  enactment  the  Old  Goshen  Church  sit- 
uated in  Harrison  County,  Indiana,  twelve  miles  south  of 
Corydon,  the  Indiana  state  capitol,  has  just  become  one 
of  the  state's  memorials.  The  act  of  setting  it  aside  pro- 
vides for  the  maintenance  of  the  church  building  under 
the  direction  of  the  State  Conservation  Commission. 

While  this  church  is  not  directly  associated  with  the 
Lincolns,  it  is  a  typical  pioneer  church  of  the  Lincoln  pe- 
riod, and  it  closely  resembles  the  church  in  which  the  Lin- 
colns worshiped.  Moses  and  Squire  Boone,  who  were  re- 
lated to  the  Lincolns  through  marriages,  between  the 
Boones  and  Lincolns  in  Pennsylvania,  deeded  the  two  and 
one-half  acres  of  land  on  which  the  church  building  stands, 
and  also  the  graveyard,  to  the  trustees  of  the  church.  This 
church  was  also  in  the  same  county  where  Thomas  Lin- 
coln's brother,  Josiah,  lived.  He  was  likely  an  occasional 
attendant  at  the  church. 

The  church  in  the  wildwood  that  Abraham  Lincoln  re- 
membered, and,  which  he  attended  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  for  a  decade,  was  known  as  "The  Little 
Pigeon  Church,"  located  in  Spencer  County,  Indiana.  It 
was  here  that  the  pioneers  sang  their  Christmas  carols 
and  it  is  also  in  the  graveyard  of  this  church  that  Abra- 
ham's sister  lies  buried,  and  not  far  away  in  an  earlier 
community  cemetery  lies  the  body  of  his  mother. 

A  record  book  of  this  old  Pigeon  Church,  carrying  on 
the  roll  the  names  of  Thomas  Lincoln,  Sarah  Bush  Lin- 
coln and  Sarah  Lincoln  Grigsby,  has  recently  changed 
hands  and  now  passes  from  the  trustees  of  the  church  to 
Hilbert  Bennett,  a  member  of  the  Spencer  County  Histori- 
cal Society.  This  change  of  possession  should  assure  the 
permanent  preservation  of  the  old  book,  which  is  prob- 
ably the  most  valuable  record  book  relating  to  the  In- 
diana history  of  the  Lincoln  family. 

The  doctrines  of  what  was  called  the  Hard-Shell  Baptist 
Church  were  clearly  set  forth  in  the  front  of  the  record 
book,  and  they  must  have  been  very  familiar  to  Lincoln 
and  definitely  influenced  his  religious  thoughts,  some 
positively  and  others  negatively. 

Possibly  the  church  ordinance  that  made  the  deepest  im- 
pression on  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  primitive  service  of 
foot  washing.  An  order  on  the  record  book  for  May  8 
1819,  states: 

"The  church  agrees  to  designate  or  set  apart 
one  of  their  communion  seasons  to  be  administered  in  the 
evening  after  which  they  proceed  to  washing  of  feet."  This 
comment  comes  from  one  who  observed  the  practice  of 


this  primative  ordinance.  "It  is  a  beautiful  service — the 
brethren  together  washing  one  anothers  feet,  and  the 
sisters  to  themselves  likewise  engaged.  Those  who  are  able 
to  speak  from  experience  testify  to  the  spiritual  helpful- 
ness." Is  it  not  likely  that  this  humblest  of  all  ordinances 
observed  by  the  church  may  have  left  a  lasting  impression 
on  the  plastic  mind  of  a  boy  who  became  one  of  the  hum- 
blest men  who  ever  lived  ? 

It  is  difficult  to  find  a  more  important  source  book  in 
attempting  to  account  for  some  of  the  early  contributions 
to  Lincoln's  religious  and  moral  precepts,  than  the  old 
record  book  bound  in  deer  hide,  in  which  the  doctrines  of 
the  religious  body  are  clearly  set  forth.  However,  a  book 
of  more  mercenary  value,  connected  with  the  old  church, 
may  some  day  come  to  light. 

A  little  known  Lincoln  story  appeared  in  a  letter  printed 
in  the  Kansas  City  Journal,  for  January  22,  1909,  con- 
tributed by  Caleb  A.  Obenshain,  pastor  of  the  Memorial 
Baptist  Church,  at  Dewey,  Oklahoma.  This  is  Rev.  Oben- 
shain's  story: 

"I  have  knowledge  of  an  incident  which  I  have  never 
seen  in  print.  In  the  year  1866,  while  a  teacher  in  Rock- 
port  Academy,  in  the  southern  part  of  Indiana,  I  was 
invited  by  the  Methodist  presiding  elder,  the  Rev.  J.  J. 
Stallard,  of  the  Rockport  district,  Indiana  Conference,  to 
attend  and  assist  him  in  conducting  a  quarterly  meeting 
to  be  held  in  Gentryville,  Indiana.  The  meeting  was  near 
where  Mr.  Lincoln's  mother  lies  buried.  We  visited  the 
grave  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  mother  and  were  taken  to  the 
cabin  where  the  Lincoln  family  had  lived.  We  then  vis- 
ited an  old  log  church  standing  probably  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distance  from  either  the  cabin  or  the  grave,  an  old 
log  Baptist  church,  not  then  in  use,  but  where  my  guide 
told  me  the  Lincoln  family  had  formerly  worshiped. 

"While  in  the  old  church  I  climbed  up  into  the  loft  to 
familiarize  myself  with  the  building  and  discovered  in  a 
crevice  between  two  of  the  upper  logs  an  old  faded  mem- 
orandum book  that  had  been  used  in  other  years.  Open- 
ing it  and  scanning  its  contents  I  found  this  entry,  where 
the  church  was  charged  'Dr.  To.  1  broom,  %  doz.  tallow 
candles,'  and  signed,  'Abe  Lincoln,  Sexton.'  To  me  it  was 
an  interesting  discovery,  but  I  did  not  then  realize  the 
value  of  that  little  entry  in  Lincoln's  own  handwriting,  as 
I  have  realized  it  since.  So  after  noting  it  carefully,  I 
placed  the  book,  yellow  with  age,  back  in  the  crevice  where 
I  had  found  it/' 

More  important,  however,  than  the  doctrines  of  the 
church,  spread  in  the  old  record  book,  or  the  messages  of 
the  ministers,  was  the  Christian  example  of  Lincoln's  own 
father.  Everyone  who  knew  him  has  spoken  kindly  of 
him  and  only  those  who  had  no  personal  acquaintance  with 
him  have  condemned  him.  He  served  in  many  capacities 
in  the  Pigeon  Creek  Church  as  the  records  reveal.  He  was 
appointed  a  trustee  of  the  church,  was  on  its  original  build- 
ing committee,  moderator  at  the  church  meetings,  selected 
to  interview  members  about  discipline,  etc.  There  is 
sufficient  evidence  in  the  old  record  book  to  prove  con- 
clusively that  he  was  an  earnest  and  faithful  member  of 
the  congregation  during  all  the  years  that  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  approaching  maturity. 

One  who  often  sat  at  the  table  in  the  Lincoln  cabin 
home  in  Indiana  has  testified  that  Thomas  Lincoln  habit- 
ually asked  grace  at  meal  time,  and  these  were  the  words 
he  always  used,  "Fit  and  prepare  us  for  life's  humblest 
service,  for  Christ's  sake.  Amen."  The  child  Lincoln  was 
not  unfamiliar  with  the  Bethlehem  story,  nor  deprived  of 
the  spiritual  atmosphere  accentuated  with  each  succeeding 
Christinas. 
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The  annual  approach  of  Lincoln's 
birthday  naturally  calls  attention  to 
the  conditions  surrounding  the  infant 
when  he  was  born.  No  greater  injustice 
has  been  done  to  the  Lincoln  family 
than  the  "stagnant,  putrid  pool"  theory 
of  Abraham's  nativity  environment, 
propagated  by  William  Herndon  in  the 
preface  of  his  famous  biography  of  the 
Emancipator.  A  printed  statement 
made  by  President  Woodrow  Wilson, 
formerly  a  professor  of  history  in 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  that  "Abra- 
ham Lincoln  came  of  the  "most  unprom- 
ising stock  on  the  continent,  the  'poor 
white  trash'  of  the  South,"  indicates 
how  generally  the  social  and  economic 
backgrounds  of  the  Lincolns  have  been 
misrepresented.  No  Lincoln  was  ever 
a  "Poor  White." 

Unless  one  is  acquainted  with  condi- 
tions existing  among  the  class  known 
as  "poor  white  trash,"  he  mav  not  sur- 
mise just  how  low  this  class"  of  "ne're 
do-wells"  rank  in  the  social  structure 
of  American  life.  Woodrow  Wilson,  as 
an  instructor  of  history,  must  have 
known  the  status  of  the  "poor  white," 
so  his  public  announcement  that  the 
Lincolns  were  associated  with  the 
group  would  carry  all  the  implications 
that  the  term  suggests. 

The  wide  circulation  of  the  story 
Among  the  Pines,  published  in  both 
magazine  and  book  form  in  1862.  has 
one  chapter  on  "Poor  Whites."  Inas- 
much as  the  author  developed  the  story 
from  his  own  personal  observations, 
after  visiting  among  this  class  of  peo- 
ple, he  speaks  with  some  authority  on 
the  subject.  It  is  also  known  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  read  the  book  and  con- 
ferred with  the  author  about  the  accur- 
acy of  many  of  the  episodes  mentioned 
in  the  text.  The  chapter  opens  with  the 
entrance  of  the  author  into  a  home  of 
the  "Poor  Whites"  which  cabin  he  de- 
scribes as  follows: 

"Entering  the  house,  we  saw,  by  the 
light  of  a  blazing  pile  of  pine-knots, 
which  roared  and  crackled  on  the 
hearth,  that  it  contained  only  a  single 
apartment.  In  front  of  the  fire-place, 
which  occupied  the  better  half  of  one 
side  of  this  room,  the  floor  was  of  the 
bare  earth,  littered  over  with  pine 
chips,  dead  cinders,  live  coals,  broken 
pots,  and  a  lazy  spaniel  dog.  Opposite 
to  this,  at  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
were  two  low  beds,  which  looked  as  if 
they  had  been  'slept  in  forever,  and 
never  made  up.'  Against  the  wall,  be- 
tween the  beds  and  the  fire-place,  stood 
a  small  pine  table,  and  on  it  was  a  large 
wooden  bow!,  from  whose  mouth  pro- 
truded the  handles  of  several  unwashed 
pewter  spoons.  On  the  right  of  the  fire 
was  a  razeed  rocking-chair,  evidently 
the  peculiar  property  of  the  mistress 
of  the  mansion,  and  three  blocks  of 
log.  sawn  off  smoothly,  and  made  to 
serve  for  seats.     Over  against  these 


POOR  WHITE  TRASH 

towered  a  high-backed  settle  .... 

"The  house  was  built  of  unhewn 
logs,  separated  by  wide  interstices, 
through  which  the  cold  air  came,  in 
decidedly  fresh  if  not  health-giving 
currents,  while  a  large  rent  in  the  roof, 
that  let  in  the  rain,  gave  the  inmates 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  indulging 
in  a  shower-bath,  of  which  they  seemed 
greatly  in  need.  The  chimney,  which 
had  intruded  a  couple  of  feet  into  the 
room,  as  if  to  keep  out  of  the  cold,  and 
threatened  momentarily  to  tumble 
down,  was  of  sticks,  built  up  in  clay, 
while  the  windows  were  of  thick,  un- 
planed  boards.  ...  I  had  seen  negro 
cabins,  but  these  people  were  whites, 
and  these  whites  were  South  Carolin- 
ians." 

The  author  of  the  book  carried  on 
the  following  conversation  with  the 
woman  of  the  cabin  about  the  newly 
inaugurated  President  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. The  dialogue  between  the  author 
and  the  woman  starts  with  the  woman 
saying: 

"  'What  d'ye  'lect  that  darky,  Lin- 
kum,  President  for?' 

"  'I  didn't  elect  him.  I  voted  for  Doug- 
las. But  Lincoln  is  not  a  darky.' 

"'He's  a  mullater,  then;  I've  heern 
he  war,'  she  replied. 

"  'No,  he's  not  a  mulatto;  he's  a  rail- 
splitter.' 

"  'Rail-splitter  ?  Then  he's  a  nigger, 
shore.' 

"  'No,  madam;  white  men  at  the 
North  split  rails.' " 

It  will  be  observed  from  this  con- 
versation that  Abraham  Lincoln  as 
President  read  in  one  book,  at  least, 
that  there  were  those  who  held  that  he 
was  of  negro  descent,  but  even  then  he 
was  on  a  higher  plane  than  the  poor 
whites  as  we  shall  learn  from  a  subse- 
quent dialogue. 

The  author  and  his  negro  driver, 
Scip,  due  to  a  severe  rain  storm,  found 
it  necessary  to  spend  the  night  in  the 
one-room  cabin,  although  the  sleeping 
accommodations  were  limited.  The 
author  inquired  of  his  "poor  white" 
hostess: 

"  'Where  do  you  mean  we  shall 
sleep?' 

"  'Ye  can  take  that  ar  bed.'  pointing 
to  the  one  nearest  the  wall,  'the  darky 
can  sleep  har';  motioning  to  the  settle 
on  which  she  was  seated. 

"  'But  where  will  you  and  your 
daughters  sleep?  I  don't  wish  to  turn 
you  out  of  your  beds.' 

"  'Oh!  don't  ye  keer  for  us;  we  kin 
all  bunk  together;  dun  it  afore.  Like  to 
turn  in  now  ? ' 

"  'Yes,  thank  you,  I  would'!  and  with- 
out more  ceremony  I  adjourned  to  the 
further  part  of  the  room,  and  com- 
menced disrobing.  Doffing  my  boots, 
waistcoat,  and  cravat,  and  placing  my 
watch  and  purse  under  the  pillow,  I 
gave  a  moment's  thought  to  what  a 


certain  not  very  old  lady,  whom  I  had 
left  at  home,  might  say  when  she  heard 
of  my  lodging  with  a  grass-widow  and 
three  young  girls,  and  sprang  into  bed. 
There  I  removed  my  unmention- 
ables, which  were  still  too  damp  to 
sleep  in,  and  in  about  two  minutes  and 
thirty  seconds  sunk  into  oblivion. 

"A  few  streaks  of  grayish  light  were 
beginning  to  creep  through  the  crev- 
ices in  the  logs,  when  a  movement  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed  awakened  me,  and 
glancing  downward  I  beheld  the  young- 
est girl  emerging  from  under  the 
clothes  at  my  feet.  She  had  slept  there, 
'cross-wise,'  all  night.  A  stir  in  the  ad- 
joining bed  soon  warned  me  that  the 
other  feminines  were  preparing  to  fol- 
low her  example;  so,  turning  my  face 
to  the  wall,  I  feigned  to  be  sleeping. 
Their  toilet  was  soon  made,  when  they 
quietly  left  Scip  and  myself  in  posses- 
sion of  the  premises." 

The  author's  driver  on  this  trip  was 
a  colored  man  by  the  name  of  Scip, 
already  mentioned.  The  conversation 
between  Scip  and  the  author,  relative 
to  the  poor  white  trash  with  whom 
they  had  spent  the  night,  is  here  repro- 
duced : 

"  'Scip,  what  did  you  think  of  our 
lodgings?' 

"  'Mighty  pore,  massa.  Niggas  lib 
better'n  dat.' 

"  'Yes,'  I  replied,  'but  these  folks 
despise  you  blacks;  they  seem  to  be 
both  poor  and  proud.' 

"  'Yas,  massa,  dey'm  pore  'cause  dey 
wont  work,  and  dey'm  proud  'cause 
dey'r  white.  Dey  wont  work  'cause  dey 
see  de  darky  slaves  doin'  it,  and  tink  it 
am  beneaf  white  folks  to  do  as  de 
darkies  do.  Dis  habin'  slaves  keeps  dis 
hull  country  pore.' 

'"Who  told  you  that?'  I  asked, 
astonished  at  hearing  a  remark  show- 
ing so  much  reflection  from  a  negro. 

"  'Nobody,  massa;  I  see  it  myseff.' 

"  'Are  there  many  of  these  poor 
white  around  Georgetown  ? ' 

"  'Not  many  'round  Georgetown,  sar, 
but  great  many  in  de  up-country  har, 
and  dey'm  all  'like — poor  and  no  ac- 
count; none  ob  'em  kin  read,  and  dey 
all  eat  clay.' 

"'Eat  clay!'  I  said;  'What  do  you 
mean  by  that?' 

"  'Didn't  you  see,  massa,  how  yaller 
all  dem  wimmin  war  ?  Dat's  'cause  dey 
eat  clay.  De  little  children  begin  'fore 
dey  kin  walk,  and  dey  eat  it  till  dey  die; 
dey  chaw  it  like  'backer.  It  makes  all 
dar  stumacs  big,  like  as  you  seed  'em, 
and  spiles  dar  'gestion.  It'm  mighty  on- 
healfy.' 

"  'Can  it  be  possible  that  human  be- 
ings do  such  things!  The  brutes 
wouldn't  do  that.' 

"  'No,  massa,  but  dey  do  it;  dey'm 
pore  trash.  Dat's  what  de  big  folks  call 
'em,  and  it  am  true;  dey'm  long  way 
lower  down  dan  de  darkies.'  " 


Mr.  Sherman  C.  Kattell 
Secretary 
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BOYHOOD  PLAYMATES  OF  LINCOLN 


This  month  of  flowers  recalls  the  May  day  festivities 
of  long  ago  with  the  Maypoles  and  their  encircling  groups 
of  children  and  also  the  presentation  of  May  baskets 
during  the  evening  hours.  This  might  be  the  proper 
season  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  boyhood  days  of 
Lincoln  which  were  not  so  bleak  and  colorless  and  so  void 
of  a  merry  congenial  atmosphere  as  has  been  portrayed. 
We  erroneously  visualize  the  homes  of  the  Lincoln  family 
in  both  Kentucky  and  Indiana,  when  they  are  looked  upon 
as  shacks  or  half-face  camps,  little  better  than  shelters 
for  animals.  It  has  been  difficult  to  associate  laughter  and 
merriment  with  home  surroundings  that  have  been  de- 
scribed as  dismal  and  depressing. 

Abraham  Lincoln  recalled  for  Leonard  Swett  on  one 
occasion  when  they  were  riding  the  circuit  together  in 
Illinois  some  of  the  experiences  of  his  youth.  Swett  said, 
"Mr.  Lincoln  told  this  story  as  the  story  of  a  happy 
childhood.  There  was  nothing  sad  or  pinched,  and  nothing 
of  want,  and  no  illusion  to  want  in  any  part  of  it.  His 
own  description  of  his  youth  was  that  of  a  happy  joyous 
boyhood.  It  was  told  with  mirth  and  glee  and  illustrated 
by  pointed  anecdotes  often  interrupted  by  his  jocund 
laugV' 

Another  factor  which  invites,  just  at  this  particular 
time,  a  monograph  on  the  "Boyhood  Playmates  of  Lin- 
coln" is  the  taking  of  the  1950  United  States  Census.  It 
was  the  census  enumeration  recorded  in  Hardin  County 
Kentucky  in  1810  which  made  available  the  earliest  duly 
authorized  public  record  referring  to  Abraham  Lincoln. 
The  report  shows  the  Thomas  Lincoln  home  to  have  con- 
tained four  people  and  the  first  and  most  important  one 
recorded  was  "males  under  10  years,  one  (Abraham 
Lincoln."  Then  followed  "males  between  26  and  45,  one 
(Thomas  Lincoln);  females  under  10  years,  one  (Sarah 
Lincoln),  between  26  and  45,  one  (Nancy  Hanks  Lin- 
coln)." 


not  born  until  1809  he  would  be 
his  presence  in  the  world  was  first 
The  girl  recorded  was  Sarah,  two 
brother.  These  were  the  first  play- 
home.  When  Abraham  was  but  two 
four,  the  Lincoln  family  moved  to 
,  Here  a  second  boy,  named  Thomas 
born  to  the  Lincoln's.  He  died  in 


As  Abraham  was 
but  a  year  old  when 
officially  announced, 
years  older  than  her 
mates  in  the  Lincoln 
years  old  and  Sarah 
the  Knob  Creek  home 
for  his  father,  was 
infancy. 

Abraham  Lincoln  attended  two  schools  in  Kentucky  by 
the  time  he  was  seven  years  of  age.  This  would  open  up  a 
new  area  for  playmates.  Two  LaFollette  families  lived 
on  farms  adjacent  to  the  Lincoln  Knob  Creek  farm.  Ac- 
cording to  the  1810  census  there  were  two  girls  under 
10,  in  Isaac  LaFollette's  family  and  five  boys  under  10 
in  his  brother  Usual's  family;  Joseph,  1801;  Robert  G., 
1804;  Isaac,  1806;  John,  1808;  and  William,  1810.  An- 
other brother,  Jesse  LaFollette  and  wife  Polly,  lived  close 
by  and  their  first  child,  Rebecca,  was  born  the  same  year 
Abraham  was  born.  Other  children  of  Jesse  and  Polly 
born  during  the  Lincoln's  residence  at  Knob  Creek  were: 
William,  1810;  Phoebe,  1813;  Abigail,  1813;  Warren  C, 
1815,  but  Josiah,  father  of  the  famous  Robert  M.  LaFol- 
lette, was  not  born  until  1817,  the  year  following  the 
departure  of  the  Lincolns. 

Austin  Gollaher,  born  in  1805,  most  famous  of  the 
Kentucky  playmates  of  Abraham,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  saved  him  from  drowning,  did  not  arrive  in  the 
Lincoln  country  until  1812.  The  census  for  1820  shows 
that  Austin  had  several  brothers  and  sisters  about  the 
age  of  the  Lincoln  children. 


During  the  three  years  following  the  removal  of  the 
Lincoln  family  to  Indiana  when  Abraham  was  growing 
from  7  to  11,  his  sister  Sarah  was  probably  his  constant 
companion.  When  he  was  nine  his  mother  died  and  what 
might  be  termed  the  loneliest  year  of  his  life  followed. 
A  boy,  Dennis  Hanks,  nine  years  older  than  Abraham, 
came  to  live  in  the  Lincoln  home  when  his  foster  parents 
died  at  the  same  time  Mrs.  Lincoln  passed  away.  How- 
ever, eight  weeks  before  Abraham's  11th  birthday  Thomas 
Lincoln  brought  a  step-mother  into  the  lonely  cabin 
which  so  much  needed  a  home  maker.  With  her  came 
three  children  by  her  first  husband.  No  one  should  think 
of  the  Lincoln  cabin  as  a  lonely  and  desolate  place  after 
this  composite  group  of  the  remnants  of  three  broken 
families  started  to  live  under  the  same  roof. 

The  census  taker  came  around  again  in  1820  and  these 
are  his  notations  about  the  occupants  of  the  Thomas 
Lincoln  home  in  Carter  Township,  Spencer  County,  In- 
diana: "Males:  under  10,  one  (John  D.  Johnston);  be- 
tween 10  and  16,  one  (Abraham  Lincoln);  between  18  and 
26,  one  (Dennis  Hanks);  between  26  and  45,  one  (Thomas 
Lincoln).  Females:  under  10,  one  (Matilda  Johnston); 
between  10  and  16,  two  (Sarah  Lincoln  and  Elizabeth 
Johnston);  between  26  and  45,  one  (Mrs.  Sarah  Johnston 
Lincoln). 

The  ages  of  the  youthful  members  of  the  family  group 
follow:  Dennis  Hanks,  20;  Sarah  Lincoln,  13;  Elizabeth 
Johnston,  13;  Abraham  Lincoln,  11;  Matilda  Johnston, 
10;  John  D.  Johnston,  9.  The  mother  of  this  household, 
Sarah  Johnston  Lincoln,  was  but  32,  therefore  12  years 
younger  than  her  husband,  Thomas. 

We  are  not  dependent  on  the  Lincoln  home  to  furnish 
all  the  playmates  for  Abraham  as  the  census  of  1820 
reveals  quite  a  striking  picture  of  the  large  families  in 
the  Lincoln  community. 

A  few  miles  away,  but  in  the  same  county,  lived  the 
family  of  Austin  Lincoln,  listed  in  the  census  for  1820 
with  two  sons  under  ten,  one  between  ten  and  sixteen, 
also  one  daughter  under  10.  There  were  in  Indiana  two 
years  earlier  than  Thomas  Lincoln's  family. 

Thomas  Carter,  for  whom  Carter  Township  was  named 
and  who  lived  close  by  the  Lincolns,  was  an  old  Kentucky 
acquaintance.  The  day  the  man  took  the  census  Carter's 
name  appeared  on  the  list  next  to  Thomas  Lincoln.  Carter 
listed  three  boys  under  10,  one  between  10  and  16,  two 
girls  under  10,  and  one  between  10  and  16.  John  Carter 
listed  two  boys  under  10,  and  two  between  10  and  16, 
also  four  girls  under  10. 

Noah  Gordon,  who  was  the  proprietor  of  the  mill,  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  Lincoln  history  and  also  a  near 
neighbor,  had  one  son  under  ten  and  two  between  10  and 
16,  as  well  as  four  daughters  under  10  and  one  between 
10  and  16. 

Thomas  Barrett,  another  near  neighbor  listed  but  one 
son  under  10,  but  there  were  three  daughters  under  10  in 
his  family. 

James  Gentry,  who  established  the  community  of 
"Gentry's  Store"  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Lin- 
colns, listed  two  boys  under  10  and  two  between  10  and 
16,  and  one  of  these  was  Allen,  with  whom  Lincoln  went 
to  New  Orleans.  Another  was  Matthew,  who  was  the 
subject  of  a  poem  Lincoln  wrote  in  later  years  upon  re- 
turning to  Gentryville.  James  Gentry  also  listed  two  girls 
under  10  years  of  age. 

Absolem  Roby,  father  of  Ann,  listed  but  one  other 
daughter.  William  Wood,  who  has  left  so  many  interest- 
ing reminiscences  about  Lincoln,  had  two  sons  under  10, 
and  one  daughter  between  10  and  16. 


Shadows  of  Times  Past  Stir  in  Indiana, 
Where  Young  Lincoln  Grew  to  Manhood 


By  JACK  PRESSLEY 

Shadows  of  times  past  will  stir 
in  southern  Indiana   today. 

Perhaps  a  studious  form  will 
bend  over  a  book  by  an  unl ended 
plow  share,  and  surely  leaves  will 
rustle  at  a  hilltop  grave  as  an  un- 
seen youth  pauses  at  Lhe  resting 
place  of  his  mother. 

And  if  the  moon  be  bright  along 
the  empty  reaches  of  the  Ohio  to- 
night, a  wraith  of  a  flat-bottomed 
boat  may  be  seen  whispering 
down  river. 

For  today  is  Abraham  Lincoln  s 
birthday   anniversary,    and   it  was 
in  southern  Indiana  that  he  spent 
his  vital  formative  years. 
Aboard  a  Flatboat 

Young  Abe  will  be  aboard  that 
flatboat  drifting  on  the  river.  The 
boat  will  be  somewhere  between 
Rockport  and  Troy,  and  Abe  will 
be  started  on  the  first  great  ad- 
venture of  his  life. 

What  he  is  to  do  and  see  in  the 
next  few  weeks  will  eventually  al- 
ter the  course  of  American  his- 
tory. 

He  and  another  boy,  the  son  ol 
a  Rockport  man,  have  been  en- 
trusted with  taking  the  tlatboat 
down  to  New  Orleans.  Sensitive 
and  often  shy,  young  Abe  may 
dream  many  things  as  the  boat 
glides  through  the  moonlight,  but 
what  he  is  to  dream  as  he  nears 
New  Orleans  will  be  the  greatest 
dream  of  all. 

It  is  the  year  1830,  and  Abe  for 
the  first  time  is  to  come  into  con- 
tact  with   a   thing   called   slavery. 

This  is  the  trip  on  which  Lin- 
coln first  saw  slaves,  first  saw 
them  bought  and  sold. 

It  was  a  sight  that  later  prompt- 
ed him  to  say.  "If  I  ever  get  a 
chance  to  hit  that  thing,  I  will  hit 
it  hard." 

Shadows   Stir  Today 

In  the  Lincoln  country  of  Spen- 
cer county  other  shadows  will  stir 
today.  . 

Lincoln  spent  14  years  in  Indi 
ana,  from  the  time  he  was  seven 
or  eight  until  he  was  a  young  man 
When  the  Lincoln  family  came  to 
Indiana  it  was  not  a  poor  family. 
It  could  not  be  called  a  wealthy 
one,  but  neither  was  it  proverty- 
stricken. 

The  Lincoln  family  left  Ken- 
tucky because  continual  conflict 
over  land  titles  made  success  in 
farming  very  difficult.  There  were 
four  of  them:  the  parents,  Thom- 
as and  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln;  the 
daughter,  Sarah,  and  the  6on, 
Abraham. 

They  crossed  the  Ohio  on  a  raft 
and  landed  near  the  mouth  of  An- 
derson creek,  close  to  Troy.  The 
Ohio's  course  has  changed  since 
then,  and  it  is  estimated  that,  the 
spot  where  the  Lincoln  family 
stepped  ashore  is  now  in  mid- 
stream. 

After  landing  the  family  moved 
up  Anderson  creek  a  way,  over- 
land, and  into  what  is  today  the 
Lincoln  City  area. 

Staked    Out    Section 
On  an  earlier  trip  Thomas  Lin- 
coln had  staked  out  a  quarter  sec- 


tion of  land  there,  and  later  he 
was  to  go  to  Vincennes  to  visit 
the  federal  land  office  and  secure 
a  patent  for  his  holdings. 

The  Lincolns  reached  their  new 
home  between  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas.  A  rude  log  hut  was 
hurriedly  constructed  before  the 
region's  mild  winter  could  set  in, 
and  even  at  this  young  age— he 
was  11  years  old— young  Abraham 
found    an    ax   put   into   his   hands. 

Rails  which  he  split  as  a  young 
man  played   an  important  part  in 


oln  Mill"— with  some  grain  to  be 
ground,  and  the  horse  he  was  rid- 
ing kicked  him  in  lhe  head  when 
he  dismounted. 

lie  was  unconscious  for  several 
hours,  and  there  was  some  doubt 
thai  he  would  recover. 

A  happier  incident  has  been  re- 
corded at  Rockport.  Here  Abe 
met  the  first  girl  who  had  an  in- 
fluence on  his  life.  They  were  both 
young,  and  there  was  nothing  se 
rious   in   the   interest,    but   to  Ann 


uiau  F.c.vcu  a..  ,.  .£i  £»i  £  '  "'  Robey  goes   the  distinction  of  be 
his  ^V?^  S1£e^th  ?^sldfuni  ing  his  first  "girl." 


of  the  United  States,  and  the 
building  of  this  home  in  Indiana 
is  the  earliest  recorded  date  at 
which  Lincoln  used  an  ax. 

The  Lincoln  farm  was  about  17 
miles  north  of  the  Ohio  river.  To- 
day Lincoln  City  covers  practical- 
ly the  entire  tract. 

A  Familiar  Figure 

It  was  in  1816  that  the  Lincolns 
moved  to  Indiana,  the  same  year 
that  the  territory  was  admitted  to 
the  union.  In  the  brief  years  that 
followed  Abraham  became  a  fa- 
miliar figure  at  Rockport,  Troy, 
Geniryville  and  "Boonesville." 

But  it  was  his  first  two  years 
in  Indiana,  while  yet  his  mother 
lived,  that  have  delighted  historian 
and  romancer  alike.  These  were 
the  days  when  Mrs.  Lincoln  sat 
down  with  her  children  in  the  eve- 
ning to  read  and  study. 

The  memory  of  his  mother's 
teachings  during  those  quiet  Indi- 
ana nights,  of  her  reading  and 
explanation  of  the  Bible,  started 
Lincoln  on  the  road  to  his  destiny. 

Even  as  the  riverboat  adventure 
from  Rockport  was  to  change  the 
face  of  American  history,  another 
Indiana  incident  might  well  have 
been  as  binding.  One  day  Abe 
set   out  for   a  mill— today's   "Lin- 


One  day  there  was  a  spelling 
bee,  and  Miss  Robey,  confronted 
with  the  word  "defied,"  cast  a 
despairing  glance  at  Abe,  who  had 
the  reputation  of  being  the  finest 
speller    in    southern    Indiana. 

Abe   promptly  pointed   a  finger 


at  his  eye,  and  Miss  Robey  sup- 
plied an  "i"  instead  of  the  "y"  in 
"defied." 

Miss  Robey  later  recalled  that 
Lincoln,  also  told  her  once  that  it 
was  not  the  sun  and  the  moon 
which  set,  but  thai  it  was  the 
earths  revolving  which  seemed  to 
make  them  set.  Thus,  in  his  ever- 
thirsty  search  for  knowledge,  Lin- 
coln had  apparently  stumbled  on 
astronomy,  which  was  not  taught 
in  lhe  schools  of  the  day. 

One  of  the  points  of  influence 
in  Lincoln's  life  while  he  lived  in 
southern  Indiana  has  now  com- 
pletely passed  away. 

This  was  the  settlement  of  Jones- 
boro.  about  two  and  a  half  miles 
from  the  Lincoln  cabin.  Here  was 
a  store,  and  here  was  a  school.  One 
of  the  cross-state  roads  passed 
nearby  to  the  Jonesboro  store,  and 
to  one  in  Gentryville,  men  and 
boys  of  the  neighborhood  went  at 
night.  Perhaps  they  mostly  ex- 
changed gossip  and  news,  but  oft- 
en public  questions  were  argued. 


And  here  Lincoln  learned  the  give 
and  take  of  political  argument,  the 
fundamentals  that  were  one  day 
to  serve  him  in  such  good  stead. 

It  was  also  at  the  Jonesboro 
store  that  Lincoln  occasionally 
acted  as  a  clerk. 

Because  his  formative  years 
were  spent  in  Indiana,  many  say 
that  Lincoln  is  truly  a  Hoosier. 
They  say  that,  his  earlier  days  in 
Kentucky  and  his  laler  ones  in 
Illinois  had  less  to  do  with  his 
molding    than   the    Indiana    years. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  a 
part  of  Lincoln  that  will  always 
be  Indiana's. 

The  boy  at  the  grave,  th,e  boy 
thirsting  for  knowledge  and  truth, 

|Jn7~boy  splitting  rails  the  boy 
traveling  down  river  to  New  Or 
eans-this  is  Indiana's  Lincoln. 
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LINCOLN  IN  VINCENNES  —  1830 


A  restoration  of  the  first  printing  plant  in  Indiana 
Territory  has  just  been  completed  at  Vincennes  and  on 
August  1  it  will  be  accepted  by  the  Conservation  Depart- 
ment of  Indiana  as  one  of  the  state's  historical  sites. 
The  structure  is  a  replica  of  the  Elihu  Stout  printing 
establishment  which  stood  on  what  is  now  First  Street 
between  Buntin  and  Broadway  during  the  years  1820  and 
1845.  Tradition  claims  that  Abraham  Lincoln  enroute 
with  the  family  to  Illinois,  visited  this  newspaper  office. 

The  memorial  is  constructed  of  hand  hewn  beams 
which  had  been  salvaged  from  the  old  Francis  Vigo  home. 
This  gives  the  building  the  antique  appearance  of 
pioneer  days  and  helps  to  create  the  atmosphere  of  a 
century  and  a  quarter  ago.  It  contains  an  old  Ramage 
press,  similar  to  the  one  used  by  the  Vincennes  printer, 
his  original  composing  stones  and  other  furniture  known 
to  have  been  in  possession  of  Mr.  Stout.  Over  the  fire- 
place hangs  the  well  known  painting  by  Albert  T.  Reed 
depicting  Lincoln  at  twenty-one  visiting  the  office. 

Objective  historians  have  usually  shied  away  from  the 
recording  of  reported  incidents  which  seem  to  lack  docu- 
mentary support  and  which  are  based  largely  on  sup- 
positional or  hearsay  evidence.  While  there  is  no 
question  but  what  the  Stout  printing  establishment  was 
in  operation  at  Vincennes  when  Abraham  passed  through 
there  on  the  1830  migration  from  Indiana  to  Illinois, 
there  has  been  some  reluctance  to  accept  in  full  the 
tradition  of  Lincoln's  visit  to  the  printing  shop,  without 
more  favorable  source  material.  Possibly  an  incentive  at 
least  for  Lincoln  to  visit  the  printing  house  of  Elihu 
Stout  might  be  found  in  the  youth's  reading  habits. 

John  Locke  Scripps,  for  whom  Lincoln  prepared  an 
autobiographical  sketch,  personally  interviewed  the  presi- 
dential nominee  and  wrote  a  campaign  biography  about 
him.  The  author  stated  that  very  early  in  life  Lincoln 
read  "Franklin's  Autobiography,  Weems'  Washington 
and  Riley's  Narrative"  and  continued  "over  the  two 
former  the  boy  lingered  with  wrapt  delight."  Lincoln 
corrected  some  erroneous  statements  in  the  book  but 
left  the  above  quotation  standing.  The  fact  that  Lin- 
coln was  intrigued  with  the  story  of  Franklin  the  printer 
and  his  early  experiences  as  a  publisher,  may  have  some 
bearing  on  the  interest  Lincoln  is  said  to  have  shown 
in  the  Elihu  Stout  press  at  Vincennes.  Some  of  Frank- 
lin's experiences  gleaned  from  an  edition  similar  to  the 
one  Lincoln  used  are  presented. 

When  Ben  was  12  years  old  in  1717  his  brother  re- 
turned from  England  with  a  press  and  equipment  for 
a  printing  office.  The  small  boy  was  made  an  apprentice 
to  him  to  learn  the  trade  and  became  interested  in  his 
new  vocation.  Ben's  brother  began  the  publishing  of  a 
newspaper  in  Boston  about  1720  which  he  called  the 
New  England  Courant.  Ben  not  only  helped  to  set  the 
type,  run  the  press,  but  he  also  delivered  the  papers  to 
the  subscribers.  One  other  function,  however,  he  liked 
much  better  than  these  duties — he  was  occasionally 
allowed  to  compose  some  copy. 

Some  political  articles  which  were  published  in  the 
New  England  Courant  caused  the  elder  of  the  two  Frank- 
lins to  be  imprisoned  by  the  assembly  for  a  period  dur- 
ing which  interval  the  paper  was  published  under  the 
name  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  Difficulties  with  his  brother 
caused  Ben  to  leave  Boston  for  New  York  where  he 


hoped  to  gain  employment  under  the  famous  printer, 
William  Bradford.  Bradford  had  no  opening  for  him 
but  advised  Ben  that  his  son  at  Philadelphia  was  in  need 
of  a  printer. 

The  elder  Bradford  was  already  in  Philadelphia  visit- 
ing his  son,  Andrew,  when  Ben  arrived  and  learned  that 
young  Bradford  had  already  secured  a  helper.  There 
was  another  print  shop  in  the  city  where  the  boy  found 
employment  but  the  equipment  of  the  proprietor  con- 
sisted only  of  "an  old  damaged  press  and  a  small  case 
of  worn  out  English  letters." 

By  the  time  young  Franklin  was  seventeen  years  of 
age  he  was  encouraged  to  open  a  printing  establishment 
for  himself  and  under  some  misgivings  as  to  financial 
backing  went  to  England  to  secure  the  equipment.  He 
was  disappointed  about  the  funds  which  were  not  forth- 
coming but  he  remained  there  about  a  year  working  at 
his  trade. 

Franklin  returned  to  America  with  a  merchant  who 
gave  him  employment  as  he  states  "took  leave,  therefore, 
as  I  believed  forever,  of  printing."  When  he  was  twenty- 
one,  urged  by  his  brother-in-law  he  returned  to  his  early 
profession  and  secured  a  position  with  his  former  em- 
ployer, Keimer  of  Philadelphia.  The  father  of  one  of 
Franklin's  associates  at  Keimer's,  named  Meredith, 
offered  to  set  the  two  young  men  up  in  the  printing 
business  for  themselves.  Abraham  Lincoln's  vivid 
recollection  of  the  making  of  his  first  dollar  on  the  Ohio 
River  almost  parallels  Franklin's  experience,  who 
recalls  the  earnings  from  his  first  customer  in  these 
words,  "Coming  so  seasonably  gave  me  more  pleasure 
than  any  sum  I  had  since  gained." 

Franklin  launched  out  as  a  publisher  by  purchasing 
from  Keimer  the  newspaper  he  had  been  printing  which 
gave  Franklin  opportunity  to  display  his  literary  at- 
tainments. Inasmuch  as  his  partner  contributed  little 
to  the  business  in  labor  or  management  in  1727  he  ac- 
quired the  entire  ownership  of  the  establishment  and 
opened  a  stationery  store  connected  with  it.  Franklin's 
stories  about  the  menial  tasks  he  performed  such  as 
"wheeling  in  a  wheel-barrow  the  paper  purchased  at  the 
warehouses"  to  his  shop,  was  good  reading  for  any  boy. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  Franklin  Autobiography 
reviewed  by  Lincoln  in  his  early  Indiana  days  comes  to 
a  close,  although  subsequent  years  of  the  adult  Frank- 
lin were  appended  by  an  early  biographer.  It  is  a  fair 
deduction  after  reading  the  Franklin  Autobiography  that 
Lincoln  was  keenly  interested  in  the  struggle  of  young 
Franklin  to  become  a  printer.  That  fact  alone  would 
arouse  Abe's  interest  in  the  printing  press. 

It  is  accepted  generally  that  Lincoln  as  a  youth  read 
every  book  he  could  lay  his  hands  on  and  we  have  posi- 
tive evidence  that  he  also  read  the  newspaper  published 
by  Elihu  Stout.  When  the  official  dedication  of  this 
shrine  takes  place  in  October  it  is  hoped  that  the  in- 
fluence which  the  life  of  Franklin  the  Printer  con- 
tributed to  the  literary  development  of  Lincoln  will  not 
be  overlooked.  A  desire  to  see  a  printing  press  in 
operation  and  especially  the  one  on  which  the  UYsfcrn 
Sun  and  General  Advertiser  was  printed  might  be  all 
that  was  necessary  to  direct  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the 
door  of  Elihu  Stout's  shop. 
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A  Legend  Hangs  Over  the  Childhood  Days  of  Lincoln 


His  Memory 
Was  Faulty 
on  Boyhood 

HVnuiif    „,l,.lr    ill    n  «.„■,,    on 
thnhnm  /..,..-,./,,.  I 

in  All  A  SMALL 

in  later  Inc.  hail  no 
hali  ■' t    ol    his 
II  '•  not  haw 

lucli   over   2  years   old 
his    father.    Thomas, 
■■  I  lo  the  third  ui  his  Ken- 
tuck)   farms    n  was  lu  miles 
northeast    of   Hie    Sinking 
Spring  birthplace,  on    K  n  o  b 
i  n  L-k.  ..ihI  near  the  Cumber- 
nd    I  rail  from  Nashville  lo 
Louisville. 

"  I  remember  that  old  home 
rcry  well."    Lincoln    was    re- 
ported as  saying  by  Dr.  Jesse 
liodman,    |b  rot  her    of   the 
George    Rodman    who     first 
liouglu    ihc    reputed    birth 
il   the  While  House  in 
1  3.   "  Our    fa  r  in    was  com- 
posed  of   three   fields.   It   lay 
.i    the    valley    surrounded   by 
nigh    hills    and    deep    gorges. 
.    The   last   thing  that   1 
lemembcred  doing  there  was 
•ne  Saturday  afternoon. 
"  The  olher  boys  planted  I  he 
in  what  we  called  the  big 
ield.  11  contained  sever,  acres 
nd    1   dropped    the   pumpkin 
eed.    1    dropped    two    seeds 
.cry  other  hill  and    everv 


Indiana  Memorial  Recalls  Lincoln's  Life  in  Stale 


oln  in  Indiana's  Lincoln  state  park  in  Spenc 
Lincoln  hall  (leltl  and  Nancy  Hanks  hall,  arc  linked  by  a  cloistered 
e   depicting   events   in   Lincoln's  life. 


Memorial 
Two  buildings,  tin 
murals   in  liinesto 

other  row.  The  next  Sunday i boy,  Austin  Uollahcr.  T h i s j slavery  there  may  be  some 
morning  there  came  a  big  i  am  story  has  been  accepted  asdeubt.  William  H  Hcrndon 
in  the  hills.  It  did  not  rain  a  probably  authentic  by  some  ,he  neatest  snuro  f„r  f.r.i' 
drop    in    the    valley,    but    the  serious  Lincoln  authorities.         '  ,  1|"  inr     1  ^  ,      , 

water  coming   down   thru   the       It  rests  on  the  word  of  Col-  'U"d    '"f°™al  °n    abou'    Lin- 
gorges   washed    ground,   corn.  laher    himself,    and    he    hadl        ,'."      UlJl  Lll,coln  s  fath«' 
pumpkin  seed,    and    all    clear  cither   a   convenient    imagina-   couW  have/"'n  '"t'f  of  slav- 
Hon  or  a  treacherous  memory. L^'  M"ce   here  wt'rc"°l  m°™ 
He  gave   both   1812  and   1816  «'»"   SO  slaves   in   the   whole 
'  unly  at  the  time.  The  Har- 
f;  |  din  county  tax  records  for  1811 
tell  a  different  story  ;  the  ratio 
of  negro  slaves  to  adult  while 
.males  was  five  to  eight.  Thom- 
records;   at   another   lime   his 
parents  were  present  at  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  birth  in  1809. 
Involted  in  Litigation 
Thomas  Lincoln  became  in- 
\olved    in    litigation    over    his 
lirst  farm,  Mill  Creek,  and  the 
second    or  birthplace  farm, 
Sinking  Spring.  Apparently  his,     . 

patience  gave  out  when  legal  [^"^...iI.i.SFk         ,a?I,a™ 
leps  were  taken  to  disposse 


off  the  Held 

Schooling  Begins 

Lincoln's  scanty  schooling  be- 
gan at  Knob  creek,  lie  and  his 
sislcr  Sarah  walked  two  miles 
to  lake  lessons  from  a  Zach- 
ariah  Kiney.  who  was  succeed- 
ed as  teacher  by  Caleb  Hazel. 

The  schooling  we  can  be  sure 
of,'  but  legend  hangs  about 
Ktrob  creek,  as  all  the  olher 
Lincoln  places  In  1812  Ihe  in- 
lant  Abraham,  then  3.  all  but 
drowned  in  Knob  creek  and 
was  rescued  by  a  7  year  old 


as  the  year  of  the  drowning. 
At  one  lime  he 
his  family  did  not  move  inlo 
Hardin  county  until  1812,  a 
statement    confirmed    by 


Li  n  co  In  might  therefore 
have  easily  seen  slavery  in  its 
worst  aspects. 

The  migration  route  traced 
by  the  Lincoln  memorial  high- 
way commission  is  purely  con- 
jectural. It  is  entirely  likely 
that  Thomas  Lincoln  stopped 
I  at  Mill  Creek  to  see  his  mother, 


jhim  of  the  Knob  creek  prop- 
erty also.  In  1816,  probably  in 

[November,  with  his  wife  and 
the   two   children.   Sarah   and 

lAbarham  (  a  third  child, 
Thomas,  born  al  Knob  creek, 
lived  but  a  few  daysj,  he  emi- 
grated lo  Indiana. 


Lincoln  who  had  been  killed 
by  Indians  in  1786.  The  party 
^may  have  gone  in  wagons  or 
on  horseback.  They  crossed  the 
Ohio  river  by  ferry,  possibly 
!to  Troy,  Ind  .  possibly  to  Can- 
nelton. 

Arrive  in  1816 
Lincoln  said  that  his  family 
In  the  material,  sometimes  J  arrived  in  Indiana  shortly  bc- 
called  his  "Autobiography, "  fore  it  became  a  stale,  that  is, 
which  he  gave  for  use  as  a! before  Dec.  11,  1816.  We  have 
campaign  biography  in  1860,  J  no  evidence  to  bolster  the 
Lincoln  wrote:  "This  removal  stories  that  Thomas  Lincoln 
was  partly  on  account  of  slav- ' traded  in  the  Knob  creek 
ery,  bill  chiefly  on  account  of  [farm  for  $20  cash  and  400  gal- 
the  difficulty  in  land  titles  in  Ions  of  whisky,  or  that  he  lost 
Kentucky."  lall  the  whisky  on  a  prelimin- 

The  Lincoln  story  is  full  of  ary  scouting  trip  lo  Indiana 
enigmas,  but  none  is  more  when  his  raft  turned  over  in 
puzzling  than  Ihe  denial  of  the  Ohio  river, 
this  plain  statement  by  some!  The Lincolns squatted  on  land 
biographers,  even  so  serious  16  miles  northeast  of  their 
an  authority  as  the  late  Sen.  landing  point  in  an  unsettled 
Albert  J.  Beveridge.  There  can  part  of  Perry  county  [that  part 
be  no  question  thai  Thomas  is  now  Spencer  county],  Indi- 
Lincoln.  who  had  been  a  three-  ana.  There    was    not    time    to 


time  loser  to  the  land  sharks 
of  Kentucky,  was  attracted  by 
the  clear  titles  in  Indiana,  re- 
sulting from  federal  govern- 
ment survey. 
About    his   abhorrer**"5"1 


build  a  house  before  the  on- 
coming cold;  so  the  family 
may  have  passed  that  winter  in 
a  "  half-faced  camp,"  a  three- 
sided  enclosure  of  logs  and 
ST\r^wood.  Water,  unless  they 


used  melted  snow,  had  to  be 
carried  from  a  spring  more 
than  a  mile  away, 

Writes  a  Poem 
Lincoln,  in  Ins  "Autobiog- 
raphy," described  his  Indiana 
home  as  "  a  wild  region,  with 
many  bears  and  other  wild 
animals  still  in  the  woods."  Of 
it  he  wrote  in  one  of  his  few 
ventures  into  verse: 
vVJjeii  first  my  father  settled 
I  e  . 

Tims  then  the  frontier  line. 
The  pamhei  <    cream  filled 
)iiyhi  u  ilh  fear, 

And  bears  preyed  on  the 
swine. 

Thirty  and  more  years  after 
the  Lincoln  family  left  Indi- 
ana, there  were  plenty  of  old- 
timers  ready  wilh  anecdotes 
about  the  14  years  they  lived 
there. 

This  material  has  the  same 
I varying  degrees  of  credibility, 
possibility,  or  plausibility  as 
the  olher  Lincoln  slories.  But 
we  also  have  a  considerable 
number  of  fads.  We  know 
that  Thomas  Lincoln  com- 
pleted payment  of  the  first  in 
slallment  of  $80.  on  his  farm 
and  that  he  joined  Ihe  Pigeon 
Creek  Baptist  church.  We  know 
of  ihe  death  of  Lincoln's  moth 
er,  a  victim  of  the  mysterious 
"milk  sickness,"  on  Oct.  5, 
1818,  of  the  marriage  of  his 
sister.  Sarah,  to  Aaron  Grigs- 
by,  on  Aug.  2,  1826,  and  of 
her  death  in  childbirth  on 
Jan.  20,  1828. 

The  stone  which  many  years 
later  was  put  over  the  grave 
of  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  may 
be  seen  today  in  the  Indiana 
Lincoln  slate  park. 

Makes  Flalboat  Trip 
In  1828,  on  his  own  word, 
Lincoln  made  the  first  of  his 
two  flalboat  trips  down  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  to  New 
Orleans.  With  Allen  Gentry, 
son  of  the  most  prosperous 
citizen  of  the  region,  he  left 
from  Rockport,  Ind.,  and  was 
gone  three  months.  On  this 
trip  took  place  Ihe  melodrama- 
tic night  attack  by  seven  Ne- 
groes. In  the  ensuing  fight 
Lincoln  got  a  cut  over  the 
right  eye  which  left  a  perma- 
nent scar. 

On  Dec.  2.  1819,  the  widower 
Thomas  Lincoln  married  al 
Elizabethtown,  Kentucky,  Mrs. 
Sarah  Bush  Johnston,  a  widow 
with  three  children,  whom  Lin- 
coln was  to  refer  to  later  as 
his  "  angel  mo'her." 

In  later  days  Lincoln  esti- 
mated that  his  total  schooling 
had  not  been  over  a  year,  but 
most  of  this  he  got  in  Indian, 
We  have  the  names  of  his 
three  schoolmasters:  Andrew 
I  Crawford,  James  Swaney,  and 
Azel  Dorsey.  In  school  he  wrote 
the  earliest  specimen  of  his 
writing  now  known: 
Abraham  Lincoln,  his  hand 

and  pen, 
He  will  be  good,  but  God 
knows  when. 
Writes  in  Book 

In  his  arithmetic  book,  be- 
sides the  date  1824,  appears 
this:  "Abraham  Lincoln  is  my 
name  and  with  my  pen  1  wrote 
the  same.  I  wrote  in  both  haste 
and  speed  and  left  it  here  for 
fools  to  read." 

For  his  "  Autobiography,"  he 


summarized  his  Indiana  sebool 
ing  thus;  "Of  course,  when  1 
came  of  age,  I  did  not  know 
much.  Still,  somehow,  I  could 
read,  write,  and  cipher  lo  the 
rule  of  three,  but  that  was 
all." 

The  rest  of  his  period  in 
Indiana  was  mostly  hard  work 
—plowing,  woodchopping.  bo- 
nig  a  handyman  on  neighbor 
ing  farms.  Al  the  age  of  17 
he  was  getting  .17  cents  a  d  e 
as  helper  to  James  Taylor,  wh  i 
operated  ihe  fern  on  the  Oh 
•ii  Ihc  mouth  ni  Anderson 
cieek.  Once,  in  his  astonish- 
ment, he  goi  a  dollar  for  tak- 
ing two  men,  with  their  dun- 
nage, out  to  a  passing  steamer 
Has  Sense  of  Fun 

The  tradition  that  he  pre- 
ferred to  have  his  nose  in  a 
book  rather  than  be  plowing 
is  entirely  plausible.' Life  was 
not  entirely  grim.  Young  Lin- 
coln already  was  showing  his 
talents  for  entertainment,  in 
mimicry,  reciting,  and  storv 
telling.  One  reasonably  well 
authenticated  story  makes  him 
the  central  figure  in  a  prac- 
tical  joke  of  rural  bawdiness 
—the  son  of  thing  which  was 
later  to  prove  embarrassing  to 
the  admirers  who  would  have 
it  that  Lincoln  always  was  an 
angelic  sissy. 

The  Spencer  counly  old  - 
timers,  who  after  1865  wen 
asked  for  their  recollections 
were  full  of  their  shrewd  per 
eeption  of  young  Lincoln's  fu- 
ture greatness.  Maybe  so.  but 
what  we  can  be  sure  of  does 
not  indicate  anything  striking- 
ly different  from  many  an- 
other boy  in  the  same  circum- 
stances. When  he  left  Indiana 
in  1830,  he  might  well  have 
become  just  one  more  drift- 
ing pioneer. 


/  J. 
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Over  the  past  several  years  we  have  presented  a  variety  of  articles  by  the 
Honorable  Samuel  B.  Pettengill,  all  of  which  have  been  well  received.  In  this 
issue  we  present  another  timely  short  essay,  When  Lincoln  Was  A  Boy,  by 
Mr.  Pettengill,  in  addition  to  an  article,  Our  Four  Great  Faiths,  by  Wm.  G. 
Vollmer,  President  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  Company.  The  latter 
essay  appeared  in  the  January  1957  issue  of  The  Freeman,  published  monthly 
by  The  Foundation  for  Economic  Education,  Inc. 

Mr.  Vollmer  was  born  in  Cincinnati.  We  are  pleased  to  present  an  essay 
by  a  native  son,  together  with  the  essay  by  Mr.  Pettengill. 

John  J.  Rowe 
Chairman  of  the  Board 


When  Lincoln  Was  a  Boy 


By  SAMUEL  B.  PETTENGILL 


Have  you  ever  been  alone  at  night  in  primeval 
wilderness?  There  are  not  many  places  now  where 
virgin  timber  stands  untouched  by  axe  or  saw. 

One  such  place  is  Turkey  Run  State  Park  in  In- 
diana. I  was  there  one  September.  It  told  me  some- 
thing about  Lincoln.  I  pass  it  on  to  you. 

Toward  midnight  I  went  in  the  woods  alone  far 
from  sight  or  sound  of  the  nearest  human  being. 
A  huge  harvest  moon  in  a  cloudless  sky  sent  long 
pencils  of  light  down  through  the  foliage  of  the 
forest.  The  gigantic  tulip  trees  and  sycamores  stood 
in  a  hush  of  attention  as  if  listening  for  the  remotest 
whisper  from  earth  or  sky.  They  reached  almost  as 
high  as  an  eight-story  building  before  sending  off 
their  lowest  branches.  The  massive  trunks,  glisten- 
ing in  the  moonlight,  seemed  like  the  columns  of 
some  temple  of  the  Egyptians  where  men  wor- 
shipped forty  centuries  ago. 


A  curious  sensation  came  over  me.  I  felt  my  utter 
insignificance — the  merest  speck  in  space,  and  yet, 
with  that  feeling  of  littleness,  another  quite  different. 
It  seemed  that  I  could  reach  up  past  that  leafy  ceil- 
ing to  the  quiet  stars;  that  I  could  reach  down  through 
the  cool  earth  to  the  roots  of  those  Titans  of  the  for- 
est as  they  sought  and  found  the  sap  of  their  sus- 
tenance. 

The  patience  of  the  stars,  the  calmness  of  the 
sleeping  earth,  the  massive  strength  of  those  mighty 
trees,  the  clean  tang  of  the  midnight  air, — all  these 
entered  through  some  window  I  did  not  know  I  had. 
I  hope  you  have  felt  these  things,  if  only  once  in  a 
lifetime. 

And  then,  as  I  stood  there,  I  thought  of  Lincoln 
when  he  was  a  little  boy  in  Indiana  seven  score 
years  ago.  It  occurred  to  me,  with  a  significance  I 
had  never  realized,  that  when  he  was  a  lad  it  was 


fH^<^) 


primeval  forest  everywhere,  not  at  Turkey  Run 
alone;  that  every  night  when  he  was  a  little  boy 
and  everywhere  when  he  was  alone  in  the  woods, 
he  must  have  sensed  those  same  impalpable  pres- 
ences; that  what  was  to  me  an  unforgettable  hour 
was  to  him  the  constant  companionship  of  all  his 
impressionable  years. 

The  friendliness  of  trees!  We  have  lost  something 
in  this  age  of  brick  and  steel  and  concrete.  Not  so 
in  1816.  Trees  made  the  flat  boat  that  gave  safe 
passage  across  the  Ohio  to  little  Abe  and  his  sister 
Sarah,  to  his  father  and  Nancy  Hanks.  Trees  made 
the  "half-faced"  cabin — open  on  one  side  to  the 
bleak  weather — where  they  spent  their  first  Indiana 
winter.  Trees  fed  the  fire  that  gave  them  warmth, 
and  lighted  the  pages  of  the  Bible.  Trees  made  for 
them  their  bed  of  leaves.  Trees  gave  them  the  sugar 
of  the  maples,  the  brown  nuts  of  autumn.  Trees  drove 
out  the  mosquitoes  with  their  pungent  log-fire  smoke. 
Trees  drove  back  the  wolf  and  the  panther  with  their 
glowing  pine  knots.  Yes,  and  trees  made  for  them 
crude  chairs,  tables,  beds,  axe-helves,  ox-yokes, 
cradles,  coffins.  Little  Abe  with  a  whipsaw  helped 
fashion  one  of  these  pioneer  coffins.  In  its  embrace 
a  pioneer  woman  went  "over  Jordan." 

Trees  were  friendly  things. 

"Such  were  a  few  of  the  many,  many  things  the 
moon  might  have  told  little  Abe  Lincoln,  going  on 


eight,  on  a  winter  night  on  Little  Pigeon  Creek,  in 
the  Buckhorn  Valley  in  Southern  Indiana — a  high 
quarter-moon  with  a  white  shine  of  thin  frost  on  the 
long  open  spaces  of  the  sky."  You  will  find  this  in 
Carl  Sandburg's  "Prairie  Years." 

And  then  I  thought  of  how  little  schooling  the 
world  has  said  Lincoln  had — little  Abe  and  Sister 
Sally  tramping  hand  in  hand  over  rough  trails  to 
school — four  miles  and  back — eight  miles  a  day.  Not 
much  schooling  there  for  two  little  children. 

But  suddenly  I  felt  less  sorry  for  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Everywhere  he  went  were  the  trees  of  the  primeval 
forest  —  tulips,  sycamores,  oaks,  maples,  elms, 
beeches,  walnuts.  Everywhere  that  sense  of  peace, 
that  feeling  of  being  close  to  God.  And  I  knew  then 
that  the  statement  in  the  books  that  Lincoln  had  little 
schooling  was  false,  that  he  was  at  school  many  and 
many  an  hour  when  the  boy  of  today  is  teacherless, 
learning  the  patience  and  the  strength  and  the  tough- 
ness and  tenderness  of  trees, — a  lesson  from  the 
great  Book  of  Life  that  never  needs  revision. 

I  understood  better  then  the  saying  of  the  pio- 
neers,— "The  cowards  never  started  and  the  weak 
never  arrived."  I  understood  the  "railsplitter"  better 
and  America  better  in  the  big  timber  at  Turkey  Run. 


Our  Four  Great  Faiths 


By  W.  G.  VOLLMER 


We  live  in  a  land  of  plenty,  in  a  land  of  mechan- 
ical miracles  and  great  scientific  achievements. 
We  are  the  best  fed,  the  best  clothed,  and  the  best 
housed  people  in  the  world.  Our  vast  material  bless- 
ings have  no  equal  in  the  long,  turbulent  history  of 
civilization.  The  productive  capacity  of  our  farms, 
our  factories,  our  mines  is  the  envy  and  the  hope  of 
a  free  world. 

Yet,  at  the  peak  of  our  prosperity  and  power,  we 
find  ourselves  beset  by  fears,  by  doubts,  and  by  un- 
certainties. The  situation  is  a  frightening  one. 

The  seeds  of  this  critical  situation  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  today  were  planted  many  years  ago  by 
a  German  named  Karl  Marx.  The  teachings  of  this 
man  long  lay  dormant.  But  some  years  ago  they 
came  to  life  in  such  forms  as  fascism,  nazism,  so- 
cialism, and  communism. 


This  Marx-bred  philosophy  is  an  anti-God  concept 
of  life.  It  denounces  and  smears  the  God-given 
rights  and  liberties  of  man.  It  denounces  the  basic 
faiths  and  rights  contained  in  the  Bible,  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  our  Constitution.  Under 
the  Marxist  idea,  man  has  only  one  right — the  right 
to  follow  blindly  and  unquestioningly  the  dictates  of 
the  State — and  to  slave  and  die  uncomplainingly 
for  it. 

This  theory  of  the  all-powerful  State  is  now  locked 
in  a  death  struggle  with  the  concept  of  freedom, 
justice,  and  the  dignity  of  man.  It  is  a  global  struggle 
with  a  philosophy  which  seeks  constantly  and  crafti- 
ly to  destroy  everything  we  hold  dear.  It  is  a  con- 
flict between  human  dignity  and  godless  tyranny, 
between  freedom  and  slavery,  between  God-given 
rights  and  state-granted  privileges. 


[2] 


Middlesboro  Daily  News 
July  2,  1959 


He  Saved  Abe  Lineoln 


Two  boys,  Austin  Gollaher  and 
Abraham  Lincoin,  were  playmates 
in  Hardin  (now  LaRuci  County. 
Kentucky. 

One  became  immortal  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  leader 
of  his  nation  during  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States  and  the  Great 
Emancipator.  The  other  remain- 
ed in  Kentucky  and  brought  hush- 


ed silence  upon  many  audiences 
as  ho  told  huw  he  had  saved  Pre- 
sident Lincoln  from  drowning 
when  Gollaher  was  nine  years  old 
and  Lincoln  younger. 

The  incident  took  place  in  1815, 
the  year  before  the  Lineolns  mov- 
ed from  Kentucky  to  Indiana.  The 
family  lived  on  the  Knob  Creek 
farm.  The  Gollahers  lived  up  the 


creek  a  short  distance.  The  boys' 
mothers  had  warned  them  not  to 
get  their  clothes  dirty  or  to  cross 
the  creek. 

But  the  youngsters  had  never 
seen   things   look   so   beautiful   on 

the  other  side.  They  reached  a 
spot  where  a  footlog  lay  across  a 
deep  hole  in  the  creek. 

Young  Lincoln  feared  that  he 
couldn't  walk  the  log.  but  Golla- 
her  insisted   it  was  easy.   A  mo- 


ment   later  lie   was   sorry,    for  hi' 
'  saw   Lincoln  on   the   log   swaying 


back  and  forth.  Abe  finally  slip- 
ped off  the  log  and  disappeared 
in  the  whirling  green  water. 

Gollaher.  bcanng  a  long  pole. 
ran  into  the  water  up  to  his  shoul- 
ders. As  Abe  bobbed  to  the  sur- 
face, he  was  able  to  grasp  the 
\K)\c  and  Gollaher  pulled  him  to 
the  bank.  Abe  was  limber  and 
his  eyes  half  closed.  Gollaher 
thought  he  was  dead  and  flung 
him  around  by  the  heels  until 
young  Lincoln  was  spitting  water. 

Years  later,   two  LaRue  Count\ 

men  were  in  Washington  and  call- 
ed upon  President  Lincoln. 

"How  is  my  old  friend,  Austin 
Gollaher?"  Lincoln  asked  them. 
"Tell  him  that  I  would  like  to 
send  money  to  pay  his  fare  here 
to  visit  me." 

But  Gollaher  turned  down  the 
offer,  because  he  was  "scared  to 
death  to  ride  on  one  of  them 
trains." 
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LINCOLN'S  YOUTH 

Indiana   Years — Seven   to   Twenty-One    (1816-1830) 

By   Louis   A.  Warren 


Review  by  Dr.  Holman  Hamilton,  Associate  Professor 
of  History,  University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

Abraham  Lincoln  has  strong  appeal  for  two  very  dif- 
ferent categories  of  admirers.  The  first  classification  is 
a  large  one,  consisting  of  masses  of  non-specialists  both 
in  the  United  States  and  be- 
yond our  borders  in  the  far 
reaches  of  the  world.  The  sec- 
ond is  limited  to  a  relatively 
small  group  of  Lincoln  stu- 
dents who  know  a  great  deal 
about  the  Sixteenth  President 
and  are  familiar  with  details 
of  his  life,  personality,  char- 
acter, and  influence.  People  in 
each  category  are  likely  to 
benefit  from  Lincoln's  Youth 
by  Louis  A.  Warren.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  highlights  of 
the  book  will  be  enjoyed  by  a 
literate  portion  of  the  general 
public.  And  specialists  certain- 
ly will  be  deeply  interested  in 
both  the  overview  and  the 
particulars  of  the  author's  in- 
triguing presentation  of  Lin- 
coln's Indiana  years. 

Dr.  Warren's  self-selected 
assignment  was  by  no  means 
an  easy  one  to  carry  out.  He 
really  had  four  jobs  to  per- 
form. First  of  all,  it  was  his 
duty  to  brush  away  the  ob- 
fuscations  of  myth  and  tradi- 
tion for  which  William  H. 
Herndon  and  others  were  re- 
sponsible. Secondly,  he  had  to 
dig  in  basic  source  materials 
whenever  he  could  locate  them, 
constructing  his  story  on  the 
rock  of  solid  evidence.  The 
third  challenge  was  that  of 
composition,  for  without  a 
lucid  account  of  his  findings 
the  effect  of  his  labor  would 
be  ephemeral.  Finally,  and  in  some  ways  most  important 
of  all,  it  was  essential  that  the  delver  and  narrator  would 
not  shrink  from  interpretation — for  who  is  better  quali- 
fied to  pass  judgment  on  a  man,  a  movement,  or  a  mis- 
sion than  one  who  has  spent  most  of  his  life  concentrat- 
ing on  studies  of  that  very  topic? 

Nowhere  in  his  volume  has  Dr.  Warren  permitted  his 
text  to  anticipate  Lincoln's  fame.  His  account  of  the 
future  Chief  Executive's  experiences  and  growth  has 
been  set  forth  as  one  might  present  the  childhood,  adoles- 
cence, and  young  manhood  of  any  son  of  pioneer  parents 
in  the  Indiana  wilderness.  The  author's  aim  in  this  re- 
gard was  commendable.  The  restraint  he  demonstrates 
in  execution  will  excite  the  respect  of  readers  and  espec- 
ially of  other  writers,  whose  ventures  into  similar  fields 
have  made  them  conscious  of  perilous  pitfalls.  To  compen- 
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sate  for  anticipations  omitted  from  chapter  after  chapter, 
developmental  material  is  documented  in  the  notes,  often 
in  Lincoln's  own  words.  In  that  way,  the  early  days  are 
linked  to  later  ones — while  the  atmosphere  of  contem- 
poraneousness is  textually  maintained.  This  achievement 

was  no  inconsiderable  feat,  in 
view  of  the  variety  of  prob- 
lems appearing  along  the  re- 
search path. 

One  of  the  hardest  and  most 
admirable  things  for  a  bio- 
grapher to  do  is  to  say  frankly 
to  his  reader,  "I'do  not  know." 
When  at  times  Dr.  Warren 
admits  lack  of  knowledge  on  a 
major  or  minor  point,  it  is  only 
after  the  most  exhaustive  ex- 
amination of  courthouse,  cen- 
sus, and  other  records — many 
of  them  previously  ignored  by 
generations  of  historians.  Any- 
body who  has  extracted  fugi- 
tive information  from  deed, 
estray,  or  will  books  knows 
that  the  arduous  labor  entailed 
is  a  far  cry  from  what  a  friend 
of  mine  calls  cloud-hopping  or 
peak-to-peak  history.  Still, 
just  as  there  is  no  true  syn- 
thesis without  thesis  and  anti- 
thesis, a  leader's  emergence 
from  obscurity  cannot  be  sat- 
isfactorily explained  without 
weighing  grubby  little  facts  or 
puncturing  the  gaudy  balloons 
of  legend.  In  Lincoln's  Youth 
both  functions  are  duly  per- 
formed with  the  preliminary 
aid  of  such  materials  as  the 
court  order  books  kept  in  Perry 
and  Pike  counties,  Indiana; 
marriage  registers  from  Spen- 
cer and  Warrick  counties;  a 
minute  book  of  the  Little 
Pigeon  Association  of  United 
Baptists,  and  the  valuable  ledger  and  day  book  of  Bleak- 
ley  &  Montgomery,  merchants  in  Elizabethtown,  Ky. 

Cited  at  various  times  are  early  newspapers,  notably 
the  VincennesU'c.s7 <'/•?(  Sun;  biographical  data  printed  in 
Lincoln's  lifetime,  on  which  he  passed  before  publication; 
textbooks  and  classics  studied  or  read  by  Lincoln  when 
he  lived  in  Indiana,  and  poetry  composed  by  him  in 
middle  life  which  reflected  episodes  connected  with  his 
boyhood.  The  analyses  of  such  volumes  as  Dilworth's 
speller,  Scott's  Lesxons  i)i  Elocution,  and  The  Kentucky 
Preceptor  seem  especially  apropos.  Commendable,  too, 
was  the  choice  of  the  famous  child  psychologist  Dr. 
Arnold  Gesell  to  compose  the  introduction;  his  profes- 
sional contribution  complements  and  compliments  the 
author's  in  an  illuminating  way.  Has  the  book  no  flaws'? 
(Continued  to  pagt    |  ) 
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(Continued  from  page  1) 
Some  historians  have  disagreed  with  Dr.  Warren  in  the 
past  on  the  subject  of  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln's  parentage. 
No  doubt  they  will  be  skeptical  of  the  assertion  that 
Lincoln's  mother  was  the  "daughter  of  James  and  Lucy 
(Shipley)  Hanks."  Indeed,  the  reviewer  acknowledges 
that  he  himself  is  far  more  receptive  to  the  subsequent 
statement  that  James  Hanks  "cannot  be  positively  identi- 
fied." 

If  this  aspect  of  Lincoln's  heredity  proves  to  be  a  bone 
of  contention,  other  criticism  may  be  directed  against 
the  less  than  solid  structure  of  certain  Herndon  material 
and  the  uneven  quality  of  county  histories  and  old 
people's  reminiscences,  on  which  Dr.  Warren  sometimes 
has  to  depend  for  want  of  superior  primary  sources.  On 
these  points,  however,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
no  one  has  proved  warier  of  Herndonian  limitations  than 
the  author  of  Lincoln's  Youth.  Both  in  Herndon-pene- 
trated  areas  and  in  those  shadowy  precincts  where  mis- 
cellaneous antiquarians  have  wandered,  Dr.  Warren  has 
made  a  tremendous  effort  to  be  judiciously  selective  and 
to  post  "Danger!"  signs  when  findings  are  of  dubious 
merit.  Incidental  errors  may  be  discovered  here  or  there. 
On  the  whole,  however,  high  scholarly  standards  have 
been  conscientiously  maintained. 

All  details,  of  course,  are  secondary  to  the  overall 
effect  of  the  book.  And,  looking  at  Lincoln's  Youth  in  its 
entirety,  the  reviewer's  reaction  is  most  favorable.  Ex- 
traordinarily handsome  in  its  physical  appearance,  the 
volume  has  much  to  commend  it  stylistically — many  of 
its  contents  creating  the  impression  of  having  been 
pruned  and  polished  to  a  perfectionist's  taste.  It  is  even 
more  remarkable  that  the  intellectual,  vocational,  social, 
and  spiritual  climate  of  Lincoln's  youth  has  been  so  faith- 
fully re-created  despite  the  multiplicity  of  research 
handicaps.  The  tone  is  convincing,  the  atmosphere  com- 
pelling. Lincoln's  father,  his  stepmother,  his  sister,  his 
brother-in-law,  and  the  combined  family  and  neighbor- 
hood pictures  seem  true  to  the  southern  Indiana  of  that 
era  and  equally  true  to  the  personalities  involved.  Most 
significant  is  the  fact  that,  without  employing  artifices, 
Dr.  Warren  has  gone  far  toward  explaning  the  "Why?" 
of  Lincoln — the  beginnings  of  a  world  figure's  growth 
to  greatness.  He  has  succeeded  in  this  regard  because 
he  has  arranged  events  and  incidents  on  an  orderly, 
year-by-year  basis,  something  never  previously  achieved 
in  a  sustained  narrative  of  the  Indiana  period. 

How  important  were  Lincoln's  fourteen  years  in  In- 
diana? I  hold  that  they  were  vitally  important.  When 
the  young  man  of  twenty-one  crossed  the  Wabash  River 
at  Vincennes  and  trekked  on  in  Illinois,  he  could  write 
well,  he  could  speak  well,  and  before  the  passage  of  many 
months  he  would  give  convincing  proof  that  qualities  of 
natural  leadership  were  his.  As  captain  of  the  Illinois 
militia  in  the  Black  Hawk  War,  as  a  member  and  leader 
of  the  Illinois  General  Assembly,  as  a  presidential  elector 
at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  as  a  member  of  Congress  in  his 
thirties,  and  up  into  the  echelons  of  sterner  challenges 
and  loftier  accomplishments,  Lincoln  relied  on  and  bene- 
fited from  lessons  learned  in  the  Hoosier  State. 

Years  ago,  Professor  James  G.  Randall  (who  after- 
ward was  President  of  the  American  Historical  Associa- 
tion) asked  rhetorically:  "Has  the  Lincoln  theme  been 
exhausted?"  He  answered  his  own  question  with  a  ring- 
ing "No!"  The  energetic  and  resourceful  Dr.  Warren, 
who  made  such  a  fine  contribution  as  the  longtime  editor 
of  Lincoln  Lore  and  Director  of  the  Lincoln  National 
Life  Foundation,  has  now  provided  fresh  and  enduring 
evidence  that  the  late  distinguished  Illinois  scholar  was 
abundantly  right  in  his  contention. 

LINCOLN'S  BEST  MONUMENT 

"The  Incorruptible:  The  Stockton  Independent  calls 
Abraham  Lincoln  the  incorruptible,  and  says:  'In  an  age 
of  money  grabbing  and  universal  extravagance,  our  good 
president's  honesty  and  republican  simplicity  shone  with 
such  resplendence  as  even  to  disarm  the  malice  of  his 
most  malignant  enemy.'  This  sentiment,  inscribed  on  the 
Nation's  heart,  is  Lincoln's  best  monument." 
Weekly  American  Flag,  San  Francisco,  California 
April  29,  1865 


AN  ATTEMPT  TO  THROW  THE 

PRESIDENTIAL  TRAIN  FROM 

THE  TRACK 

From  The  Lafayette,  (Ind.)  Journal 

"We  were  on  Saturday  night  placed  in  possession  of 
the  astounding  information  that  an  attempt  was  made, 
on  Monday  last,  to  wreck  the  train  bearing  the  president 
elect  and  suite  about  one  mile  west  of  the  State  Line. 
The  particulars,  as  given  us  by  Mr.  Charles  Rich  of  the 
T.  &  W.  R.  R.  are,  that  a  short  time  before  the  train  was 
due  at  State  Line,  an  engineer  who  was  preparing  to 
take  a  train,  found  it  necessary  to  run  out  to  the  wood 
yard  for  fuel.  Running  at  moderate  speed,  he  noticed  an 
obstruction  on  the  track  and  stopping  his  engine,  found 
that  a  machine  for  putting  cars  on  the  track  had  been 
fastened  upon  the  rails  in  such  a  manner,  that  if  a  train 
at  full  speed,  had  struck  it,  engine  and  cars  must  have 
been  thrown  off  and  many  persons  killed.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  think  that  any  one  is  so  thoroughly  de- 
praved as  to  attempt  so  damnable  a  deed,  but  we  are 
assured  by  our  informant  that  his  information  comes 
from  undoubted  authority.  The  matter  would  have  been 
made  public  before,  but  it  was  hoped  that  the  perpetra- 
tors of  the  dastardly  outraged  could  be  detected  and 
brought  to  justice.  The  whole  thing  was  admirably  plan- 
ned, the  obstruction  so  near  a  station,  and  on  a  straight 
track,  where  it  would  not  be  deemed  necessary  to  exercise 
any  great  degree  of  caution.  If  the  facts  are  as  stated  to 
us,  the  escape  of  the  train  is  miraculous." 

Weekly  Northwestern  Gazette 
Galena,  Illinois, 
February  26,  1861. 

Editor's  Note:  Lincoln's  inausural  train,  consisting  of  an  enfdne, 
basaase-car,  and  passenger  coach,  arrived  at  Indiana  State  Line 
about  noon  on  Monday,  February  11,  1861.  The  train  was  the  property 
of  the  Great  Western  Railroad,  which  was  detailed  to  carry  the 
presidential  party  to  the  Indiana-Illinois  state  line  where  the  Tolono 
and  Wabash  Railroad  would  then  take  charge  of  the  party  as  far 
as  Lafayette,  Indiana.  The  newspapers  generally  reported  that  the 
trip  between  Springfield,  Illinois,  and  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  was  with- 
out accident  or  special  incident.  Lincoln  made  a  short  speech  at  State 
Line  and  he  and  his  party  were  served  a  luncheon  at  the  State  Line 
Hotel.  Upon  departing,  a  Mr.  Burrows,  the  superintendent  of  the 
Valley  Road,  had  charge  of  the  train,  in  person,  and  he  saw  to  it  that 
the  train  left  State  Line  on  time.  At  Lafayette  another  change  was 
made  to  the  Lafayette  and  Indianapolis  Railroad.  Lincoln  reached 
Indianapolis  about  five  o'clock  p.m.  (See  Lincoln  Lore  Number  32, 
November  18,   1929.) 

An  account  of  the  attempted  wreck  of  Lincoln's  inaugural  train  also 
appeared   in  the  February  22,  1861  issue  of  The  Baltimore  Sun. 
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From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
"Constructive  desertion"  is  a  legal  term.  Due  to  certain 
facts,  conduct,  circumstances  or  instruments  Daniel 
Christian  was  arrested  for  "constructive  desertion"  but 
the  alleged  crime  "has  not  the  character  assigned  to  it 
in  its  own  essential  nature,  but  acquires  such  character 
in  consequence  of  the  way  in  which  it  is  regarded  by  a 
rule  or  policy  of  law,  hence,  inferred,  implied,  made  out 
by  legal  interpretation  .  .  ." 


Indiana  Is  Credited 
With  Helping  Build 
Lincoln  to  Greatness 

"In  seeking -to  explain  and  understand  the  reasons 
for  Abraham  Lincoln's  greatness,  fundamentally  and  bas- 
ically we  always  must  come  back  to  Indiana." 

This  was  the  declaration  of  Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren, 
Fort  Wayne,  noted  Lincoln  authority,  in  addressing  the 

Historical^ 


Tippecanoo  County 
association  at  its  annual  Lincoln 
Day  program  Sunday  afternoon 
in  Thomas  Duncan  hall.  Dr.  War- 
ren, director  of  the  Lincoln  Na- 
tional Life  foundation,  spoke  on 
"Lincoln's  Hoosier   Years." 

In  an  eloquent  and  inspiring 
address,  Dr.  Warren  commented 
that  it  is  strange  that  a  nation 
so  young  as  this  could  create  a 
man,  in  Lincoln,  who  stands  out 
among  the  great  of  all  time. 

In  earlier  years  much  that  was 
Baid  and  written  about  Lincoln 
was  in  the  nature  of  folklore,  Dr. 
Warren  said,  adding  that  the 
people  were  reluctant  to  forget 
the  many  little  stories  about  him. 
But  finally,  he  went  on,  students 
are  making  an  objective  ap- 
proach and  learning  the  facts  of 
Lincoln's  life. 

MANY    ACHIEVEMENTS 

Putting  the  question  as  to  why 
Lincoln  was  great,  Dr.  Warren 
mentioned  his  profound  states- 
manship. He  was  the  saviour  of 
the  union  and  the  liberator  of  a 
race.  His  humanitarian  mea- 
sures   and   military   genius    were 


cited.  Lincoln's  military  leader- 
ship was  stated  to  have  been  fun- 
damental in  the  victory  of  the 
North  as  well  as  pioneering  in 
a  field  in  which  no  man  had  ev- 
er ventured:  Conducting  a  war 
from    a    central    office. 

Other  reasons  for  Lincoln's 
greatness  were  said  to  be  his 
literary  genius  and  his  exem- 
plary character.  The  mingling  of 
many  fine  characteristics  in  one 
man  made  Lincoln  stand  out, 
Dr.  Warren  held. 

Lincoln's  ability  to  speak  con- 
vincingly, yet  simply,  was  named 
as  among  the  factors  which  led 
him  to  the  presidency.  This  elo- 
quence, Dr.  Warren  said,  was  re- 
flected particularly  in  the  Get- 
tysburg address  and  in  the  Sec- 
ond Inaugural,  which  are  widely 
described  as  among  the  greatest 
orations  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  lan- 
guage. The  Second  Inaugural  Dr. 
Warren,  stated,  is  often  referred 
to  as  Lincoln's  "Sermon  on  the 
Mount,"  with  the  Gettysburg  or- 


ation one  of  the  most  sublime  in 
the  language. 

How  did  he  do  it?  Dr.  Warren 
asked.  The  speaker  recalled  how 
Lincoln's  mother  read  to  him  in 
their  Indiana  home,  that  his 
stepmother  brought  books  which 
exercised  a  profound  influence 
on  him.  The  influence  of  the 
Bible  was  mentioned  particularly 
and  was  said  to  account  for  Lin- 
coln's frequent  refrence  to  di- 
vinity and  phrases  of  speech  in 
Biblical   terms. 

LEARNED  MUCH  HERE 

In  discussing  Lincoln's  14 
years  in  Indiana  as  a  youth,  Dr. 
Warren  also  told  how  Lincoln 
learned  to  speak  here,  often  re- 
peating sermons  he  had  heard 
and  perhaps  improving  upon  the 
originals.  When  he  went  to  Il- 
linois at  21,  he  was  not  an  ig- 
noramus, Dr.  Warren  reminded 
Already  he  was  a  fine  stumr. 
speaker  and  had  learned  to  thinfa 
things  out. 

Dr.  Warren  also  interpreted  th< 
Gettysburg  address.  In  the  clos- 
ing phrases,  he  said  emphasis  i.' 
to  be  placed  on  the  "people"  anc 
not  upon  the  prepositions.  Th< 
central  thought  of  this  master- 
piece was  said  to  be  a  "new  birtr 
of  freedom,"  which  was  de 
scribed  as  an  antidote  for  asict 
democracy,  always  in  need  of  re- 
generation and   rebirth. 

Dr.  W.  M.  Sholty,  president  ol 
the  historical  association,  presid- 
ed, and  Herbert  H.  Heimlich 
chairman  of  the  program  com- 
mittee, introduced  the  speaker 
The  address  was  followed  by  a 
tea,  served  from  an  attractively 
appointed  table,  with  Prof,  and 
Mrs.  Frank  R.  Hall  In  charge  ol 
the  host  committee. 


Abe  Lincoln  Was  a  Hoosier 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE 
Monday,  February  17,  1964 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  as  w 
return  from  our  recess  honoring  th 
birthday  anniversary  of  one  of  the  great- 
est leaders  this  Nation  has  ever  known, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  it  is  a  fitting  time  to 
note,  as  does  an  editorial  in  the  Lafay- 
ette, Ind.,  Journal  and  Courier,  that  he 
spent  most  of  his  formative  years,  from 
the  age  of  7  to  that  of  21,  as  a  resident 
of  the  State  of  Indiana. 

We  in  Indiana  are  proud  to  have  the 
new  Lincoln  Boyhood  National  Memo- 
rial, which  includes  the  original  Tom 
Lincoln  Farm  and  the  nearby  gravesite  of 
Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln,  the  mother  to 
whom  President  Lincoln  said  he  owed  so 
much.  This  new  part  of  the  national 
park  system  was  established  in  1962  by 
the  87th  Congress,  which  enacted  into 
law  the  substance  of  a  bill  which  I  intro- 
duced as  S.  376. 

It  was  in  Indiana  that  the  young  Abe 
Lincoln  did  his  lessons  by  the  light  from 
the  fireplace.  It  was  here  that  he 
learned  to  split  rails  and  to  do  the  chores 
of  a  pioneer  farm  family.  For  14  years, 
the  most  formative  of  his  life,  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  a  Hoosier  and  associated 
with  his  Hoosier  neighbors,  from  whom 
in  their  sturdy  qualities  came  some  of 
the  influences  which  molded  his  stature 
for  all  time. 

We  in  Indiana  may  regret  that  he  left 
our  State  to  carve  out  his  career  else- 
where, but  we  are  glad  we  could  say  that 
it  is  we  who  gave  him  to  Illinois  and  to 
the  Nation,  as  a  full-grown  man  who  had 
already  attained  his  majority.  So  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  President,  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  the  editorial  referred  to  above. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Indiana's  Important,  Too 

Once  again,  Illinois  has  Jumped  far  out 
ahead  of  Indiana  In  claiming  credit  for  giv- 
ing Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  Nation. 

Work  Is  being  pushed  forward  on  a  $1  mil- 
lion Illinois  Pavilion  at  the  1964  New  York 
World's  Fair,  featuring  an  animated  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  figure  that  will  sit.  rise,  talk, 
and  gesture  to  audiences  of  500  at  a  time 
in  the  pavilion  theater.  Walt  Disney  has 
created  the  figure,  with  dimensions  of  its 
features  having  been  taken  from  a  life  mask. 

Gov.  Otto  Kerner  of  Illinois  has  been 
quoted  as  saying  Lincoln  is  recognized 
abroad  as  a  symbol  of  America  and  that  the 
Illinois  Pavilion  at  the  New  York  exposition 
would  give  world  visitors  an  opportunity  to 
learn  of  "the  importance  of  Illinois." 

Will  any  mention  be  made  at  the  fair  of 
the  fact  that  "Honest  Abe"  spent  his  forma- 
tive, boyhood  years  in  Indiana?  This  seems 
unlikely.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  it  will 
be  pointed  out  that  during  his  14  years  in 
Hoosierland.  his  associations  with  residents 
of  Pigeon  Creek  Valley  helped  him  to  de- 
velop his  "horsesense,"  his  strength  of  char- 
acter, and  his  great  ambition  to  make  some- 
thing of  himself. 

Lincoln  did  not  leave  Indiana  until  after 
his  21st  birthday,  and  yet  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  Illinois  to  claim  complete  credit  for  his 
development,  to  describe  him  as  exclusively 
a  product  of  Hlinois. 

We  know  it  isn't  so,  but  unfortunately  this 
is  not  general  knowledge  outside  of  Indi- 
ana. Perhaps  it  is  high  time  for  Indiana 
to  do  plently  of  shouting  about  the  major 
role  it  played  in  the  upbringing  of  one  of 
the  greatest  of  all  Americans.  And  let's 
hope  we  won't  be  drowned  out  by  the  voice 
that  will  emanate  from  the  animated  figure 
in  the  Illinois  Pavilion. 


[jidianapo  i  is  \'ev;s 
February  11,   196G 


At  Heart 


Abraham  Lincoln  Was  Hoosier 


By    WAYNE   GUTHRIE 

(Fifty-second  in  a  weekly  se- 
ries on  famous  Hoosiers) 

It  may  surprise  some  to  find 
Abraham  Lincoln  included  in 
this  series  on  famous  Hoosiers 
since  Kentucky  was  his  birth- 
place and  Illinois  gave  him  to 
the  presidency. 

However,  through  the  years 
students  of  history  have  come 
to  realize  more  and  more  the 
impact  Indiana 
had  on  his  life. 
It  has  become 
increasingly  evi- 
dent to  them 
that  it  was  in  i 
our  state  that  he 
acquired  the 
habits,  traits, 
character  and 
philosophy  that 
were  destined  to 
help  place  him 
pemanently  in  the  role  of  the 
greatest  figures  of  human  his- 
tory. 

It  was  here  —  in  what  is 
now  Spencer  County  —  that 
he  lived  the  14  formative  years 
of  his  life  —  7  to  21. 

When  he  migrated  with  his 
family  to  Illinois  he  was  a 
mature  man  and  the  founda- 
tion on  which  his  great  career 
if  unselfish  h  u  m  a  n  service 
was  built  had  been  laid  sol- 
dly. 

Hence,   Indiana  needs  make 


Lincoln 


no  apology  for  being  proud  of 
its  contribution  to  the  mold- 
ing of  a  figure  in  history  who 
now  belongs  to  the  ages  and 
is  revered  by  people  all  over 
the   world. 

Few  men  have  lived  whose 
lives  have  been  studied,  dis- 
cussed and  written  about  as 
much  and  as  widely  as  his. 

Some  highlights  of  his  his- 
toric career  follow: 

1809.  Born  near  Hodaens  Mill.  Ken- 
lucky,  Feb.    13. 

1814.  Moved  with  his  parents  to  In- 
diana. 

1818   Mother    died    Oct.    *    at    25 

1828.  Took  flotboat  trip  to  New  Or- 
leans. 

1830.  Moved  with  lamily  to  Macon 
County,    III. 

1831.  Moyed  alone  to  New  Salem, 
III. 

1831-37.  Lived  there;  storekeeper 
county  surveyor,  odd  jobber  and 
studied    law    in   spare    time. 

1832.  Served    in    Block    Hawk    War. 
1834-41.     Whig     member     ol     Illinois 

Legislature. 

1836.  Licensed    as    attorney. 

1837.  Moved  to  Springfield,  III.,  where 
he   practiced   law. 

1847-49  Member  of  national  House 
of  Representatives  where  he  op- 
posed  Mexican    War. 

1849.  Resumed  law  practice  in  Spring- 
field; re-entered  political  life  by 
opposing  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill 
(1QS4)  and  other  policies  of 
Stephen  A.  Douglas. 

1855.  Unsuccessful  Whig  candidate 
for    United    Stales    Senate. 

1856  Joined  newly-formed  Republican 
party  and  received  110  votes  for 
nomination  for  Vice  President 
at    its    national     convention. 

1858  Unsuccessful  GOP.  nominee 
for  United  States  Senator  in 
opposit.on  to  Douglas,  Demo 
crat. 

1860  Elected  President  on  Republican 
ticket. 

1861  Inaugurated   March  i. 

1861.  Confederate  States  of  America 
loimed  In  opposition  to  his 
election. 

1861.  Colled  for  volunteers  when  Ft 
Sumter  was  tired  upon;  marked 
beginning   of   Civil   War. 


1863  Issued  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion   in    January. 

1863.  Go<e  famous  Gettysburg 
speech,  Nov.  19. 

1864.  Re  elected  President  over  Gen. 
George  B.  McClellan,  Demo- 
crat. 

1865.  Began  reconstruction  program 
following   war  s   close 

1865.  Shot  by  John  Wilkes  Booth  in 
Ford  Theater,  Washington,  April 
14. 

1865  Died,  Washington,  April  15. 
Buried  in  Springfield.    III. 

For  many  years  Hoosiers, 
adults  and  school  children 
alike,  were  content  simply  to 
recount  some  or  all  of  those 
steps  in  his  rise  from  the  ranks 
of  the  backwoods  pioneers  to 
the  top  rung  of  the  nation. 

But  it  was  many  years  be- 
fore the  important  role  Indiana 
had  played  in  his  life  began  to 
dawn  on  many  of  them.  It 
was  then  they  realized  that 
those  were  his  formative  years 
and  their  impact  on  his  life 
could  not  be  overestimated. 

They  recalled  it  was  there 
he  lost  the  one  dearest  to  him 
— his  angel  mother,  who  had 
taught  and  guided  him.  His 
love  was  so  great  that  it  was 
he,  just  a  boy,  who  arranged 
for  a  minister  to  come  from 
Kentucky  horseback  to  preach 
a  sermon  at  her  grave  weeks 
after  her  burial. 

Today  that  grave  and  the 
site  of  the  Lincoln  cabin  are 
embraced  in  huge  Nancy 
Hanks  Lincoln  memorial  in 
Spencer  County. 

It  was  in  Indiana  he  learned 
the  meaning  of  brotherly  love. 


Once  he  saw  a  large  boy  and 
a  younger  chap  sliding  the 
same  sled  down  a  snowy  hill. 
At  the  bottom  the  larger  lad 
would  alight  each  time  and 
carry  the  smaller  one  to  the 
top  of  the  hill  before  both 
mounted  the  sled  for  the  down- 
hill  ride. 

"Why  do  you  carry  that 
burden  up  the  hill  every 
time?"  gangling  Abe  asked  the 
older  lad. 

The  answer  made  a  lasting 
impression   on  Abraham's  life: 

"He's  no  burden,  Mister; 
he's  my  brother." 

He  was  living  in  Indiana 
when  he  made  that  flatboat 
trip  to  New  Orleans  that  left 
a  lasting  imprint  on  him.  There 
he  saw  human  beings  sold  as 
mere  chattels.  It  shocked  him 
so  much  that  he  vowed  then 
and  there  that  if  ever  he  had 
the  opportunity  to  stamp  out 
slavery  he  would  do  so. 

Little  did  he  realize  that  fate 
held  in  store  for  him  just  such 
an  opportunity.  He  did  as  he 
had  vowed. 

Lessons  left  by  Lincoln  are 
as  pertinent  today  as  when  ut- 
tered. What  would  his  attitude 
be  toward  rioters  that  take  the 
law  in  their  own  hands,  for 
instance?  He  was  a  firm  be- 
liever in  law  and  order.  He  ad- 
vocated that  reverence  for  law 
"become  the  political  religion 
of  the  nation." 


Two  Events  In  Lincoln's  Life  Linked  To 

An  Unlawfully  Operating 

Ferry  Charge  Dismissed  Hancock  CpUnty 


By  HUGH  O.  POTTER        |what     was    then     Breckinridge 
Even  though  it  had  not  been  county  but  is  now  well  within 
constituted    a    separate    county  the  boundaries  of  Hancock  coun- 
until  the   year  before   the  Lin-ity- 

coin  family  moved  from  nearby  The  Lincoln  Memorial  High- 
Spencer  County,  Indiana,  to  II-  way  report  was  written  by  Dr. 
linois  in  1830,  Hancock  County,  J  R.  Gerald  McMurtry,  former 
Kentucky,  claims  two  important  head  of  the  Lincoln  department 


connections    with 
Abraham  Lincoln 


the    life    of 


of  Lincoln  Memorial  University 
at  Harrogate,  Tenn.,  and  pres- 


As  is  the  case  with  numerous  ent  director  of  the  Lincoln  Na 


claims  dealing  with  the  early 
life  of  the  Civil  War  President, 
the  first  of  these  is  the  subject 


tional  Life  Foundation  at  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  who  was  serving 
as   a   member  of  the   commis- 


V.'ensDori     (Xy'l 
In  [iii  rer 
Uilyust   12.    LOfiO 


lessen  ''M-  ;u, 


of  dispute  and  long-time  debate.  jsi°n  representing  Hardin  Coun 
It  is  the  point  from  which  the  ty>  Kentucky. 
Lincolns  left  Kentucky  in  1816 1  Dr.  McMurtry  wrote  it  has 
to  cross  the  Ohio  River  into  been  suggested  that  the  Lin- 
Indiana  in  search  of  a  new  I  corns  spent  one  night  in  Breck- 
nome-  inridge  County  at  the  home  of 

Thomas     and     Nancy  Hanks  Mrs-    Ralph    Crume    who    was 


Lincoln  had  become  dissatis- 
fied with  living  in  Kentucky  af- 
ter their  titles  had  been  declared 
invalid  to  the  Sinking  Springs 
farm  near  Hodgenville  where 
Abe  was  born,  and  to  the  Knob 
Creek  place  which  he  later  iden- 
tified as  the  home  of  his  "ear- 
liest recollection".  They 
reasoned  that  a  deed  to  land 
in    the    new    state    of    Indiana 


Abraham  Lincoln's  Aunt  Mary 
They  are  believed  to  have  con- 
tinued by  way  of  Hardinsburg, 
west  on  the  Yellow  Banks  (Ow- 
ensboro)  road  to  Patesville 
where  they  spent  another  night 
at  the  William  Pate  home.  From 
there,  the  report  relates,  they 
veered  north  to  the  Ohio  River. 


With  reference  to  the  Thomp- 
son Ferry,  the  McMurtry  report 
would  be  clear  of  all  previous  says:  "Nearly  all  of  the  early 
claims,  and  chose  a  spot  in  historians  refer  to  Thompson's 
that  part  of  Perry  County  which  Ferry,  which  was  operated  on 
was  to  become  Spencer>tThe!the  Ohio  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Breckinridge-Perry  CountyTjn-jmouth   of   Anderson    Creek,    as 

:oln  Highway  Association  pub-  the  location  of  the  crossing  0f  Lincoln  biographies  in  1865;  J. 
ished  a  pamphlet  in  1938  in  the  Lincolns.  Later  biogra-jG-  HoUand,  whose  work  was 
which  it  sets  out  its  claim  that jgraphers  have  adhered  to  the '  Published  in  1866;  Ward  Hill 
he  Lincolns  crossed  the  Ohio  same  conclusion.  Records  filed  Lamon  and  Wiliiam  Herndon, 
itiver  at  Cloverport  (then  Joe-  in     the     Breckinridge     County jclose    associates     of    Abraham 


Lincoln  crossing  site.  They  were 
L.  P.  Brockett  and  Joseph  H. 
Barrett,     who     wrote     their 


a  ferry  on  the  Ohio  River  with- 
out a   Kentucky  permit. 

The  old  Kentucky  statute,  as 
quoted  in  Dr.  Warren's 
"Lincoln's  Youth",  made  it  il- 
legal for  anyone  to  "for  reward, 
set  any  person  over  any  river 
or  creek  whereupon  public  fer- 
ries are  appointed."  A  pen- 
alty of  "five  pounds  current 
money"  was  provided  with  the 


/tile)  on  a  raft  made  of  logs.; Court  House  in  Hardinsburg,  p11001"1  John  G  Nicolay  and 
They  landed  at  Tobinsport  and  Kentucky,  reveal  that  a  ferry  Jonn  Hay'  Presidential  secre- 
ontinued  by  way  of  LaFayettewas    operated    in    the    year    0f  taries;    W-    M-    Thayer,    who 

Spring  Cannelton,  Tell  City  and  1816  on  the  Ohio  River  near'wor°te  ,th,e.  "Pioneer  Boy"  in istipulation  that  the  fine  should 
*oy,  Indiana,  according  to  this  the  mouth  of  Anderson  Creek  1864;  W^3™  E.  Barton,  Ida!be  divided  between  the  ferry 
•ersion  of  the  trip.  called  Thompson's  Ferry.  Other  TarbeU  and  Dr-  ^^  A-  War-  keeper  and   the  informer    Lin- 

This    placed    the    crossing    in  records    mention    the    appoint- jren-  'coin's  pay  as  ferryman  of  An- 

iresent     Breckinridge     county,  ment  of  an  overseer  of  a  road  I     On  the  basis  of  the  McMur- iderson    creek    was    said   to    be 
]hree    years    earlier    the    Lin- from  Thompson's  Ferry  toward  try  report,  Hancock  County  ap-|six  dollars  a  month  and  board 
oln    Memorial   Highway    Com-  Hardinsburg.  ..  The  date  of  the) Pears    to    have    a     reasonablejat    the    time, 
ussion  of  Kentucky  had  report- Breckinridge  County   court  rec- 1  claim  to  this  Lincoln  connection.!     The    operators    of    the    ferrv 

hatt°t?Trn0r,IiU^y..i!£foO,lLOrd  feVeals  that  ThomPson's!  The  next  Lincoln  connection j John  T.  and  Lin  Dill  who  ap- 
hat  ,t  had  concluded     Thomp- .ferry     was     operated     approxi-  with  Hancock  County  deals  with  parently  had  ownership  of  the 

Sta^T  1  *■  r^Wely-  tW°    yearS    bef0re    the:the    °nly    arrest    and    trial    <*  crossing   formerly    operated    by 
Snri      1  *    fiT*  Jt     migration,  a  fact  of  which  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  trial  was  Hugh   Thompson,    were   the   in- 

fo™   passa?e-    [LThompson  s  Thomas   Lincoln   was  no   doubt  held   in   a   home   not  far  from  I  formers    in    the    Lincoln    case 

nt  J^inr?  1h    w  eeD  ^f  1° TZam C  the  Harvey  M™*™  Property.  iThey  charged  he  had  taken  pa^ 

L   *     !  /  HawesvUle.l    The     official    report     of    the | Dr.    Barton   devoted    a    chapter 'sengers  to  a  boat  on  the  Ohio 

5£  ,^! ?erS0?"e ek  and  the  commission  cites  eleven  of  his  "The  Women  Lincoln ] River  from  the  Indiana  shore 
iwn  of  Troy  Indiana,  which  Lincoln  biographers  as  the  au-jLoved"  to  the  tradition  that  the  Lincoln  was  said  to  have  en- 
ad  been  established  five  years  Ihorities  whose  statements  were  future  emancipator  was  cited  to  tered  a  plea  that  he  did  not 
%lTe     .  .  |accepted    as   to  the    Thompson  appear    before    Squire    Samuel  "set"  anyone   "over  the  river" 

this    placed    the    crossing    in  ferry       being      the       authentic, Pate  on  a  charge  of  operating  but  merely  helped  two  men  to 


Scene  of  Trial 


When  the  Lincoln  family  moved  from  Hodgenvilie  Ky.,  to  Illinois, 
one  of  its  stopping  points  was  Patesville,  In  Honcock  County.  Before 
gSfng  o ,to Spencer ^ountyjndian^way  of  ^ompsonyerry  the 
then  future  pres.dent  of  the  United  States,  Abraham  Lincoln,  had  an 
encounte  wKh  the  law,  which  turned  out  to  be  un,ust.f.ed.  He  was 
fried  Tr .this  house  near  Lewisport  by  Squire  Samuel  Pate,  who  dis- 
missed the  charges. 


board  a  passing  boat  and  that 
they  paid  him  for  his  time  and 
effort.  Squire  Pate  is  supposed 
to 


story  of  the  'romance  is  com- 
pletely correct.  In  fact  he 
wrote,  "I  may  be  adding  a 
touch  of  colot  here  and  there 
to  fill  in  the  scant  and  faint 
outline  of  tradition,  but  my  pari 
in  the  creation  is  a  very  mod- 
est   one."     s&' 

In  1960  the  late  Mrs.  Una  Hig- 
don,  of  Lewisport,  ^'reat  grand- 
daughter  of   Squire    Pate,   who 
was    then     in    her    ninety-first 
year,    said    her    father    was    a 
captain  in  the  Confederate  army 
and  her  mother  was  the  owner 
of  34  slaves  which  represented 
a  small  fortune  in  pre-war  days. 
"•Mother    was   eighteen   when 
they    freed    the    slaves,"    she 
said       1    remember   her  saying 
in  later  life: 

••  '1  was  a  minor    I   was  just 
eighteen    when    they    took    my 
slaves.     They    were     my     prop- 
erty.' "    With    a    twinkle   in   her 
eye     Mrs      Higdon     added:     "1 
don't  think  Lincoln  became  very 
important      to       my       family." 
Squire    Pate    had    been    dead 
twelve  years  when  Lincoln  was 
first    inaugurated    president    in 
1861.  He   was  denied   the   plea 
sure  of  learning  that  the  young 
man  he   had  tried  in  1827  had 
become  the  nation's  chief  mag- 
istrate,   and   the    pain   of   later 
having  his  "property"  taken 
away  by  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  completed   the  job 
started  by  Lincoln's  emancipa- 
tion proclamation.  The  famous 
proclamation       specified      that 
only  those  slaves  who  were  held 


those    narts    of    the    nation 
-   ^ve   accepted   Lincoln's   «-  P""^  of   &  con- 

planation   as    a   proper   defense  lfederate    government    were    to 
and  dismissed  the  charge.  iDecome  free.   Slaves  owned  by 

Lincoln,  according  to  Barton's  gqujre  Pate's  heirs,  and  other 
story,  was  complimented  by| residents  of  Kentucky,  were  not 
Squire  Pate  for  having  a  good  affected    by    it. 

legal   mind   and  asked  whether  | _ 

he  had  considered  studying 
law.  If  this  was  a  fact,  which 
cannot  be  confirmed  or  dis- 
proved by  existing  records,  it 
was  probably  the  first  time 
Lincoln's  attention  was  called  to 
the  law  as  his  life's  profession. 
Barton  wrote  that  Caroline  Mee- 
ker, an  attractive  young  rela- 
tive of  the  Squire,  attended  the 
hearing  and  offered  Lincoln  an 

apple    afterward.    A    romance 
was  said   to  have   resulted   but 

Mrs.    Pate    did    not    encourage 

Lincoln    to    pursue    it    on    his 

reported  trips  back  to  the  Pate 

house     to    read    the   Kentucky 
I  statutes.     Ultimately     Caroline 

and  Eli  Thrasher,  a  brother  of 

Mrs.    Pate,    were    married.  ,         isnttnv 

Barton    does    not    claim    his  I       cL    +• 
10 |    im    Aui.uOitSO]      {■■")    O.I  C  !';•:::. v; 
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COVER:  Mrs.  Leopold  Bamberger,  a  relatively  early  and  well-to-do  Jewish 
immigrant  to  America,  almost  didn't  make  it  at  all:  her  ship  sank  in  the  Atlantic. 
Luckily,  she  was  buoyant  and  (if  we  are  to  believe  this  detail  Iron)  William 
Rimmer's  painting)  rested  on  her  oar  with  a  good  deal  ol  sang-froid  until  help 
arrived.  Our  frontispiece  pictures  a  quite  different  class  ol  immigrant  Jews:  the 
"huddled  masses"  of  steerage  passengers  who  came  by  the  thousands  between 
iKHo  and  1914  to  escape  unbearable  conditions  in  Eastern  Europe.  An  article 
about  Jewish  immigration  starts  on  page  i->:  a  pictorial  survey  ol  elegant  New 
York  families  (including  Mrs.  Bamberger's)  begins  on  page  |S  and  shows  the 
full  painting  Iroin  which  the  cover  detail  is  taken.  Had;  Cora:  \n  almost 
vanished  world  glimmers  from  the  squares  of  this  nineteenth-century  visual  aid, 
designed  for  school-room  use — for  at  least  hall  ol  the  objects  identified  are 
seldom  seen  by  modem  children  except  on  the  screens  of  the  twentieth  century's 
ubiquitous  teaching  aid,  TV.  The  old  print  now  rests  in  the  collection  of 
Murray  Belsky. 


Apopulai  image  ol  Abe  Lincoln  as  a  bo\  is  ilial 
ol  a  gangling  figure  sprawled  before  a  fne- 
L.  place,  lost  in  the  pages  of  a  book.  This  image 
is  probabl)  as  unrealistic  as  the  story  ol  George  Wash- 
ington and  the  cherry  tree.  There  was  no  room  lor 
sprawling  in  the  mean,  overcrowded  little  home  in  the 
Indiana  woods  (hat  was  the  best  Abe's  all-but-destitlltc 
father  could  provide,  and  even  a  lad  gifted  with  the 
powers  ol  concentration  attributed  to  Lincoln  could 
hatclh  have  lost  himsell  reading  in  a  cabin  that  seldom 
housed  less  than  eight  people. 

According  to  a  widely  accepted  account,  it  was  in 
the  autumn  of  ittt(>  that  Thomas  Lincoln,  leaving  his 
wife  and  two  children  behind  at  his  Kentucky  farm, 
set  oil  for  Indiana  to  look  for  a  new  place  to  settle. 
On  a  poplar-log  raft  laden  with  tools,  ban  els  of 
whiskey,  and  other  belongings,  he  Iloated  clown  the 
Rolling  Fork  to  Salt  River  and  on  to  the  Ohio,  where 
he  crossed  over  to  the  Indiana  shore  at  what  is  now 
Troy.  Thence  he  made  bis  way  up  Anderson's  Creek 
about  as  far  as  present-day  Huffman,  to  Francis  Posey's 
farm,  and  from  that  plaee  journeyed  afoot  through  the 
woods  on  bis  cptest. 

Only  a  few  months  before  Tom  Lincoln's  first  trip 
to  Indiana,  a  young  man  named  Jonathan  Jennings 
and  forty-two  farmers,  preachers,  and  lawyers  had 
drawn  up  the  first  constitution  for  the  new  stale  in  the 
capital  of  Coryclon,  about  forty  miles  due  east  of 
Posey's  farm.  On  the  Wabash  River,  seventy  miles  to 
the  west  of  the  farm,  George  Rapp's  Germans  from 
Pennsylvania  were  industriously  building  the  com- 
munity ol  Harmonie,  a  town  that  Robert  Owen  would 
soon  purchase  and  rechristcn  New  Harmony.  About 
the  same  distance  directly  to  the  northwest  was  Vin- 
cennes,  where  forty  years  earlier  George  Rogers  Clark 
had  won  a  Revolutionary  War  battle  over  the  British, 
and  where  William  Henry  Harrison  had  recently  re- 
linquished bis  authority  of  a  do/en  years  as  governor 
ol  Indiana  Territory.  Vincennes,  in  existence  as  a  post 
on  the  Wabash  for  almost  a  century,  had  a  population 
of  approximately  3,000  French  and  Americans  in  1816. 
For  twelve  years  it  had  been  the  home  of  a  newspaper, 
The  Western  Sun,  and  it  was  graced  by  a  brick  court- 
bouse  and  several  fine  bouses,  among  them  Harrison's 
Grouscland  on  a  high  bank  above  the  river.  But  the 
country  that  Tom  Lincoln  was  exploring,  though  not 
far  from  Vincennes,  was  still  a  wilderness  with  none 
of  these  blessings  of  civilization. 

Tom  Lincoln,  like  most  ol  the  64,000  inhabitants  of 
Indiana  in  iSi(i,  the  ones  who  cleared  the  forests  and 
cultivated  small  farms,  was  of  southern  origin,  of 
good  yeoman  stock,  but  uneducated  and  poor.  No 
doubt  he  came  to  Indiana  to  better  his  condition  in 
life,  which  had  been  deplorable  in  Kentucky,   but  he 
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"THERE  I 

So  Abraham  Lincoln  summed 

Posterity  has  made  of 

but  in  fact  it  was  a  difficult  period 

and  comfortless  hovel 


By  WILLIAM 
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Tain   Lincoln's  place  in  Indiana   must  have  resembled  this 
typical  homestead  oj  the  region,  sketched  by  Curl  Bodmer  in 
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p  his  boyhood  in  Indiana, 
a  romantic  legend, 
)ent  in  a  dark,  smoky,  crowded, 
eep  in  the  wilderness 
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|J<  ''")'  miles  around,  the  wilderness  was  bierced  only  by 
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was  too  stolid  10  be  described  as  ambitious  and  was 
moving  to  I  ml  inn  a  out  ol  quiet  desperation  more  than 
anything  else.  Although  lie  may  have  been  vaguely 
aware  thai  il  was  futile  lor  him  to  compete  any  longer 
in  a  southern  society  where  a  man  without  money  or 
talents  was  hardly  better  oil  than  a  Negro  slave,  it  is 
pure  romanticism  to  contend  that  he  disapproved  ol 
slavery,  for  in  Hardin  County,  Kentucky,  lie  had  been 
a  mcmbei  of  the  Patrollers,  whose  duty  was  to  capture 
ami  whip  any  blacks  found  "strolling"  without  per- 
mits. Aged  thirty-eight  in  i8i(i,  Tom  Lincoln  was  a 
hunter  by  preference,  a  carpentei  l>>  trade,  and  a 
fat  mer  ol  necessity. 

Having  lost  all  his  tools  and  some  ol  his  whiskey 
overboard  from  his  raft  on  the  Salt  River,  Lincoln 
left  the  Posey  farm  equipped  with  a  gun,  an  axe,  and 
a  hunting  knife,  and  plunged  alone  into  the  deep 
gloom  ol  the  Indiana  forest,  where  there  lived  at  thai 
time  but  one  white  person  for  every  four  square  miles. 
He  had  to  hack  his  way  through  the  undergrowth  ol 
sumac,  dogwood,  and  grapevines,  which  were  malted 
so  thick  that  an  axe  or  knife  slipping  from  his  hands 
would  quickly  have  been  lost  in  them;  he  had  little 
more  than  his  woodsman's  instincts  to  guide  him,  for 
even  on  a  bright  day  the  forest  was  submerged  in 
shadow  and  the  position  of  the  sun  was  difficult  to 
determine  through  the  interlacing  branches  of  hun- 
dred-loot sycamores,  oak,  hackberry,  poplar,  sweet 
gum,  and  hickory.  When  at  last  he  found  a  place  that 
suited  his  fancy,  a  mile  from  Little  Pigeon  Creek  and 
some  sixteen  miles  north  of  the  settlement  ol  Rockport 
on  the  Ohio,  he  marked  out  a  claim  with  blazes  and 
brush  heaps  and  returned  to  Kentucky  for  his  wile, 
Nancy,  and  his  two  children,  nine-ycai  -old  Sally  and 
seven-year-old  Abe. 

In  December,  iSi(i,  this  family  of  four  rode  on  two 
horses  from  their  Kentucky  farm  to  the  Ohio  River. 
They  were  ferried  across  the  river  and  up  Anderson's 
Cheek  to  Posey's  farm,  where  they  borrowed  two  oxen 
and  a  conveyance  of  some  kind.  It  was  probably  a 
sled,  for  in  those  days  stout  heavy  sleds  were  common  1\ 
used,  winter  and  summer,  in  the  woods  where  the 
going  was  rough.  Prom  Posey's  hum  they  packed 
through  the  forest  with  all  their  worldly  possessions, 
making  a  path  for  the  oxen  by  chopping  away  under- 
brush, felling  small  trees,  and  turning  aside  when 
their  way  was  blocked  by  tree  trunks  too  big  for  them 
to  attack.  Of  these  there  were  mans.  Tom  Lincoln 
paused  once  in  the  journey  to  measure  one  of  them, 
an  oak.  The  trunk  at  about  the  height  ol  little  Abe's 
head  was  twenty-four  feel  in  circumference. 

The  Lincolns  began  their  life  in  Indiana  occupying 
a  shelter  fourteen  feet  wide  and  open  on  one  side,  with 
a    roof  of  poles,   slabs,   and    leaves   sloping   clown    to   a 
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through  many  generations,  and  is  the  only  way  we 
know.  Among  white  people  there  are  many  ways  of 
worshipping,  and  many  kinds  of  belief  about  God. 
They  are  all  tolerated,  but  our  way  is  not  tolerated. 
Our  children  go  to  school  and  learn  your  way  and  will 
worship  as  they  are  taught.  But  many  of  us  are  old, 
and  cannot  change  our  ways.  When  we  die,  our  way 
of  worship  will  end.  We  are  so  sure  that  our  God  and 
your  God  are  the  same  that  we  do  not  try  to  take  our 
children  away  from  you;  we  know  your  way  is  good, 
but  we  do  not  understand  it.  We  want  you  to  teach 
our  children  your  way  and  let  us  follow  our  own.  We 
invite  you  to  come  and  visit  our  ceremonies,  and  to 
see  that  they  are  ancient  and  reverent  and  contain 
nothing  harmful." 

Major  Stouch  was  deeply  impressed  with  this  speech, 
and  wrote  it  in  his  report  to  Washington.  It  had 
changed  his  mind,  he  said,  and  he  would  not  forbid 
our  dances.  We,  on  our  side,  agreed  that  we  would  not 
neglect  our  duties  as  farmers  to  hold  them.  The  Major 
even  gave  up  trying  to  persuade  our  old  men  to  cut 


their  hair  and  to  dress  as  white  men  did.  The  best 
support  he  had  in  his  work  at  the  agency,  he  said, 
came  from  the  old  men  who  wore  their  hair  in  long 
braids.  Major  Stouch  recognized  men  of  strong  hearts 
when  he  met  them.  He  was  our  friend,  as  well  as  our 
agent,  and  we  made  great  progress  while  he  was  there. 
And  each  year  we  built  our  medicine  lodge  again  and 
held  our  ceremonies  for  the  Sun  Dance.  Once  more  we 
came  together  as  one  people  with  a  good  purpose, 
forgetting  our  quarrels  and  misfortunes  and  leaving, 
after  the  week  was  ended,  with  hope  and  determina- 
tion to  live  in  peace  and  to  be  industrious  in  the 
white  man's  way. 

All  this  was  a  long  way  from  the  buffalo  road  we 
had  once  travelled.  I  have  heard  of  groups  of  white 
people  who  have  gone  to  Mexico  or  South  America  to 
take  up  a  new  road  of  their  own  and  have  failed  in  it 
and  come  back  to  their  old  homes  to  start  over  again. 
But  we  had  no  home  to  go  back  to;  we  could  only 
follow  the  old  road  as  long  as  it  lasted  while  we 
learned  the  direction  of  the  new  one. 
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back  wall  that  was  a  single  log  lying  on  the  ground — 
an  arrangement  known  as  a  half-faced  camp.  The  floor 
was  the  earth  strewn  with  leaves,  which  were  swept  out 
and  replaced  when  they  became  pulverized  by  the 
tread  of  feet,  and  the  beds  were  heaps  of  brush  cov- 
ered with  skins  and  possibly  a  blanket  or  two  brought 
from  Kentucky.  Day  and  night  a  fire  burned  at  the 
open  front,  not  only  for  warmth  and  cooking  but  to 
frighten  off  the  wolves  and  panthers  that  howled  and 
wailed  round  the  camp.  When  the  wind  was  wrong, 
the  Lincolns'  home  was  filled  with  smoke;  when  it  was 
right,  more  heat  went  outside  than  in. 

Although  no  exact  record  exists,  it  is  clear  that  some- 
time during  their  first  year  they  moved  from  the  half- 
faced  camp  into  a  simple  but  well-built  log  cabin. 
It  was  larger  than  any  the  Lincolns  had  ever  lived  in 
until  that  time — eighteen  feet  wide  and  twenty  feet 
long.  A  rude  ladder  of  pegs  driven  into  the  walls  led 
up  to  a  loft  beneath  the  roof.  The  bark  was  left  on 
the  log  walls,  and  the  roof  was  made  of  poles  and 
slabs.  There  were  no  windows,  and  a  bearskin  draped 
across  the  low  entrance  served  as  a  door  to  keep  out 
the  cold.  The  "cats  and  clay"  (twigs  and  earth)  chimney 
frequently  caught  fire  and  crumbled  in  dirt  and  ashes 
on  the  hearth. 

The  family's  food  that  winter  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  game,  which  was  plentiful  in  the  thickets 
only  a  few  yards  from  the  camp:  turkeys,  deer,  squir- 


rels, and  rabbits.  Abe  recalled,  in  i860,  that  a  few  days 
before  his  eighth  birthday  he  had  killed  a  turkey 
"with  a  rifle-gun"  and  "never  since  pulled  a  trigger 
on  any  larger  game."  The  family  had  no  vegetables 
that  first  winter,  and  they  soon  ran  out  of  meal.  No 
one  bathed  until  spring  came  and  warmed  the  waters 
of  Little  Pigeon  Creek. 

Often  the  Lincolns  did  not  have  enough  to  eat. 
Almost  every  biographer  has  told  the  story  of  Abe's 
muttering  "These  are  mighty  poor  blessings,"  after  his 
father  had  said  grace  over  a  meal  that  consisted  only  of 
potatoes.  At  one  time,  a  settler  in  the  region,  Mrs. 
Josiah  Crawford,  was  so  concerned  about  little  Sally 
Lincoln  that  she  took  her  into  her  home  for  a  while 
to  make  sure  that  she  was  being  fed.  It  was  Mrs. 
Crawford  who  later  told  of  calling  on  the  Lincolns 
and  being  served  a  slice  of  raw  sweet  potato,  all  they 
could  offer  in  observance  of  the  customary  pioneer 
hospitality. 

Indeed,  in  his  fourteen  years  in  Indiana,  Tom  Lin- 
coln seldom  had  five  dollars  to  spare.  The  currency  in 
circulation  on  the  frontier  at  that  time — "shinplasters" 
(notes  on  local  banks)  and  "cut  money,"  the  name 
given  to  wedges  or  "bits"  cut  from  silver,  eight  to  a 
dollar — was  often  not  worth  its  face  value.  Lincoln 
waited  a  whole  year  before  he  journeyed  through  the 
woods  to  Vincennes  and  entered  his  claim  at  the  land 
office,  paying  the  preliminary  installment  of  $16  on 
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the  full  price  of  $320  for  160  acres,  and  by  the  time  he 
left  Indiana  he  had  paid  for  only  half  the  80  acres  for 
which  he  finally  succeeded  in  getting  a  patent. 

In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1817,  Tom  Lincoln 
cleared  a  few  acres  for  a  crop.  Such  clearing  was  ac- 
complished by  girdling  the  largest  trees  and  letting 
them  die  and  by  felling  others  and  setting  fire  to  them 
where  they  lay.  After  the  great  butts  had  smouldered 
into  charred  pieces  small  enough  to  be  broken  into 
chunks  and  snaked  away  with  an  ox  and  chain,  Nancy 
Lincoln  and  her  children  planted  corn  and  pumpkins 
between  the  stumps  and  dead  tree  trunks  wherever 
they  could  grub  out  roots  and  sprouts  with  an  axe  and 
grubbing  hoe.  All  that  spring  their  faces  were  black 
with  soot  and  their  eyes  smarted  until  the  smouldering 
logs  were  removed;  but  all  about  them  in  the  woods 
the  dogwood,  hawthorn,  wild  plum,  and  crabapple 
blossomed,  the  breath  of  honeysuckle  and  locust 
blooms  was  in  the  air,  and  blue  and  yellow  flags,  wild 
roses,  and  swamp  lilies  came  into  flower.  Life  was  not 
so  bad  as  it  had  been  in  the  winter.  They  even  had 
company:  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln's  uncle  and  aunt, 
Thomas  and  Betsy  Sparrow,  came  up  from  Kentucky 
with  Abe's  cousin,  Dennis  Hanks,  and  occupied  what 
Dennis,  then  aged  seventeen,  would  later  describe  as 
"that  Darne  little  half-face  camp." 

The  Lincolns'  second  winter  in  Indiana  was  little 
better  than  their  first.  The  cabin  was  lighted  only  by 
the  fire  on  the  hearth.  Sometimes,  for  more  light,  they 
burned  bear's  grease  in  a  metal,  dipper-shaped  lamp 
hung  from  a  wall.  Again  their  food  was  mainly  birds 
and  animals,  usually  fried.  They  had  a  little  corn  that 
winter,  but  never  enough,  and  the  only  mill,  Huff- 
man's, a  horse-powered  affair,  was  seventeen  miles 
away.  Going  to  the  mill  was  a  diversion,  but  it  was  as 
time-consuming,  though  not  as  tedious,  as  pounding 
out  the  kernels  of  corn  in  a  hollow  hardwood  stump 
with  a  stone  or  an  axehead.  Eventually  Tom  would 
grow  enough  wheat  for  the  luxury  of  a  cake  on  Sun- 
days and  would  acquire  hogs  and  a  cow,  along  with 
a  household  cat  to  catch  rats  and  mice;  but  that  second 
winter  there  were  no  domestic  animals  on  the  place, 
and  the  breast  meat  of  the  wild  turkey  substituted  for 
bread  when  there  was  no  cornmeal  for  baking  into 
hoecake  at  the  fireplace. 

That  was  the  last  winter  that  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln 
endured  the  privations  and  loneliness  of  life  in  the 
Indiana  woods,  for  the  next  October  she  became  ill 
with  a  mysterious  disease  which  the  settlers  called  "the 
milk  sick,"  and  after  seven  days  of  suffering  she  died. 
Previously  she  had  taken  care  of  Thomas  and  Betsy 
Sparrow,  who  had  died  at  the  summer's  end.  When 
Nancy's  own  turn  came,  Mrs.  Nancy  Brooner  came  up 
from  her  cabin  on  Little  Pigeon  Creek  and  spelled 
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Tom  and  Dennis  and 
Sally  and  Abe  at  look- 
ing after  her.  There 
was  no  doctor  within 
thirty  miles  of  the 
cabin,  but  even  if  there 
had  been  one  at  hand, 
he  could  have  done 
nothing.  No  one  knew 
how  to  cure  "the  milk 
sick";  no  one  knew 
that  it  was  caused  by 
the  milk  of  cattle  poi- 
soned by  eating  white 
snakeroot;  the  pioneers 
knew  only  that  cows 
and   human    beings   became    ill    at    the    same    time. 

People  lived  intimately  with  death  in  those  days; 
neither  young  nor  old  were  spared  its  painful  drama. 
Tom  Lincoln  made  his  wife's  coffin,  and  Abe,  nine 
years  old,  whittled  out  the  pegs  that  held  the  whip- 
sawed  planks  together.  They  put  Nancy's  body  in  the 
box,  fastened  the  lid  with  Abe's  pegs,  and  carried  it 
to  a  knoll  where  they  had  dug  a  hole  for  it.  There  was 
no  preacher  to  read  a  service  or  say  a  prayer;  almost 
a  year  passed  before  one  came  by  the  Little  Pigeon 
Creek  neighborhood  and  conducted  a  proper  funeral 
ceremony.  Two  weeks  after  Nancy  Lincoln  died,  Nancy 
Brooner  died  of  the  same  illness  and  was  buried  beside 
her.  No  marker  was  set  up  then,  nor  in  Tom  Lincoln's 
lifetime,  nor  in  Abraham  Lincoln's  either,  and  sixty 
years  later,  when  Peter  E.  Studebaker  of  South  Bend 
sent  fifty  dollars  to  Spencer  County  for  a  gravestone, 
no  one  could  remember  the  relative  positions  of  the 
two  graves  and  a  single  mound  was  created  over  both. 

The  winter  that  came  after  the  death  of  Abe's 
mother  was,  if  anything,  worse  than  the  first  and 
second  winters  that  the  Lincolns  spent  in  Indiana,  and 
the  following  summer  and  fall  were  little  better. 
Twelve-year-old  Sally  did  all  the  cooking,  and  with 
no  grown  woman  in  the  cabin  to  insist  that  the  chores 
get  done,  the  two  men,  Tom  and  Dennis,  lived  un- 
restrained in  their  passion  for  the  semi-vagrant  life 
of  the  hunter,  while  ten-year-old  Abe  went  unwashed, 
unkempt,  and  undisciplined.  Abe's  one  major  duty 
was  to  keep  the  fire  on  the  hearth  supplied  with  wood. 
It  was  an  important  responsibility,  for  there  were  no 
matches  and  relighting  a  dead  fire  with  flint  and  steel 
was  a  painstaking  process;  but  it  was  hardly  a  chore 
to  keep  a  boy  busy  all  the  time  and  out  of  mischief.  It 
is  little  wonder  that  Tom  Lincoln,  in  spite  of  his 
contempt  for  "book-larnin',"  let  Abe  go  to  school  for 
a  short  time  that  year. 

In  the  winter  of  1819-20,  Tom  Lincoln  went  back 
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to  Kentucky  and  returned  with  a  second  wife,  Sarah 
Bush  Johnston,  a  widow  with  three  children — two  girls 
and  a  boy,  aged  nine,  seven,  and  five — and  their 
coming  crowded  the  dark  cabin  with  eight  people.  (At 
one  time,  later  on,  there  would  be  thirteen  men, 
women,  and  children  in  the  eighteen-by-twenty-foot 
home.)  But  the  new  wife  could  manage  indolent  Tom 
Lincoln  and  harum-scarum  Dennis  Hanks  as  Nancy 
Hanks  Lincoln  had  never  learned  to  do,  and  within  a 
short  time  after  her  arrival  the  cabin  had  a  window 
covered  with  greased  paper,  a  floor  of  split  logs,  white- 
wash on  the  ceiling,  and  chairs  instead  of  tree  stumps 
to  sit  on.  From  Kentucky  Sarah  Lincoln  brought  a 
bureau,  a  bed,  cooking  utensils,  and,  among  other 
niceties,  knives  and  forks,  which  Abe  and  Sally  had 
to  learn  to  use. 

Best  of  all,  so  far  as  Abe's  future  was  concerned,  she 
brought  love  and  understanding.  Although  she  was 
herself  a  simple  and  untutored  woman,  she  recognized 
in  her  rapidly  growing  stepson  qualities  that  set  him 
apart.  By  turns  garrulous  and  quiet,  he  was  loving  and 
gentle,  and  at  the  same  time  full  of  mischief.  Sarah 
Lincoln's  two  youngest  children,  Matilda  and  Johnny 
Johnston,  quickly  developed  a  special  fondness  for  the 
boy  and  followed  him  about  wherever  he  went,  beg- 
ging him  to  carry  them  on  his  shoulders  or  sing  their 
favorite  song  in  his  reedy  soprano. 

Once  when  Johnny  came  into  the  cabin  with  muddy 
bare  feet  and  Sarah  Bush  Lincoln  was  not  there,  Abe 
held  the  child  upside  down  and  let  him  walk  across 
the  ceiling,  leaving  mystifying  footprints  on  the  new 
whitewash.  On  another  occasion,  the  boys  sewed  a 
coonskin  round  Tom  Lincoln's  yapping  little  yellow 
dog  and  turned  him  loose  for  the  other  dogs  of  Little 
Pigeon  Creek  to  chase  through  the  woods.  They  did 
not  intend,  however,  that  Tom's  cur  should  be  killed, 
as  it  was  when  the  other  dogs  caught  up  with  it. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Abe  began  to  borrow  and 
read  books  whenever  he  could  escape  from  the  crowded 
cabin  and  visit  other  homes  in  the  vicinity,  and  Sarah, 
recognizing  that  a  mind  such  as  his  needed  guidance, 
overcame  her  husband's  continuing  contempt  for 
"book-larnin'  "  and  won  for  the  boy  a  second  and 
third  term  in  school.  Years  later,  when  Lincoln  spoke 
of  his  "angel  mother,"  it  was  to  his  stepmother  that 
he  was  referring,  in  gratitude  for  what  she  did  for 
him  in  those  Indiana  years. 

Lincoln's  formal  schooling  in  Indiana — a  few  months 
when  he  was  ten  and  another  month  or  two  when  he 
was  twelve  and  again  when  he  was  fourteen — was  no 
better  and  no  worse  than  the  schooling  of  most  back- 
woods boys  in  the  state  in  that  period.  The  schools  he 
attended — first  Andrew  Crawford's  and  then  Azel 
Dorsey's  and  William  Sweeney's — were  "blab  schools," 


where  the  children  studied  aloud.  Abe  learned  simple 
arithmetic  and  how  to  read  and  write  from  Pike's 
Arithmetic  and  Dilworth's  Spelling  Book;  and  by 
studying  and  memorizing  the  speeches  of  famous  men 
he  mastered  a  kind  of  oratory.  In  spite  of  his  remark- 
able talent  for  mimicry,  however,  he  never  mastered 
his  own  tongue,  retaining  all  his  life  some  of  the  pro- 
nunciations of  the  southern  Indiana  pioneer;  for 
example,  witnesses  noted  in  i860  that  he  began  his 
famous  Cooper  Union  speech  with  "Mr.  Cheerman  . . ." 
In  school  he  was  especially  proficient  in  spelling,  and 
on  one  occasion,  during  a  spelling  bee,  helped  a  school- 
mate, Anna  Roby,  by  placing  a  finger  over  his  eye  to 
signal  that  "defied"  was  spelled  with  an  i,  not  a  y. 
Most  of  Abe's  learning,  however,  he  got  for  himself 
from  books  and  newspapers  that  he  borrowed  from 
neighbors,  like  Josiah  Crawford,  whose  copy  of 
Weems's  Life  of  Washington  was  soaked  with  rain 
when  Abe  left  it  in  a  chink  in  the  cabin  wall  over- 
night and  who  required  Abe  to  pay  for  the  damage  by 
pulling  fodder  on  his  farm.  Lincoln  walked  frequently 
to  Judge  John  Pitcher's  law  office  in  Rockport,  sixteen 
miles  away,  to  read  the  Judge's  newspapers  and  law 
books,  and  he  also  walked  to  Boonville,  an  equal  dis- 
tance, to  listen  to  the  courtroom  oratory  of  John  A. 
Brackenridge,  the  Warrick  County  prosecutor.  It  was 
probably  in  the  home  of  Alfred  Grass  in  Rockport  that 
the  legendary  image  of  Abe  reading  by  firelight  was 
originated.  When  he  was  nineteen,  Abe  stayed  in  the 
Grass  home  for  a  week  or  two  while  he  was  loading  a 
flatboat  in  preparation  for  his  first  trip  to  New  Orleans. 
Many  years  later,  Dr.  John  Grass  of  Denver,  son  of 
Alfred  Grass,  recalled  that  Lincoln  often  read  till 
midnight  in  their  home,  lying  on  his  back  with  his 
head  toward  the  fireplace.  Most  of  the  other  reminis- 
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cences  of  Abe's  reading  have  the  out-of-doors  as  their 
setting.  Those  who  hired  him  often  eluded  hiin  when 
they  found  him  resting  in  a  cornfield  or  leaning  on  his 
axehandle  reading  a  book.  One  of  his  employers  com- 
plained that  the  boy  not  only  wasted  his  own  time  at 
work  but  inspired  idleness  in  the  other  hired  hands, 
for  at  the  slightest  urging  Abe  would  spin  a  yarn  or 
get  up  on  a  stump  and  read  a  speech  from  Scott's 
Lessons  in  Elocution,  Or  A  Selection  Of  Pieces  In 
Prose  and  Verse  For  The  Improvement  of  Youth  hi 
Reading  And  Speaking. 

Because  Abe's  father  never  cleared  more  than  twenty 
acres  round  the  cabin,  putting  half  in  corn  and  the 
rest  in  wheat,  oats,  and  meadow,  there  was  hardly 
enough  work  at  home  to  keep  Abe  busy,  and  conse- 
quently he  hired  out  to  neighbors  for  plowing,  splitting 
rails,  daubing  the  chinks  of  log  cabins  with  clay. 
Among  his  employers  were  Josiah  Crawford,  John 
Romine,  David  Turnham,  and  William  Wood,  all  of 
whom  contributed  their  reminiscences  to  the  story  of 
his  youth  long  afterward.  It  was  Romine  who  quoted 
Abe's  famous  remark,  "My  father  taught  me  to  work 
but  he  never  taught  me  to  like  it."  Mrs.  Crawford  said 
of  him  years  later  that  "he  was  no  hand  to  pitch  in  at 
work  like  killing  snakes."  William  Wood,  known  to 
Abe  as  "Uncle  Billy,"  seems  to  have  recognized  more 
than  the  others  the  potentialities  of  the  young  man 
and  was  responsible  for  dissuading  him  from  making 
a  career  of  steamboating  on  the  Ohio  River.  For  a 
time  young  Abe  clerked  in  William  Jones's  store  in 
nearby  Gentryville,  where  he  read  the  newspapers  that 
Jones  subscribed  to.  In  the  spring  and  summer  of  his 
eighteenth  year,  1826,  he  worked  for  thirty-seven  cents 
a  day  on  James  Taylor's  farm  near  the  mouth  of  Ander- 
son's Creek,  sixteen  miles  from  his  home. 

Although  he  was  glad  then  to  be  out  from  under  the 
surveillance  of  his  father,  with  whom  he  was  never 
congenial,  Lincoln  afterward  remembered  his  labors 
for  Taylor  as  the  roughest  a  young  man  could  be  made 
to  do.  They  included  not  only  the  heavy  chores  of  the 
Taylor  farm — plowing,  planting,  hoeing,  reaping,  and 
hog-butchering — but  also  assisting  Taylor  in  the  opera- 
tion of  a  ferry  near  the  mouth  of  Anderson's  Creek. 
Even  so,  Abe  found  time  to  build  a  scow  for  himself, 
ind  occasionally  took  passengers  off  passing  steamboats 
hat  could  not  stop  for  a  landing.  On  one  occasion  he 
<vas  given  a  whole  dollar  for  this  service,  the  first 
foliar  he  ever  earned  in  less  than  a  day.  His  inde- 
pendent enterprise  finally  landed  him  in  a  Kentucky 
:ourt,  where  he  was  charged  with  operating  a  ferry 
without  a  license.  He  argued  his  own  case  before 
[ustice  of  the  Peace  Samuel  Pate  and  won  it  on  the 
grounds  that  he  was  not  taking  passengers  "over"  the 
iver,   as  charged,   but  only    meeting   them   in   mid- 


stream and  bringing  them  back  to  the  Indiana  shore. 
Two  years  later,  when  he  was  nineteen,  Abe  set  out 
on  a  flatboat  from  Rockport,  Indiana,  bound  for  New 
Orleans  with  a  cargo  of  farm  produce.  He  went  with 
Allen  Gentry,  son  of  James  Gentry,  the  richest  man 
in  the  region,  and  the  father  paid  Abe  eight  dollars  a 
month  to  work  the  bow  oar  and  keep  his  son  company. 
Abe  was  well  over  six  feet  tall  and  famous  for  his 
strength,  but  his  reputation  for  sobriety  and  good 
sense  had  as  much  to  do  with  Gentry's  hiring  him  as 
his  physical  prowess.  On  the  downriver  voyage,  Lin- 
coln's muscles  and  courage  stood  him  and  his  com- 
panion in  good  stead;  while  tied  up  at  a  plantation 
landing  two  days'  journey  above  New  Orleans,  the 
Hatboat  was  attacked  by  a  gang  of  Negroes  intent  upon 
robbery,  and  Abe  threw  several  of  them  into  the  river 
and  drove  off  the  rest. 

In  1829,  the  year  following  the  flatboat  journey,  the 
once  kind  and  good-natured  young  man  passed 
through  a  strange  period  of  torment,  found  himself  at 
outs  with  many  of  his  old  friends  in  the  backwoods  of 
southern  Indiana,  and  engaged  in  malicious  pranks  at 
their  expense.  Several  circumstances  may  account  for 
the  change  in  his  nature,  which  lasted  almost  a  year. 
For  one  thing,  the  Lincoln  cabin  had  become  even 
more  crowded:  Dennis  Hanks  had  married  Abe's 
stepsister  Elizabeth  and  Squire  Hall  had  married 
Matilda,  and  they  and  their  children  were  always  in 
and  out  of  the  Lincoln  home  and  sometimes  living  in 
it;  and  Cousin  John  Hanks  had  come  up  from  Ken- 
tucky and  moved  in  on  the  family.  As  Abe  himself 
might  have  said,  using  an  expression  still  current  in 
that  region  of  Indiana,  "There  wasn't  room  to  cuss 
the  cat  without  gittin'  its  hairs  in  your  teeth."  There 
is  also  a  possibility  that  Abe  had  had  a  romantic 
attachment  to  Anna  Roby  (the  girl  he  had  helped  in 
the  spelling  bee).  Anna  was  now  married  to  Allen 
Gentry.  Certainly  the  flatboat  journey  with  Allen  had 
shown  Abe  that  "to  go  on  the  river"  was  one  way  of 
escaping  the  cabined  and  confined  life  that  he  was 
leading,  but  Uncle  Billy  Wood  was  adamant  and 
refused  to  recommend  him  to  a  steamboat  captain 
until  he  was  twenty-one.  Finally,  Abe's  sister  Sally, 
married  to  Aaron  Grigsby,  had  died  in  childbirth,  and 
Abe  was  blaming  the  Grigsby  family  for  neglecting  her. 
The  results  of  the  young  man's  mood  were  dra- 
matic. When  a  double  marriage  ceremony  was  held 
at  the  home  of  Reuben  Grigsby,  Abe  was  not  in- 
vited to  either  the  wedding  or  the  infare — a  repe- 
tition of  the  festivities,  which  commonly  took  place 
on  the  following  clay  at  the  home  of  the  bride- 
groom's father.  In  that  time  and  place  weddings  and 
infares  were  both  somewhat  bawdy  occasions  at  which, 
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each  time,   the  new  husband  and  wife  were  put  to 
bed  in  a  ribald  ceremony.  The  uninvited  Abe  man- 
aged  to  arrange,   through  a  confederate,  to  get  the 
brides  and  bridegrooms  into  the  wrong  marriage  beds 
and  afterward  wrote  a  crude  narrative  about  the  mis- 
adventure entitled  "The  Chronicles  of  Reuben."  Not 
content  with  lampooning  the  Grigsbys  in  his  "Chroni- 
cles,"  he   made   fun  of  his  friend,   big-nosed  Josiah 
Crawford,  as  well.  "Some  were  playing  on  harps,"  he 
wrote,  "some  on  viols,  and  some  blowing  on  rams' 
horns,   and   chief  of   them   was  Josiah,   blowing  his 
bugle  and  making  a  sound  so  great  the  neighborhood 
hills  and  valleys  echoed."  As  if  this  were  not  enough, 
he  wrote  an  even  more  offensive  and  ribald  poem 
about  William  Grigsby,  brother  of  the  bridegrooms, 
suggesting  that  no  girl  would  ever  have  him  for  a 
husband  because  he  was  sexually  inadequate.  William 
Grigsby  challenged  Abe  to  a  fight,  but  Abe  refused 
to  meet  him,  on   the  grounds  that  Grigsby  was  no 
match  for  him.  Abe's  stepbrother,  Johnny  Johnston, 
fought  in  his  place,  and  was  being  badly  thrashed  when 
Abe  finally  intervened,  shouting,  "I'm  the  big  buck  of 
this  lick!"  and  offering  to  take  on  not  only  all  Grigsbys 
but  all  comers  among  the  spectators.  Apparently  there 
were  no  takers,  and  the  crowd  dispersed. 

In  the  fall  of  1829,  Tom  Lincoln's  decision  to  move 
to  Illinois  gave  Abe  something  to  look  forward  to  and 
seemed  to  bring  an  end  to  his  obstreperous  behavior, 
though  Tom  still  had  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  "letter 
of  dismission"  from  the  Little  Pigeon  Baptist  Church, 
of  which  the  Grigsbys  were  pillars.  However,  after  the 
Lincolns  were  gone  and  tempers  had  cooled,  old  resi- 
dents seemed  to  remember  Abe  with  more  pleasure 
than  pain.  When  she  was  interviewed  thirty-six  years 
later,  Mrs.  Crawford,  whose  husband  had  been  the 
butt  of  Abe's  ridicule  in  "The  Chronicles  of  Reuben," 
remembered  only  young  Lincoln's  "pleasant"  manner; 
she  was  able  to  recite  the  "Chronicles"  from  memory. 

f\n  March  1,  1830,  when  Abe  had  just  turned 
(J  twenty-one,  the  Lincoln  family  left  their  Indiana 
home,  conveying  their  belongings  in  a  wagon  drawn 
by  four  oxen  from  Gentryville  to  Vincennes,  across 
the  Wabash,  and  thence  westward  into  Illinois.  Some 
months  after  their  arrival  in  Illinois,  the  Lincolns  left 
their  first  home  there  and  moved  on  into  Coles 
County.  Abe  did  not  accompany  them.  He  settled  in 
New  Salem  alone  and  at  last  became  his  own  man. 
In  the  winter  of  1850-51,  while  old  Tom  Lincoln 
lay  dying  in  his  dismal  cabin,  Abraham  Lincoln,  mar- 
ried and  a  lawyer  in  Springfield  seventy  miles  away, 
ignored  two  letters  about  his  father's  condition  before 
he  finally  wrote,  in  answer  to  a  third,  "My  business  is 
such  that  I  could  hardly  leave  home  now";  and  five 


days  later,  when  the  old  man  died,  he  made  no  effort 
to  attend  the  funeral.  The  usual  explanation  of  this 
apparent  lack  of  feeling  is  the  mutual  dislike  that 
existed  between  father  and  son,  but  Abe  Lincoln  loved 
his  stepmother  and  must  have  known  that  his  presence 
at  the  death  and  funeral  would  have  been  a  great 
comfort  to  her.  What  prevented  his  travelling  those 
seventy  miles  was  more  likely  a  reluctance  to  visit  his 
father's  wretched  home,  a  reluctance  that  amounted  to 
revulsion  because  it  would  remind  him  of  the  "log- 
hole"  in  which  he  had  grown  up,  across  the  Wabash 
in  southern  Indiana. 

"Miserable  little  log-holes"  were  the  words  an  En- 
glish traveller  used  in  1819  to  describe  the  backwoods 
cabins  he  saw  in  southern  Indiana  at  the  time  Lincoln 
lived  there.  That  half-faced  camp  and  the  dark  little 
cabin  left  such  an  impression  on  Abraham  Lincoln 
that,  years  later,  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  his  autobiographical  account  of  those  four- 
teen years  in  Indiana  summed  them  up  in  four  words: 
"There  I  grew  up."  When  his  campaign  biographer 
asked  him  to  elaborate  upon  that  period,  he  said: 
"Why,  Scripps,  it  is  a  great  piece  of  folly  to  try  to  make 
anything  out  of  my  early  life.  It  can  all  be  condensed 
into  a  single  sentence  and  that  sentence  you  will  find 
in  Gray's  Elegy— 'The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the 
poor.'  " 

After  his  departure  in  1830,  Abraham  Lincoln  did 
not  set  foot  on  Indiana  soil  again  until  1844,  when  he 
came  to  Rockport  to  make  a  speech  for  Henry  Clay. 
At  that  time  he  spent  a  day  in  Gentryville  as  a  guest 
in  the  home  of  his  old  employer,  William  Jones,  and 
visited  the  Little  Pigeon  Creek  neighborhood  and  the 
unmarked  hollow  in  the  earth  that  was  the  burial 
place  of  his  mother  and  her  friend  Nancy  Brooner. 
Afterward,  he  wrote  a  stilted,  melancholy  poem  about 
the  visit,  which  tells  how  he  was  "saddened  with  the 
view"  and  felt  as  if  he  were  "living  in  a  tomb." 

That  was  the  last  time  he  ever  saw  southern  In- 
diana. On  his  way  to  his  first  inauguration  he  paused 
twice  in  the  central  part  of  the  state,  at  Lafayette  on 
February  11,  1861,  and  the  next  day,  his  fifty-second 
birthday,  at  Indianapolis.  After  his  assassination,  his 
funeral  train  wound  its  way  slowly  across  the  state  to 
Springfield,  Illinois,  but  it  never  went  near  Little 
Pigeon  Creek,  or  the  hillside  grave  near  Tom  Lincoln's 
"darne  little  half-face  camp." 


A  frequent  contributor  to  American  Heritage,  Mr.  Wilson 
is  the  author  of  a  novel  on  Lincoln's  boyhood,  Abe  Lincoln 
of  Pigeon  Creek,  and  of  Indiana:  A  History,  published  this 
month  by  the  Indiana  University  Press. 

For  further  reading:  Abraham  Lincoln,  by  Benjamin  P. 
Thomas  (Knopf,  I952)- 
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ABOUT  YOUR  VISIT— The  entrance  to 
Lincoln  Boyhood  National  Memorial  lies 
just  north  of  the  intersection  of  Ind.  162 
and  345.  The  nearest  town  is  Dale,  4 
miles  north.  The  memorial  preserves  the 
site  of  the  Thomas  Lincoln  farm  and  the 
burial  place  of  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln. 
Trails  lead  through  the  woods  to  the  site 
of  the  Lincoln  home  and  the  cemetery. 
The  park  staff  will  help  acquaint  you 
with  the  memorial  and  the  story  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  youth  in  Indiana. 
ADMINISTRATION— Lincoln  Boyhood 
National  Memorial  is  administered  by 
the  National  Park  Service,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  The  National  Park 
System,  of  which  this  memorial  is  a  unit, 
is  dedicated  to  conserving  the  great 
natural,  historical,  and  recreational  places 
of  the  United  States  for  the  benefit  and 
enjoyment  of  all  the  people.  A  superin- 
tendent, whose  address  is  Lincoln  City, 
Ind.  47552,  is  in  immediate  charge.  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR— 
the  Nation's  principal  natural  resource 
agency — has  a  special  obligation  to 
assure  that  our  expendable  resources  are 
conserved,  that  our  renewable  resources 
are  managed  to  produce  optimum 
benefits,  and  that  all  resources  contribute 
to  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the 
United   States,   now   and   in   the  future. 

^p  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
INTERIOR  (jgj  National  Park  Service. 
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each  time,  the  new  husband  and  wife  were  put  to 
bed  in  a  ribald  ceremony.  The  uninvited  Abe  man- 
aged to  arrange,  through  a  confederate,  to  get  the 
brides  and  bridegrooms  into  the  wrong  marriage  beds 
and  afterward  wrote  a  crude  narrative  about  the  mis- 
adventure entitled  "The  Chronicles  of  Reuben."  Not 
content  with  lampooning  the  Grigsbys  in  his  "Chroni- 
cles,", he  made  fun  of  his  friend,  big-nosed  Josiah 
Crawford,  as  well.  "Some  were  playing  on  harps,"  he 
wrote    "some  on  viols,  and  some  blowing  on  rams' 
horns,   and   chief  of  them  was  Josiah,   blowing  his 
bugle  and  making  a  sound  so  great  the  neighborhood 
hills  and  valleys  echoed."  As  if  this  were  not  enough, 
he  wrote  an  even  more  offensive  and  ribald  poem 
about  William  Grigsby,  brother  of  the  bridegrooms, 
suggesting  that  no  girl  would  ever  have  him  for  a 
husband  because  he  was  sexually  inadequate.  William 
Grigsby  challenged  Abe  to  a  fight,  but  Abe  refused 
to  meet  him,  on  the  grounds  that  Grigsby  was  no 
match  for  him.  Abe's  stepbrother,  Johnny  Johnston, 
fought  in  his  place,  and  was  being  badly  thrashed  when 
Abe  finally  intervened,  shouting,  "I'm  the  big  buck  of 
this  lick!"  and  offering  to  take  on  not  only  all  Grigsbys 
but  all  comers  among  the  spectators.  Apparently  there 
were  no  takers,  and  the  crowd  dispersed. 

In  the  fall  of  1829.  Tom  Lincoln's  decision  to  move 
to  Illinois  gave  Abe  something  to  look  forward  to  and 
seemed  to  bring  an  end  to  his  obstreperous  behavior, 
though  Tom  still  had  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  "letter 
of  dismission"  from  the  Little  Pigeon  Baptist  Church, 
of  which  the  Grigsbys  were  pillars.  However,  after  the 
Lincolns  were  gone  and  tempers  had  cooled,  old  resi- 
dents seemed  to  remember  Abe  with  more  pleasure 
than  pain.  When  she  was  interviewed  thirty-six  years 
later,  Mrs.  Crawford,  whose  husband  had  been  the 
butt  of  Abe's  ridicule  in  "The  Chronicles  of  Reuben," 
remembered  only  young  Lincoln's  "pleasant"  manner; 
she  was  able  to  recite  the  "Chronicles"  from  memory. 

/^n  March  1,  1830,  when  Abe  had  just  turned 
CJ  twenty-one,  the  Lincoln  family  left  their  Indiana 
home,  conveying  their  belongings  in  a  wagon  drawn 
by  four  oxen  from  Gentryville  to  Vincennes,  across 
the  Wabash,  and  thence  westward  into  Illinois.  Some 
months  after  their  arrival  in  Illinois,  the  Lincolns  left 
their  first  home  there  and  moved  on  into  Coles 
County.  Abe  did  not  accompany  them.  He  settled  in 
New  Salem  alone  and  at  last  became  his  own  man. 
In  the  winter  of  1850-51,  while  old  Tom  Lincoln 
lay  dying  in  his  dismal  cabin,  Abraham  Lincoln,  mar- 
ried and  a  lawyer  in  Springfield  seventy  miles  away, 
ignored  two  letters  about  his  father's  condition  before 
he  finally  wrote,  in  answer  to  a  third,  "My  business  is 
such  that  I  could  hardly  leave  home  now";  and  five 


days  later,  when  the  old  man  died,  he  made  no  effort 
to  attend  the  funeral.  The  usual  explanation  of  this 
apparent  lack  of  feeling  is  the  mutual  dislike  that 
existed  between  father  and  son,  but  Abe  Lincoln  loved 
his  stepmother  and  must  have  known  that  his  presence 
at  the  death  and  funeral  would  have  been  a  great 
comfort  to  her.  What  prevented  his  travelling  those 
seventy  miles  was  more  likely  a  reluctance  to  visit  his 
father's  wretched  home,  a  reluctance  that  amounted  to 
revulsion  because  it  would  remind  him  of  the  "log- 
hole"  in  which  he  had  grown  up,  across  the  Wabash 
in  southern  Indiana. 

"Miserable  little  log-holes"  were  the  words  an  En- 
glish traveller  used  in  1819  to  describe  the  backwoods 
cabins  he  saw  in  southern  Indiana  at  the  time  Lincoln 
lived  there.  That  half-faced  camp  and  the  dark  little 
cabin  left  such  an  impression  on  Abraham  Lincoln 
that,  years  later,  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  his  autobiographical  account  of  those  four- 
teen years  in  Indiana  summed  them  up  in  four  words; 
"There  I  grew  up."  When  his  campaign  biographer 
asked  him  to  elaborate  upon  that  period,  he  said: 
"Why,  Scripps,  it  is  a  great  piece  of  folly  to  try  to  make 
anything  out  of  my  early  life.  It  can  all  be  condensed 
into  a  single  sentence  and  that  sentence  you  will  find 
in  Gray's  Elegy— 'The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the 
poor.'" 

After  his  departure  in  1830,  Abraham  Lincoln  did 
not  set  foot  on  Indiana  soil  again  until  1844,  when  he 
came  to  Rockport  to  make  a  speech  for  Henry  Clay. 
At  that  time  he  spent  a  day  in  Gentryville  as  a  guest 
in  the  home  of  his  old  employer,  William  Jones,  and 
visited  the  Little  Pigeon  Creek  neighborhood  and  the 
unmarked  hollow  in  the  earth  that  was  the  burial 
place  of  his  mother  and  her  friend  Nancy  Brooner. 
Afterward,  he  wrote  a  stilted,  melancholy  poem  about 
the  visit,  which  tells  how  he  was  "saddened  with  the 
view"  and  felt  as  if  he  were  "living  in  a  tomb." 

That  was  the  last  time  he  ever  saw  southern  In- 
diana On  his  way  to  his  first  inauguration  he  paused 
twice  in  the  central  part  of  the  state,  at  Lafayette  on 
February  11,  1861,  and  the  next  day,  his  fifty-second 
birthday,  at  Indianapolis.  After  his  assassination,  his 
funeral  train  wound  its  way  slowly  across  the  state  to 
Springfield,  Illinois,  but  it  never  went  near  Little 
Pigeon  Creek,  or  the  hillside  grave  near  Tom  Lincoln's 
"darne  little  half-face  camp." 


A  frequent  contributor  to  AMERICAN  Heritage,  Mr.  Wilson 
,1  the  author  of  a  novel  on  Lincoln's  boyhood,  Abe  Lincoln 
oi  Pigeon  Creek,  and  of  Indiana:  A  History,  published  tht! 
month  by  the  Indiana  University  Press. 

For  further  reading:  Abraham  Lincoln,  by  Benjamin  P. 
Thomas  (Knopf,  to;a). 


"It  is  great  folly  to  attempt  to  make  anything  out  of  me  or  my  early 
life,"  wrote  the  candidate  to  a  supporter.  "It  can  all  be  condensed  into 
a  single  sentence;  and  that  sentence  you  will  find  in  Gray's  Elegy: 
'The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor.'  That's  my  life  and  that's 
all  you  or  anyone  else  can  make  out  of  it." 

Abraham  Lincoln,  elected  16th  President  of  the  United  States 

after  penning  these  lines,  aptly  summed  up 
his  humble  beginnings.    He  was  born  on  February  12, 
1809,  in  a  log  cabin  on  the  Kentucky  frontier. 
His  parents — Thomas  Lincoln,  a  carpenter  and  backwoods 
and  Nancy  Hanks,  a  shadowy  figure  of  obscure 
lineage — were  hardworking  and  religious  but  without 
schooling.    When  Abe  was  2,  his  father  took 
his  family  to  another,  more  fertile  farm  10  miles 
north.  This  was  the  Knob  Creek  place,  and 
the  boy  long  remembered  his  years  here.    He  swam 
in  the  creek  with  companions,  attended  A.B.C. 
schools  with  his  sister  Sarah  for  a  few 
months,  and  accompanied  his  father  on  chores. 

In  Abe's  7th  year,  title  troubles  again 
drove  his  father  off  his  farm.   Seeking 
secure  land  and — his  son  said  later — free 
soil,  Thomas  carried  his  family  into  the 
Indiana  wiMeniess  ami  settled  near 
Little  Pigeon  Creek.  Two  years  later, 
in  1818,  Abe's  mother  died,  a  victim  of 
the  terrible  "milk  sickness,"  and  the 
family  sank  into  a  rough  existence  from 
which  it  did  not  emerge  until  Thomas 

His  new  wife  was  Sarah  Bush  Johnston, 
a  widow  with  three  children.  Cheerful 
and  energetic,  she  brought  a  new  tone 
to  the  Lincoln  cabin  and  raised  the  boy 
and  his  sister  as  " 
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Abraham  grew  up  in  Indiana.  A  lanky,  good-humored 
youth,  liked  by  all,  he  helped  his  father  with  the  farmi 
hacked  away  at  the  forest  with  his  ax,  attended  the 
sional  schools  in  the  community,  and  read  incessantly.   Un 
interested  in  labor,  he  passed  long  hours  in  talk.   At  16  he 
worked  for  a  few  months  on  a  farm  along  the  Ohio.  Three 
years  later  he  rode  a  flotboat  down  the  Mississippi  to  New 
Orleans  and  first  glimpsed  a  wider  world. 
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In  1830  the  Lincolns  moved  once  more.  Lured  by  reports 
of  rich  black  soil,  they  piled  all  their  goods  into  wagons 
and  set  out  for  Illinois.   Soon  they  reached  a  spot  on  the 
banks  of  Sangamon  River,  a  few  miles  from  Decatur. 
Abraham  was  now  21,  free  to  come  and  go  as  he  chose, 
but  he  stayed  with  his  family  for  a  year,  breaking  ground, 
splitting  rails,  and  planting  corn.  After  another  trip  down 
the  Mississippi,  he  drifted  into  New  Salem,  a  thriving 
village. 

For  a  while  he  clerked  in  Offutt's  store.   When  it  failed,  he 
grasped  at  a  new  opportunity.   Encouraged  by  his  friends 
he  ran  for  the  State  legislature,  advocating  a  variety  of 
public  improvements.  Though  he  lost  the  election,  he 
carried  his  own  neighborhood  by  277  votes  to  7,  a  sou 
great  pride  for  many  years  after. 


Lincoln  spent  6  important  years  in 
New  Salem.  Defeated  for  office,  he 
turned  to  storekeeping,  then  was 
appointed  postmaster,  became  a  sur- 
veyor, and  plunged  into  law  studies. 
In  1834  he  was  elected  to  the  legisla- 
ture as  a  Whig,  where  he  denounced 
slavery  as  "founded  on  both  injustice 
and  bad  policy"  but  opposed  the 
spread  of  abolition  societies. 
Three  years  later  Lincoln  moved  to 
Springfield,  the  new  State  capital.    Licensed  an  attorney  the  year  before,  he  formed  a  partner- 
ship with   the  able  John  T.   Stuart  and  soon  dipped  into  local  politics.  After  marrying  Mary 
Todd,  a  Kentucky  belle,  in  1842,  he  settled  down  in  earnest  to  the  law. 

From    1847-49    Lincoln    served    in    Congress.     He  worked  hard  in  office,  but  his  opposition  to  the 
Mexican   War  proved   notably  unpopular  back   home,  and  he  was  passed  over  for  renomination. 
Sadly  he  returned  to  Springfield,  and  resumed  his  law  practice.   Honest,  shrewd,  and  effective 
before  juries,  he  soon  rose  to  the  first  rank  of  the  Illinois  bar. 

Over  the  next  5  years  Lincoln  devoted  much  time  to  studying  the  American  past  and  the  loom- 
ing issue  of  slavery. 
Roused  by  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise, he  emerged  from 
political  retirement  to 
grapple  with  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  who  advo- 
cated in  Congress  doc- 
trines that  would  allow 
the  introduction  of  slav- 
ery into  the  western 
territories.   Their  first 
skirmish  came  in  1854. 
Arguing  that  slavery 
should  be  restrained  to 
its  present  domain,  Lin- 
coln marshaled  history 
and  logic  to  counter 
Douglas'  theory  of 
"popular  sovereignty." 
It  was  the  first  great 
speech  of  his  career. 
Two  years  later,  an- 
other address,  this  time 
to  a  State  Convention  of  the  i\ 
party,  again  brought  him  widi 
[""    'or .  ■    j^Jj™1  »ow  enough  of  a  national  figure  to  be  seriously 

Ju  .i,k'",V  °    '"  considered  for  the  Republican  vice-presidential 

nomination.   In  1858  Lincoln  challenged  Doug- 
las for  his  Senate  seat.   For  3  months  they  ranged  Illinois 
debating  the  issue  of  freedom  in  the  territories.   Lincoln 
exposed  the  inconsistencies  in  Douglas'  arguments,  while 
disavowing  abolitionism  himself.   Douglas  won  the  election, 
but  the  contest  lifted  the  tall  prairie  lawyer  once  more 
The  homt  in  Springfield,      into  national  prominence. 

Early  in  1860  Lincoln  journeyed  east  to  lecture  in  New 
York  City.   He  called  for  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the 
territories,  deplored  efforts  to  destroy  the  Union,  and 
urged  friendship  toward  the  South.   The  speech  was  a 
triumph,  and  the  number  of  his  supporters  grew.  When 
his  rivals  proved  weak  in  the  national  convention,  Lincoln 
was  nominated  for  the  Presidency  on  the  third  ballot. 
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his  doorstep  in  Springfield  Lincoln  ran  a  quiet 
campaign,  receiving  delegations  and  political  leaders  while 
avoiding  speeches  and  stumping.   In  November  1860  the 
Nation  voted.   Lincoln  won  a  large  electoral  majority  (180 
votes  to  123  for  his  three  opponents),  but  he  polled  less 
than  half  of  the  popular  vote.   The  South  voted  almost 
solidly  against  him. 


honor  or  dishonor,  to  the  last  generation."   second  annual  message  to  congress 


citadel  of  Vicksburg,  splitting 
the  Confederacy.  When  he 
broke  the  siege  of  Chatta- 
nooga 2  months  later,  a  grate- 
ful Lincoln  brought  him  east  to 
iinand  all  the  Union  armies. 

In  May  1864,  while  another 
Union  force  set  out  across 
Georgia,  Grant  advanced 
southward,  bent  on  destroying  Lee's  army. 
Lee  fought  desperately  in  the  Wilderness 
and  at  Spotsylvania.  Casualties  mounted, 
and  quick  victory  seemed  as  fur  away  as  ever. 
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The  summer  of  1864  was  one  of  Lincoln's 
most  difficult.   Peace  negotiations  were 
begun,  but  fell  through.  There  was  discord 
in  the  Cabinet,  and  in  August  Lincoln  broke 
with  the  Radicals  in  Congress.   He  soon 
came  to  believe  that  he  had  no  chance  of 
winning  reelection. 

Yet  the  tide  was  slowly  turning.  Two  days 
after  the  Democrats  nominated  McClellan 
for  the  Presidency,  Atlanta  fell  to  W.  T. 
Sherman  and  Northern  morale  soared.   Lin- 
coln won  the  November  election  easily, 
carrying  22  of  the  25  participating  States. 
The  war  was  fast  drawing  to  a  close  as 
Lincoln  began  his  second  term.   Lee  was 
hottled  up  at  Petersburg;  Sherman's  swath 
of  destruction  had  bad- 
ly crippled  the  South; 
slavery  was  dead.  Lin- 
coln's concern  now  was 
the  reconciliation  of  the 
two  sections.  In  his  in-  The  ihuud'*  weop. 

augural  address  he  de- 
scribed the  war  as  a  visitation  from  God 
and — mellowed  and  deepened  by  the  ordeal 
— he  pleaded  for  peace  without  malice. 
On  April  9  Lee  surrendered  to  Grant  at 
Appomattox.  Two  nights  later  a  torchlight 
procession  called  at  the  White  House.  In- 
stead of  a  victory  speech,  Lincoln  gave 
them  his  moderate  views  on  reconstruction. 
It  was  the  last  public  address  of  a  compas- 
sionate man.   On  April  14  he  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln  went  to  the  theater.   During  the 
third  act  an  assassin  slipped  into  the  Lin- 
coln's box,  shot  the  President  in  the  head, 
leaped  onto  the  stage  before  a  startled  audi- 
ence, and  fled  into  the  darkness.  Soldiers 
carried  the  slumped  figure  across  the  street 
to  a  boardinghouse  and  laid  hir 
bed.   Surgeons  worked  over  Lir 
night,  but  he  never  regained  c 
The  next  morning  death  came  to  the  r 
whom  power  had  ennobled. 
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Then  in  his  15th  year  he  attended  Azel  Dorsey's  school.    Dorsey  was 
well-trained,  and  under  him  Abraham  probably  received,his  best 
instruction.    Years  later  Dorsey  could  still  remember  the  boy  as 
"marked  for  the  diligence  and  eagerness  with  which  he  pursued  his 
studies,   [he]   came  to  the  log-cabin  schoolhouse  arrayed  in  buck 
skin  clothes,  a  raccoon-skin  cap,  and  provided  with  an  old  arithmetic." 
A  few  scraps  of  his  schoolwork  survive,  among  them  several  pages 
of  figures  and  some  doggerel  that  runs: 

"Abraham  Lincoln  his  hand  and  pen 
he  will  be  good  but  god  knows  When." 
Altogether,  he  spent  less  than  a  year  in  school. 

"There  was  absolutely  nothing  to  excite  ambition  for  education,"  he 
declared  later  of  his  schooling  in  Indiana.    Still,  there  gradually 
emerged  a  love  of  reading  and  a  passion  for  knowledge  that  lasted 
a  lifetime.   He  mastered  the  familiar  classics  of  his  day:   The  Bible, 
Aesop's  Fables,  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Robinson  Crusoe, 
Franklin':;  Autobiography,  and  a  score  of  others.   Once  he  borrowed 
Ramsay's  Life  of  Wellington  from  Josiah  Crawford,  a  neighbor,  let 
the  rain  ruin  it,  and  had  to  repay  him  by  stripping  corn  for  two  days. 
When  he  was  11,  he  read  Parson  Weems'  Washington,  Forty  years 
later,  standing  before  the  New  Jersey  legislature  as  President-elect 
of  the  United  States,  hi-  recalled  Weems'  heroic  tales: 

"Away  back  in  m\i  childhood,  the  earliest  days  of  my  being  able 
to  read,  I  got  hold  of  a  small  book  , . .  'Weems's  Life  of  Washington: 
I  remember  all  the  accounts  there  given  of  the  battle  fields  and 
struggles  for  the  liberties  of  the  country,  arid  none  fixed  themselves 
upon  my  imagination  so  deeply  as  the  struggles  here  in  Trenton, 
New  Jersey.    The  crossing  of  the  river;  the  contest  with  the 
Hessians;  the  great  hardships  endured  at  that  time,  all  fixed  them- 
selves on  my  memory  more  than  any  single  revolutionary  event." 

There  were  other  influences  as  well.   The  boy  had  a  good  memory.and 
a  ready  wit.  Laying  aside  his  work,  he  would  often  entertain  friends 
with  jests  and  imitations  of  politicians  and  preachers,  the  big  men 
in  his  community.  And  at  Gentry's  store,  down  the  road  a  mile  and  a 
half,  he  and  Dennis  Hanks  passed  long  hours  in  talk  and  storytelling. 
The  part  that  religion  played  in  his  life  during  these  years  is  less 
easy  to  place.   In  1821  his  father  supervised  construction  of  a  new 
meetinghouse  for  Little  Pigeon  Baptist  Church — an  outpost  of 
enthusiastic  Protestantism — and  Abe  probably  worked 
with  him.  Two  years  later  both  parents  joined  the  church,  Thomas 
by  letter  and  Sarah  "by  experience."  That  year  Abe  served  as  sexton, 
which  required  his  attendance  whenever  the  church  was  open.  He  never 
joined,  as  his  sister  did  just  before  her  marriage,  but  on  the  frontier, 
young,  unmarried  persons  rarely  undertook  church  membership. 
Abe  first  glimpsed  a  wider  world  when  he  went  to  work  at  16  on  the 
farm  of  James  Taylor  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.   For  $6  a  month  he 
plowed,  split  rails,  slaughtered  hogs,  and  operated  Taylor's  ferry 
across  the  mouth  of  Anderson  River.   The  life  of  a  keelboatman  made 
no  appeal  to  him — "it  was  the  roughest  work  a  young  man  could  be 
made  to  do,"  he  said  later — but  it  exposed  him  to  the  vast  pageant  of 
people  and  boats  passing  constantly  along  the  Ohio. 
While  working  here  Abe  earned  the  first  money  that  belonged  to  him 
rather  than  to  his  parents.   In  his  spare  time  he  built  a  scow  to  take 
passengers  out  to  steamers  on  the  Ohio.   One  day  he  rowed  out  two 
men  and  placed  them  on  board  with  their  trunks.   To  his  astonishment 
each  tossed  down  a  silver  half-dollar.  "I  could  scarcely  credit,"  he 
said,  "that  I,  poor  boy,  had  earned  a  dollar  in  less  than  a  day." 
His  ferrying  stint  led  to  a  dispute  with  the  Dill  brothers,  who  ran  a 
ferry  on  the  Kentucky  side  of  the  river.   Charging  that  Lincoln 
infringed  ferry  rights  granted  them  by  their  State,  they  haled  him 
before  Samuel  Pate,  a  Kentucky  justice  of  the  peace.   Pate  dismissed 
the  case  when  the  boy  pointed  out  that  he  had  not  taken  anyone 
across  the  river  but  only  to  the  middle. 

By  his  19th  year  Abe  had  reached  his  full  growth.  Six  feet,  four  inches 
tall  and  weighing  over  200  pounds,  he  stood  out  in  any  gathering. 
He  could  wrestle  with  the  best,  and  witnesses  reported  that  he  could 


hoist  more  weight  and  drive  an  ax  deeper  than  any  man  around.  He 
was  ready  when  the  chance  came  to  take  his  first  long  journey. 
James  Gentry,  the  richest  man  in  the  community,  hired 
Abe  to  accompany  his  son  Allen  to  New  Orleans  in  a  flatboat  loaded 
with  produce.   Down  the  Ohio  they  floated  and  into  the  Mississippi, 
lolling  the  time  away  in  talk,  watching  the  passing  river  traffic,  and 
working  the  poles  to  avoid  snares  and  sandbars.   The  only  incident 
occurred  along  the  Louisiana  coast.   While  tied  up  along  shore  one 
night,  an  armed  band  of  Negroes  bent  on  plunder  stole  on  board  and 
attacked  the  sleeping  boatmen.   In  a  wild  fight  the  two  youths  drove 
them  off,  cut  cable,  and  drifted  on  downriver.   At  New  Orleans  they 
sold  their  cargo  and  the  flatboat  and  rode  a  steamer  back  home.   For 
his  3  month's  work  Abe  earned  $24. 

Back  in  Indiana,  Abe  must  have  contrasted  the  rich,  bustling  spectacle 
of  New  Orleans  with  the  routine  of  farm  life.   He  returned  to  his 
familiar  chores  of  plowing,  cutting  timber,  and  helping  with 
carpentry.    He  clerked  for  a  while  at  Gentry's  store,  and  he  lead  more 
than  ever.   When  court  was  held  in  nearby  towns,  Abe  would  attend 
and — some  said — take  notes.    It  was  during  this  period  that  he 
borrowed  from  his  good  friend  David  Turnham  the  Revised  Laws  of 
Indiana,  the  only  lawbook  he  is  known  to  have  read  before  leaving 
the  State. 

Sometime  in  late  1829  the  Lincolns  decided  to  quit  Indiana  for  the 
fertile  prairies  of  Illinois.  A  year  earlier  John  Hanks,  a  cousin  of 
Nancy,  had  moved  to  Macon  County  in  central  Illinois.  Now  he  was 
sending  back  glowing  reports  of  the  opportunities  on  the  rich,  easily 
cultivated  prairie.   Thomas  needed  little  persuasion.   In  14  years  he 
had  wrung  only  a  modest  living  from  his  acres.  The  family  also 
feared  a  new  outbreak  of  the  "milk  sickness." 

Preparations  began  in  September.  Returning  to  Elizabethtown,  Ky., 
Thomas  and  Sarah  sold  her  last  property  there,  a  house  and  lot 
inherited  from  her  first  husband.   In  December  the  Little  Pigeon 
church  granted  them  a  "letter  of  Dismission,"  recalled  it  upon 
receiving  a  complaint  from  another  member,  then  restored  it  after 
a  meeting  which  "settled  the  difficulty,"  probably  a  doctrinal  one. 
Thomas  is  found  next  in  mid-February  serving  on  a  committee  to 
straighten  out  another  dispute  between  members,  suggesting  that  by 
then  he  was  once  more  back  in  good  standing.   It  was  his  last  act  as 
a  citizen  of  the  Little  Pigeon  community.   Just  a  week  later,  on 
February  20,  1830,  he  sold  his  west  80  acres  to  Charles 
Grigsby  for  $125.   There  is  also  a  tradition  that  Thomas  traded  his 
20-acre  tract  for  a  horse — a  fair  price  in  those  days — and  sold  to 
David  Turnham  all  his  stock  and  grain,  "about  100  hogs  and  4  or  5 
hundred  bushels  of  corn." 

Piling  all  their  goods  into  three  wagons,  the  Lincoln  family — now 
grown  to  13  persons — pulled  slowly  away  from  the  homestead,  picked 
up  the  road  to  Vincennes  about  4  miles  north,  and  plodded  steadily 
toward  Illinois.    It  was  March  1,  1830.    Atop  one  of  the  wagons, 
goading  the  ox  team  on,  sat  Abraham  Lincoln,  just  turned  21, 
On  March  6  the  caravan  crossed  the  Wabash,  flooded  by  spring  rains. 
Within  the  month  they  came  at  last  to  John  Hanks'  place  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Sangamon  River,  8  miles  west  of  Decatur.   Abraham 
Lincoln,  product  of  the  Kentucky  hills  and  Indiana  forests,  had 
reached  the  prairie  country  that  would  claim  his  next  30  years. 
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ABOUT  YOUR  VISIT— The  entrance  to 
Lincoln  Boyhood  National  Memorial  lies 
just  north  of  the  intersection  of  Ind.  162 
and  345.  The  nearest  town  is  Dale,  4 
mites  north.  The  memorial  preserves  the 
site  of  the  Thomas  Lincoln  farm  and  the 
burial  place  of  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln. 
Trails  lead  through  the  woods  to  the  site 
of  the  Lincoln  home  and  the  cemetery. 
The  park  staff  will  help  acquaint  you 
with  the  memorial  and  the  story  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  youth  in  Indiana. 
ADMINISTRATION— Lincoln  Boyhood 
National  Memorial  is  administered  by 
the  National  Park  Service,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  The  National  Park 
System,  of  which  this  memorial  is  a  unit, 
is  dedicated  to  conserving  the  great 
natural,  historical,  and  recreational  places 
of  the  United  States  for  the  benefit  and 
enjoyment  of  all  the  people.  A  superin- 
tendent, whose  address  is  Lincoln  City, 
Ind.  47552,  is  in  immediate  charge.  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  INTERIOR— 
the  Nation's  principal  natural  resource 
agency — has  a  special  obligation  to 
assure  that  our  expendable  resources  are 
conserved,  that  our  renewable  resources 
are  managed  to  produce  optimum 
benefits,  and  that  all  resources  contribute 
to  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the 
United  States,  now  and  in  the  future. 

^p  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
INTERIOR  f&  National  Park  Service. 
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In  the  fall  of  181G  a  compact,  dark-haired  frontiersman  toiled 
along-  a  narrow  trace  leading-  through  the  dense  forest  of 
southern  Indiana.  Sixteen  miles  in  from  the  Ohio,  he  came 
upon  a  scattering  of  dwellings  lying  just  south  of  Little 
Pigeon  Creek,  in  a  region  of  towering  hardwoods,  plentiful 
game,  and  good  water.  Choosing  a  quarter-section  (160  acres) 
of  Government-surveyed  land  for  a  homesite,  he  marked  the  corners 
with  brush  piles  and  notched  the  largest  trees.  Then  he  set  out  on 
the  long  trek  back  to  his  farm  in  Kentucky  to  settle  his  affairs  and 
bring  his  family  to  their  new  wilderness  home. 

For  Thomas  Lincoln — once  a  wandering  laborer  but  now  a  carpenter 
and  backwoods  farmer — Indiana  offered  a  fresh  start.   Here  a  man 
might  own  good  soil,  free  of  title  disputes  and  the  taint  of  slavery.  Three 
times  previously  he  had  lost  land  in  Kentucky  because  of  title  flaws, 
and  others  had  claimed  the  fruits  of  his  labor.    Moreover,  settlers 
were  crowding  in  and  slavery  and  the  slave  controversy  were  on  the 
increase  in  his  neighborhood.   So  he  turned  his  eyes  across  the  Ohio, 
to  vast,  new  lands  which  held  the  promise  of  a  better  life. 


Thomas  Lincoln  had  worked  hard  at  homesteading  since  he  had 
married  young  Nancy  Hanks  in  a  small  Kentucky  crossroads  named 
Beech  Fork  in  1806.   They  made  their  first  home  in  Elizabeth  town,  a 
restless  frontier  village  where  Thomas  worked  as  a  carpenter  and 
owned  property.    Sarah,  their  first  child,  was  born  here  in  1807. 
Then  a  year  and  a  half  later  the  Lincolns  moved  south  to  settle 
on  a  newly  purchased  farm  along  the  South  Fork  of  Nolin  Creek, 
near  Hodgen's  mill. 

Father,  mother,  and  daughter  reached  the  farm  in  mid-winter, 
shortly  before  the  second  child  was  due.   Working  quickly  on  a  hill 
above  a  clear  spring,  Thomas  built  a  crude,  one-room  log  cabin  with  a 
dirt  floor,  a  stiek-and-clay  chimney,  and  a  single  window.    Here 
on  a  Sunday  morning,  February  12,  1809,  in  circumstances  as 
primitive  and  unpromising  as  they  were  typical,  a  son  was  born  to 
Nancy  and  Thomas  Lincoln.  They  named  him  Abraham  after  his 
grandfather. 

The  Lincolns  lived  at  this  farm  for  only  some  2  years.   It  was 
barren,  unyielding  ground,  and  when  a  dispute  arose  over  title  to 
the  land,  Thomas  again  moved  his  family,  this  time  to  a  new  farm 
of  230  acres  along  the  bottom  lands  of  Knob  Creek. 
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siting  country.    The  Lincoln  place  lay  just 
within  the  hill  region,  and  farm  clearings  with  their  little  cabins 
dotted  the  fertile  valleys.    Corn  grew  high,  and  the  forest  gave 
abundantly. 

Within  a  year  or  two,  Nancy  gave  birth  to  another  son,  Thomas,  who 
lived  only  long  enough  to  receive  his  father's  name.    This  was  the 
last  child  born  to  the  couple,  and  little  Abraham  retained  only  the 
dimmest  recollection  of  the  infant.   But  other  impressions  of  his  life 
here  remained  vivid.    He  remembered  an  old  stone  fort  and  a  great 
poplar  that  stood  along  the  family  route  to  the  gristmill.    He 
remembered  his  boyhood  companions  and  carrying  water  to  the 
cabin  and  a  vast  rain  that  washed  away  pumpkin  seeds  that  he  had 
so  carefully  planted  the  day  before.   Once  he  caught  a  fish  and  gave 
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it  to  a  passing  soldier;  another  time  he  fell  into  the  creek  and  was 
barely  pulled  out  in  time.  And  he  never  forgot  the  names  of  his 
first  teachers—  Zachariah  Riney,  a  Catholic,  and  Caleb  Hazel,  an 
avowed  opponent  of  slavery— whose  A. B.C.  schools  he  attended  for  a 
few  months. 

For  5  years  Thomas  Lincoln  farmed  his  land  on  Knob  Creek,  paying 
his    bills,    performing   his   public   duties,   and   supporting   his   family 
as  well  as  other  men  of  his  station  in  life.   The  increase  of  slavery 
bothered  him.   Yet  it  was  not  slavery  that  drove  him  from  Kentucky, 
but  land  titles.   In  1816  the  heirs  of  an  earlier  landowner  brought 
an  ejectment  suit  against  him  and  nine  of  his  neighbors,  claiming 
prior  rights  to  the  land.    That  fall,  while  the  suit  was  still  pending 
in  court,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  move  to  Indiana  where  he  could 
hold  his  land  without  fear.    When  Thomas  returned  from  his 
scouting  trip,  he  gathered  all  their  possessions  and  the  family  started 
for  the  river  crossing.   It  was  December  and  Abraham  was  7. 
Abraham   later   remembered  the  trip  to  the  farm  site  as  one  of  the 
hardest  experiences  of  his  life.    After  crossing  the  Ohio  at 
Thompson's  ferry  and  following  an  old  wagon  road  for  12  miles, 
they  had  to  hack  out  the  last  distance  through  dense  underbrush. 
It  was  now  early  winter.   With  the  help  of  neighbors  Thomas  cleared 
a  spot  on  high  ground  and  put  up  a  log  cabin,  finishing  it  within 
several  weeks.   Then  came  an  incident  that  left  a  deep  mark  on  the 
young  boy.    A  few  days  before  Abraham's  eighth  birthday,  a 
flock  of  wild  turkeys  approached  the  cabin.    Standing  inside,  he 
fired  his  father's  rifle  through  a  crack  and  dropped  one.    "He  has 
never  since,"  he  wrote  many  years  later,  "pulled  a  trigger  on  any 
larger  game." 

The  family  lived  mostly  on  game  and  bartered  corn  and  pork  that 
first  winter,  until  Thomas  could  clear  enough  ground  for  his  first 
crop.   Abraham  was  large  for  his  age,  and  his  father  put  an  ax  into 
his  hands  at  once.  Year  by  year  they  hacked  away  at  the  forest, 
eventually  bringing  under  cultivation  some  40  acres  of  corn,  wheat, 
and  oats.   They  also  kept  sheep,  hogs,  and  a  few  cattle. 
Almost  a  year  passed  before  Thomas  entered  the  title  to  his  farm. 
In  October  1817  with  one  crop  in,  he  rode  CO  miles  to  the  land 
office  in  Vincennes  and  deposited  $16  on  two  tracts  of  80  acres  each. 
Two  months  later  he  paid  $64  more,  bringing  the  amount  to 
one-fourth  of  the  total  price  of  $320.    (Not  until  1827  would  he 
completely  pay  for  his  land.   He  did  it  then  by  relinquishing  the  east 
80  acres  as  payment  for  the  west  80,  a  common  practice  of  the  day. 
He  also  owned  20  acres  that  adjoined  the  west  80.) 

That  fail   some  of  Nancy's  kinfolks  joined  the  Lincolns.    Driven  out 
of  Kentucky  by  a  similar  ejectment  suit,  Thomas  and  Elizabeth 
Sparrow— her  uncle  and  aunt — with  their  18-year-old  nephew 
Dennis  Hanks,  followed  the  Lincolns  into  Indiana  and  moved  into 
a  rough  shelter  on  the  farm  until  they  could  find  land  and  settle. 
Their  coming  cheered  Nancy  and  gave  young  Abe  a  companion  and 
Thomas  another  workhand. 

Within  a  year  both  Sparrows  lay  dead,  victims  of  the  dread 
"milk  sickness"  that  swept  through  southwestern  Indiana  in  the  late 
1  of  1818.    No  doctors  lived  nearby,  and  there  were  no 
s  in  any  case.    Thomas  fashioned  two  coffins  and  laid  them 


away  on  a  wooded  knoll  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the  cabin. 
A  few  days  later  Nancy  caught  the  disease  and  died  on  October  5, 
1818,  after  a  week  of  fever.  Once  more  Thomas  hammered  together 
a  coffin,  and  once  more  he  trudged  through  the  woods  to  the  knoll, 
where  without  ceremony  he  buried  his  wife  alongside  the  Sparrows. 
Abraham  was  only  9  and  Sarah  only  11.    "She  knew  she  was  going 
to  die,"  related  Dennis  Hanks  years  later,  "&  called  up  the  children 
to  her  dying  side  and  told  them  to  be  good  &  kind  to  their  father — 
to  one  another  and  to  the  world. .  .  ." 

Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  lived  and  died  according  to  the  ways  of  the 
frontier,  known  only  to  her  family  and  a  few  neighbors.   The  details 
of  her  ancestry,  her  appearance,  the  kind  of  wife  and  mother  she 
was — these  and  other  facts  still  remain  obscure.  Those  who  knew 
her  spoke  long  afterwards  of  her  good  sense  and  affectionate  and 
deeply  religious  nature.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  these  judgments, 
nor  that  with  her  death  the  family  fortunes  slipped  to  their  lowest  ebb. 
Young  Sarah  now  took  over  the  household  chores,  while  Thomas  and 
the  boys  hunted  and  tended  to  the  farming.   As  the  months  stretched 
on,  the  four  sank  into  a  rough,  haphazard  existence.   When  Thomas 
could  no  longer  stand  the  loneliness,  he  journeyed  back  to  Kentucky 
for  another  wife,  and  found  her  in  Sarah  Bush  Johnston,  a  widow 
with  three  children. 

On  December  2,  1819,  they  were  married  in  Elizabethtown.   After 
loading  a  four-horse  wagon  with  her  goods — pots,  pans, 
blankets,  a  feather  bed,  a  bureau,  and  books,  which  seemed  like 
plenty  compared  to  their  lot  in  Indiana — he  drove  them  back  to  the 
farm  on  Little  Pigeon  Creek. 

Thomas  had  chosen  well.    The  cheerful  and  orderly  Sarah  proved  to 
be  a  kind  stepmother,  raising  Abraham  and  Sarah  as  her  own. 
Under  her  guidance  the  two  families  merged  easily,  and  Thomas 
went  to  work  with  new  energy,  repairing  the  crowded  cabin  and 
clearing  more  land  for  crops. 

Abraham  was  11  now,  a  dark-complexioned,  rawboned  farm  boy 
growing  rapidly.    From  his  companions  we  have  a  picture  of  a 
healthy,  good-humored,  obliging  youth  with  a  love  of  talking  and  of 
listening  to  talk.    He  had  his  share  of  mischief,  but  he  seems  to 
have  absorbed  the  best  side  of  the  frontier  while  rejecting  the  worst. 
He  became  expert  with  the  ax  and  worked  alongside  his  father  in  the 
fields  and  the  carpentry  shop.   Often  his  father 
sent  him  to  the  mill  to  grind  the  family  grist.    (Two  years 
earlier,  at  Noah  Gordon's  horse  mill  a  mile  south  of  the  Lincoln 
cabin,  he  was  kicked  in  the  head  and  knocked  senseless,  "apparently 
killed  for  a  time"  in  his  words.)    Occasionally  he  was  hired  out  to 
work  for  others.   Yet  he  never  cared  for  manual  labor. 
What  he  did  care  for  was  words  and  ideas  and  books.    In  Indiana, 
as  in  Kentucky,  his  schooling  came  "by  littles."    During  the  winter 
of  1819-20  he  attended  Andrew  Crawford's  subscription  school  held 
in  an  unhewn  log  cabin  a  mile  south  of  the  Lincoln  cabin.   Stern  but 
capable,  Crawford  taught  not  only  the  elements  of  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  but  also  etiquette,  or  "manners"  as  they  called  it.  Two 
years  later  James  Swaney  opened  a  school  on  a  farm  4  miles  distant, 
but  Abraham  went  for  only  a  few  weeks  and  got  little  out  of  it. 


Abe  Lincoln's  Miserable  Boyhood 

Hunting  Provided  Food  in  the  Rude  Hovel 


The   humble   hrcimunc   of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  life  has 

tome    io    he    in    inspiring 

Amriiran    If -nut        Ihn    the 

wrcuhed  (jfi\  of  lincoln's 
life  as  «  ho>  l<  n  In  in  with 
mixed  memories  He  onre 
\timmed  up  (he  H  years  in 
his  b«\hi>»d  none  in  sooth* 
rrn  Indiana  uilh  lour 
words:  "There  1  grew  up." 
The  miserable  existence 
I  incoln  endured  is  described 
here  by  the  author  of  a 
ii.' v  el  on  Lincoln's  \ouih, 
"Abe  Lincoln  of  Pigeon 
i  reek." 

m  WILLIAM  V.  WILSON 

A  popular  image  of  Abe  Un- 
i  boy  is  thai  of  a  gan- 
gling figure  sprawled   before  a 
e    lost  in  the  pages  of  a 

book 

-  Is  probably  n*1  unrealistic 
as  tiie  story  of  George  Wash- 
»  id  the  chei  ry  tree 
There  was  no  room  for  sprawl 
ing  in  the  mean,  overcrowded 
little  home  in  the  tndiaua  woods 
that  was  the  best  Abe's  all  but 
destitute  father  could  pro\ide. 
Even  a  lad  gifted  with  the  pow- 
ers of  concentration  attributed 
to  Lincoln  could  hardly  have 
lost  himself  reading  in  a  cabin 
that  seldom  housed  less  than 
eight  people. 

According  Io  e  widely  accept- 
ed account,  it  was  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1816  that  Thomas  Lin- 
coln, leaving  his  wife  and  two 
children  behind  at  lus  Kentuck> 
farm,  set  off  for  Indiana  to  look 
for  a  new  place  to  settle.  On 
a  poplar-log  raft,  he  floated 
down  the  Rolling  Fork  to  Sail 
Fi\er  and  on  to  the  Ohio,  where 
he  crossed  over  to  the  Indiauo 
shore  at  what  is  now  Troy 
Then  Tom  Lincoln  made  his 
way  up  Anderson's  Creek  about 
.is  far  as  present-day  Huffman. 
to  Francis  Posey's  farm  From 
there  he  journeyed  on  foot 
through  the  woods  on  Ins  quest. 
The  country  that  Tom  Lincoln 
was  exploring,  though  not  far 
from  Vincennes  —  which  had 
a  population  of  3.000  in  1816— 
w.is  suU  n  wilderness. 

Tom  Lincolu.  like  most  of  the 
64 .GOO  inhabitants  of  Indiana  in 
HS16  —  the  ones  who  cleared 
the  forests  and  cultivated  small 
farms  —  was  of  southern  ori- 
gin, of  good  yeoman  stock,  but 
uneducated  and  poor.  He  was 
moving  to  Indiana  out  of  quiet 
oe-peration  more  than  anything 
else.  Tom  Lincoln  was  then  38 
years  old  —  a  hunter  by  pref- 
erence, a  carpenter  by  trade, 
and  a  farmer  by  necessity. 

When  at  last  he  found  a  place 
that  suited  his  fane  v.  a  mile 
from  Little  Pigeon  Creek  end 
some  16  miles  north  of  the  set- 


tlement of  RiK-kport  on  the  Ohio, 
he  marked  out  a  claim  aud  re- 
turned to  Kentucky  for  his  wife, 
\anc>.  and  his  two  children- 
nine  year  old  Sally  and  seven- 
I  Abe. 

IN  DECEMBER,  1816.  this 
family  of  four  rode  on  two 
horses  from  their  Kentucky 
farm  to  the  Ohio  River.  They 
were  ferried  across  the  river 
and  up  Anderson's  Creek  to 
Posey's  farm  There  they  bor- 
rowed two  oxen  and  a  convey- 
ance of  some  kind  It  was  prob- 
ably a  sled,  for  in  those  days 
hea>  >  sleds  were  commonly 
used  in  winter  and  summer  m 

Uie  WOOds. 

The  Lincoln-:  began  their  life 
in  Indiana  occupying  a  shelter  14 
feel  wide  and  open  on  one  side 
with  a  roof  of  poles,  slabs  and 
leaves  sloping  down  to  a  back 
wall  thai  was  a  single  log  lying 
on  the  ground  The  arrange- 
ment was  known  as  .,  h.,lf  faced 

camp     The    floor    was    the    earth 

strewn  with  leaves,  which  were 
swept  out  and  replaced  when 
they  became  pulverized.  The 
beds  were  heaps  of  brush  cov- 
ered with  skins  and  possibly  a: 
blanket  or  two  Day  and  night  a 
fire  burned  at  the  open  front,  not 
only  for  warmth  and  cooking. 
but  also  io  frighten  off  the 
wolves  and  panthers.  When  the 
wind  was  wrong,  the  Lincoln's 
house  was  filled  with  smoke: 
when  it  was  right,  more  heat 
went  outside  than  in. 

Although  no  exact  record 
exists,  it  is  clear  that  some- 
time during  Iheir  first  \ear  the 
Lincnlns  moved  from  the  half 
faced  camp  into  a  simple,  but 
well-built  log  cabin.  It  was  larg- 
er than  any  the  Lincohis  had 
ever  lived  in  until  that  time— I 
18  feet  wide  and  20  feel  long, 
A  rude  ladder  of  pegs  driven 
into  the  walls  led  up  to  a  loft. 
There  were  no  windows  and  a 
bearskin  draped  across  the  low 
entrance  served  as  a  door. 

TIIF  FAMILY'S  FOOD  that 
winter  consisted  almost  cntire- 
h  of  game-  turkeys,  deer. 
squirrels  and  rabbits.  Abe  re- 
called, in  I860,  that  a  few  days 
before  his  eighth  birthday  he 
had  killed  a  turkey  "with  a  rifle- 
gun"  and  "never  since  pidled  a 
trigger  on  any  larger  game." 
The  family  had  no  vegetables 
that  first  winter,  and  they  soon 
ran  out  of  meal.  Often  they  did 
not  have  enough  to  eat.  Almost 
every  biographer  has  told  the 
story  of  Abe's  muttering  "These 
are  mighty  poor  blessings,"  aft- 
er his  father  had  said  grace  over 
a  meal  that  consisted  only  of 
potatoes. 

Indeed,  in  his  14  years  in  In-, 


■  liana  Tom  Lincoln  seldom  had 
five  dollars  to  spare  Lincoln 
waited  a  whole  year  before  jour- 
neying to  Vlncenncfi  to  enter 
his  claim  at  the  land  office,  pay- 
ing the  preliminary  installment 
of  Slf>  on  the  full  price  of  $320 
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for  ISo  acres  By  the  time  he 
left  Indiana,  Tom  had  paid  for 
only  half  the  80  acres  for  which 
he  finally  succeeded  in  getting 
a  patent. 

IV  THE  SPRING  and  summer 
of  1817.  Tom  Lincoln  cleared  a 
few  acres  fnr  a  crop  Nancy  Lin- 
coln  and  h«  r  children  planted 
corn  and  pumpkins.  Life  was  not 
so  bad  as  it  had  been  in  Ihe 
winter.  They  even  had  company: 
Nancy's  uncle  and  aunt.  Thomas 
and  Betsy  Sparrow  came  up 
from  Kentucky,  with  Abe's  cous- 
in, Dennis  Hanks.  They  occupied 
what  Dennis,  then  17.  would 
laler  describe  as  "that  dame 
little  half-face  camp." 

The  Lincoln's  second  winter  in 
Indiana  was  little  better  than 
their  first  The  cabin  was  lighted 
only  by  the  fire  on  the  hearth 
Again  their  food  was  mainly 
birds  and  animals,  usually  fried. 
They  had  a  little  corn  that  win- 
ter, but  never  enough.  That  was 
the  last  winter  that  Nancy 
Hanks  Lincoln  endured  the  pri- 
vations and  loneliness  of  life  in 
the  Indiana  woods. 

The  next  October  she  became 
ill  with  a  mysterious  disease 
which  the  settlers  called  "the 
milk  sick."  and  afler  seven  days 
of  suffering  she  died  Previously 
she  had  taken  care  of  Thomas 
and  Betsy  Sparrow,  who  had 
died  at  the  summer's  end.  When 
Nancy's  own  turn  came,  Mrs 
Nancy  Brooner  came  up  from 
her  cabin  on  Little  Pigeon  Creek 
and  spelled  Tom  and  Dennis  and 
Sally  and  Abe  at  looking  after 
her. 

There  was  no  doctor  within  30 
miles  of  Ihe  cabin.  Even  if  there 
had  been  one  at  hand,  he  could 
have  done  nothing.  No  one  knew 
how  to  cure  "the  milk  sick";  no 
one  knew  that  il  was  caused  by 
the  milk  of  cattle  poisoned  by- 
eating  white  snakeroot.  The  pio- 
neers knew  only  that  cows  and 
human  beings  became  ill  at  the 
same  time. 

PEOPLE  LIVED  intimately 
with  death  in  those  days;  neither 


voung  nor  old  were  spared  its 
painful  drama  Tom  Lincoln 
made  his  wife's  coffin,  and  nine 
year-old  Abe  whittled  out  the 
pegs  that  held  the  whip  sawed 
planks  together  They  put  Nan- 
cv's  body  in  the  box,  fastened 
the  lid  with  Abe's  pc^s.  and  car- 
ried it  to  a  knoll  where  they  had 
dug  a  hole  for  it. 

There  was  no  preacher  to  read 
,i  sen  ice  or  say  a  prayer.  Al- 
most a  year  passed  before  one 
came  by  the  Little  Pigeon  Creek 
neighborhood  and  conducted  a 
proper  funeral  ceremony.  Two 
weeks  after  Nancy  Lincoln  died. 
Nancy  Brooner  died  of  the  same 
illness  and  was  huried  beside 
her.  No  marker  was  sel  up  then. 
nor  in  Tom  Lincoln's  lifetime, 
nor  in  Abraham  Lincoln's  either 
Sixty  years  later,  when  Peter 
Studebaker  of  South  Bend.  lnd.. 
sent  5>.Vi  to  Spencer  County  for  a 
gravestone,  no  one  could  remem 
bir  the  relative  positions  <>f  the 
two  graves  and  a  single  mound 
was  created  over  both. 

The  winter  that  came  after 
the  death  of  Abe's  mother  was. 
if  anything,  worse  than  the  first 
and  second  winters  the  Lin- 
,  coins  had  spent  in  Indiana  — 
and  the  following  summer  and 
fall  were  little  better.  Twelve 
year-old  Sally  did  all  the  cook- 
ing With  no  grown  woman  in 
the  cabin  to  insist  that  the 
chores  act  done,  the  two  men- 
Tom  and  Dennis  —  lived  unre 
strained  in  their  passion  for  Ihe 
semi-vagrant  life  of  the  hunter 
Ten-year-old  Abe  went  un- 
washed, unkempt  and  undisci 
plined.  Abe's  one  major  duty 
was  to  keep  the  fire  on  the 
hearth  supplied  with  wood.  It 
was  an  important  responsibility, 
but  it  was  hardly  a  chore  to 
keep  a  boy  busy  all  Ihe  time 
and  out  of  mischief  It  is  little 
wonder  that  Tom  Lincoln,  de- 
spite his  contempt  for  "book- 
larnin'.  '*  let  Abe  go  to  school 
for  a  short  time  that  year. 

IN  THE  WINTER  of  1M  9-1820. 
Tom  Lincoln  went  back  to  Ken- 
tucky and  returned  with  a  sec- 
ond wife,  Sarah  Bush  Johnston. 
She  was  a  w  idow  with  three 
children  —  two  girls  and  a  boy. 
aged  9,  7  and  5.  Their  com- 
ing crowded  the  dark  cabin 
with  eight  people.  (At  one  time, 
laler  on.  there  would  be  13  men. 
women  and  children  in  the  18 
by-20  foot  home) 

But  the  new  wife  could  man- 
ege indolent  Tom  Lincoln  and 
harum-scarum  Dennis  Hanks  as 
Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  had  never 
learned  to  do.  Within  a  short 
time  afler  Sarah's  arrival.  Ihe 
cabin  had  a  window  covered 
with  greased  paper,  a  floor  of 


split  logs.,  whitewash  on  the  ceil 
ing.  and  chairs  instead  of  tree 
stumps  to  sit  on.  From  Ken- 
Lucky,  Sarah  Lincoln  bought  a 
bureau,  a  bed,  cooking  utensils 
and.  among  other  niceties, 
knives  and  forks,  which  Abe  and 
Sallv  had  Lo  learn  to  use. 

BEST    OF    ALL,    so    far    as 

Abe's  future  was  concerned.! 
Sarah  brought  love  and  under- 
standing. Although  she  was  her 
self  a  simple  and  untutored 
woman,  she  recognized  in  her 
rapid!)  growing  stepson  quah- , 
lies  that  set  him  apart.  Byi 
turns,  garrulous  and  quiet,  he 
was  loving  and  gentle,  and  at! 
the  same  time  full  of  mischief. 
It  w  as  about  this  time  that ' 
Abe  began  to  borrow  and  read 
hooks  whenever  he  could  escape 
from  the  crowded  cabin  and 
visit  other  homes  in  the  vicinity. 
Sarah,  recognizing  that  a  mind 
such  as  his  needed  guidance. 
overcame  her  husband's  opposi- 
tion and  won  for  Abe  a  second 
and  third  term  m  school  Years 
later,  when  Lincoln  spoke  of  his 
"angel  mother."  it  was  to  his 
stepmother  that  he  was  refer- 
ring. 

I  Lincoln's  formal  schooling  in 
Indiana  —  a  few  months  when 
he  was  to  and  another  month  or 
two  when  he  was  12  and  again 
when  he  was  14— was  no  better 
and  no  worse  than  the  schoobng 
of  most  backwoods  boys  in  the 
stale  in  that  period.  Abe  learned 
simple  arithmetic  and  how  to 
read  and  write.  By  sludwng  and 
memorizing  speeches  of  famous 
men.  he  mastered  a  kind  of  ora- 
tory. But  most  of  Abe's  learning. 
he  got  for  himself  from  bor- 
rowed biHiks  and  newspapers. 
Lincoln  frequently  walked  to 
Judge  John  Pitcher's  law  office 
in  Rockport,  16  miles  away,  to 

■  read  the  Judge's  newspapers  and 
law  books.  And  he  also  walked 

!to  Boonville,  an  equal  distance. 

jto  listen  to  the  courtroom  ora- 
tory of  the  Warrick  County  pros- 
ecutor. John  A.  Brackenridge. 

IT    WAS    PROBABLY    in    the 

Ihome  of  Alfred  Grass  in  Rock- 
port  that  the  legendary  image 
I  of  Abe  reading  by  firelight  was 
(originated.  When  he  was  19, j 
|  Abe  stayed  in  Ihe  Grass  homei 
j  for  a  week  or  two,  while  he  I 
was  loading  a  flallxiat  in  prep- 
aration for  his  first  trip  to  New 
Orleans.  Many  years  later.  Al-1 
,  fred  Grass'  son — Dr.  John  Grass 
of  Denver— recalled  that  Lincoln 
often  read  untU  midnight  in  their 
home,  lying  on  his  back  with  his 
head  toward  the  fireplace. 

On  March  1.  1830.  just  after 
Abe  had  turned  21.  the  Lincoln 
family  left  their  Indiana  home, 
i  Conveying  their  belongings  in  a 


wagon  drawn  h>  four  oxen  from 
lientrv  v  ille    lo    Vincenm        I 
went  acioss  ihe   Wabash   Rivi 
and  westward  into  Illinois   Sonu 
months  afler  their  arrival  in  Ho 
nois,  the  Lmcolns  left  their  firM 
home  and  moved  on  into  I  oli 
County.  But  Abe  did  not  accom 
pany  them.    He  settled   in   New 
Salem    alone    and.    al    last,    be 
came  his  own  man. 

IN  THE  WINTER  of  I860  I8S1 
while  old  Tom  Lincoln  lav  dj  in 
in  his  dismal  cabin.  Abl  ah  in 
Lincoln  —  married  and  a  lawyer 
in  Springfield  70  miles  aw  a>  - 
ignored  two  letters  about  his  (.■ 
ther's  condition.  He  finally  wn>i 
in  answer  to  a  third  letter.  "SI) 
business  is  such  that  I  could 
hardly  leave  home  now  "  Fivi 
days  later,  when  the  old  man 
died,  Lincoln  made  no  effort  to 
attend  the  funeral. 

The  usual  explanation  of  thi- 
apparent  lack  of  feeling  is  tin 
mutual  dishke  thai  existed  he 
tween  Father  and  son  But  Ah. 
Lincoln  loved  his  stcpmutliri 
and  must  have  known  that  hi* 
presence  at  the  death  and  fu- 
neral would  have  been  a  Rroal 
comfort  to  her.  What  prevented 
his  traveling  those  70  miles  wa> 
more  likely  a  reluctance  to  visit 
his  father's  wretched  home, 
reluctance  thai  amounted  to  re 
vulsion. 

Years  later,  he  said:  ".  il 
is  a  great  piece  of  folly  to  try  In 
make  anything  out  of  nn  earl; 
life.  It  can  all  be  condensed  in 
a  single  sentence  and  that  sen 
tence  you  will  find  in  Gray's 
"Elegy"— "The  short  and  simple 
annals  of  the  poor.'  " 

AFTER  HIS  DEPARTURE  in 

1830,  Lincoln  did  not  set  fool 
on  Indiana  soil  again  until  1M1 
when  he  came  to  Rockport  !•> 
make  a  speech  for  Henry  Cla> 
At  thai  time,  he  visited  the  Lit 
tie  Pigeon  Creek  neighborhood 
and  the  unmarked  hollow  in  thi 
earth  that  was  the  burial  place 
of  his  mother  and  her  friend 
Afterward,  he  wrote  a  stilted 
melancholy  poem  about  ihe  vis. 
it.  which  tells  how  he  was  "sad- 
dened with  the  view"  and  fell 
as  if  he  were  "living  in  a  tomb  ' 
That  was  the  last  tune  Lin 
coin  ever  saw  southern  Indiana 
On  his  way  to  his  first  inaugu 
ration,  Lincoln  paused  twice  in 
tiie  central  part  of  the  state  al 
Lafayette  and  at  Indianapolis 
After  his  assassination,  his  i<. 
neral  train  wound  its  wa\  slov 
ly  across  the  state  to  Spring 
field,  111.  But  it  never  went  ne.ii 
Little  Pigeon  Creek  or  Tom  Lin 
coin's  dame  little  half-face 
camp.  (Copyright,  1968.) 
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ABE  LINCOLN  IN  INDIANA 


Early  Hoosier  Years 
Gave  Him  2  Mothers, 
Books,  Unending  Worl. 


In   the   same 


By  EDWARD  A.  LEAKY 

,. ninth   and   year   that   Indiana   attained   statehood, 


December  of  1816,  Tom  Lincoln  moved  his  family  from  Kentucky  to 

IndTom  didn't  really  want  to  move,  but  during  the  years  he'd  lived m 

Kentucky  there  had  been  continuing  troubles  with  land  titles.  Ana,  oe- 
sides,  he  was  opposed  to  slavery. 

AS   FOR  INDIANA,    it    still   was  a 

wild  region  with  bears  and  wild  ani- 
mals in  the  woods.  But  it  was  a  land  ol 
promise.  It  was  a  free  state  and  a  man 
could   buy   land  directly  mgm 
from  the  government. 

Four  Lincolns  made 
the  100-mile  trip,  accom- 
panied by  a  big  ox- 
drawn  farm  wagon  that 
held  all  their  posses- 
sions. B  e  s  i  d  e  s  Tom, 
there  was  his  wile,  who 
used  to  be  Nancy  Hanks, 
and  their  two  children, 
Sarah,  9,  and  Abraham, 
7  and  big  for  his  age. 

Hardest  part  of  the  trip  had  been  on 
the  Indiana  side  of  the  Ohio  River. 
They  had  had  to  hack  their  way 
through  16  miles  of  trees  and  brush  be- 
fore they  got  to  Pigeon  Creek,  Spencer 
County,  where  Tom  had  chosen  a  160- 
acre  farm  site  which  he  would  buy  tor 
$2  an  acre. 


ON  THEIR  ARRIVAL,  the  family 
threw  together  a  temporary  shelter,  a 
pole  shed  or  three-sided  "half  camp," 
open  on  one  side,  where  a  log  fire  was 
kept  burning  night  and  day.  By  Febru- 
ary, however,  the  family  had  built  its 
own  log  cabin  with  a  loft  for  storage 
and  pole  beds  for  the  <  hildren. 

The  land  was  unbroken  forest  and, 
even  as  they  built  their  cabin,  the  task 
of  clearing  the  land  began.  As  Abe 
would  write  later,  he  had  an  ax  put  into 
his  hands  at  once,  and  from  then  until 
his  23d  year,  he  "was  almost  constantly 
handling  that  most  useful  instrument." 

THEY  HAD  BEEN  "settled  in"  for 
nearly  two  years  when  an  epidemic  of 
"milk  sick"  struck  the  Little  Pigeon 
Creek  settlement,  an  epidemic  caused, 
it  is  supposed,  by  the  cows  eating 
snakeroot  or  other  poisonous  weeds. 
Tom  and  Betsy  Sparrow,  neighbors 
and  Nancy  Lincoln's  aunt  and  uncle, 
were  among  the  first  to  die. 


Then  on  Oct.  5,  1818,  death  came  to 
Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln,  about  34  years 
old,  mother  of  Abe.  Tom  Lincoln  cut 
and  planed  the  planks  for  her  coffin 
and  9-year-old  Abe  whittled  the  pine 
pegs  to  hold  the  lid  tight.  Sarah,  going 
on  12,  took  over  the  family's  house- 
keeping. 

THE  DAYS  that  followed  were  lone- 
ly and  cheerless,  but  that  changed  in 
1819.  Tom  Lincoln  made  a  trip  to  Ken- 
tucky and  returned  with  a  new  wife, 
Sarah  Bush  Johnston,  a  widow,  whom 
he  had  married  at  Elizabethtown  on 
Dec.  2.  She  arrived  at  the  Lincoln 
cabin  with  a  wagonload  of  furniture 
and  household  goods  and  her  three 
children,  5,  8  and  12  years  old. 

Abe  became  a  favorite  of  his  step- 
mother. He  had  learned  to  read  and 
write  in  a  country  school  in  Kentucky 
and  now,  encouraged  by  his  stepmoth- 
er, he  attended  school  when  he  could, 
borrowed  books,  and  spent  much  of 
his  spare  time  reading  and  thinking. 
Mostly,  his  education  came  from  the 
borrowed  books,  for  he  attended  less 
than  a  year  of  school. 

HE  GREW  TO  LOVE  books  and  re- 
garded them  as  his  friends.  When  a 
borrowed  copy  of  Weems'  "Life  of 
Washington"  got  rain-soaked  he  con- 
fessed he'd  been  careless  and  offered 
to  pull  fodder  for  three  days  for  the 
book's  owner,  Josiah  Crawford,  to  pay 
for  the  damage.  It  was  told  he  made 
a  clean  sweep  of  the  field;  there  wasn't 
an  ear  of  corn  on  a  cornstalk  when  he 
was  finished. 

He  also  was  learning  in  other  ways. 
He  walked  30  miles  to  Rockport  at 
different  times  to  hear  the  lawyers 
"plead"  and  to  talk  with  some  of  the 
great  pioneer  lawyers  like  John  Pitch- 
er and  John  A.  Breckenndge.  Once  he 
borrowed  a  law  book  and  spent  long 
days  and  nights  studying  it. 


SOMETIMES  ABE  hired  out  to  neigh- 
bors, working  in  the  fields  and  woods, 
for  as  much  as  25  cents  a  day,  which 
he  turned  over  to  his  father,  which  was 
the  custom  of  that  time  and  place. 
His  longest  job  was  with  James  Tay- 
lor, who  lived  at  the  mouth  of  Ander- 
son Creek  and  operated  a  ferry. 

Abe  worked  as  a  farm  hand  and 
ferryman  for  Taylor.  He  earned  his 
first  dollar  on  this  job  ferrying  pas- 
sengers to  a  steamer  in  the  Ohio  River 
in  an  old  scow  he  had  seen  built. 
Brought  before  Squire  Pate's  court  for 
ferrying  without  a  Kentucky  license,  Lin- 
coln argued  he  had  carried  passen-  \ 
gers  only  to  the  middle  of  the  river, 
never  to  the  Kentucky  side.  He  was 
acquitted. 

WHEN  HE  WAS  19,  he  made  a  trip 
on  a  flatboat  to  New  Orleans  carrying 
a  cargo  for  James  Gentry,  farmer  and 
a  storekeeper  with  a  landing  on  the 
Ohio  River.  Gentry's  son,  Allen,  was 
in  charge  of  the  boat  and  Lincoln  was 

its  "hired  hand."  He  was  paid  $8  a 
month. 

One  night,  while  tied  up  on  the 
"Sugar  Coast"  below  Baton  Rouge, 
they  were  attacked  by  seven  Negroes 
"with  intent  to  kill  and  rob  them." 
Lincoln  picked  up  a  crab-tree  club, 
knocked  some  of  them  into  the  river 
and,  with  Allen  Gentry,  chased  the 
others  into  the  woods.  Lincoln,  writing 
later,  confessed  that  he  and  Gentry 
were  "hurt  some"  in  the  melee. 

IT  WAS  at  New  Orleans  the  youthful 
Lincoln  saw  his  first  large  city,  a  hus- 
tling, bustling  metropolis  of  40,000  peo- 
ple. It  was  here,  so  the  story  has  it, 
that  he  saw  black  men  and  women  and 
children  bought  and  sold  as  slaves. 

Back  home  in  Indiana,  Abe  worked 
for  a  time  in  Gentry's  store  and  learned 
that  Tom  Lincoln  was  thinking  of  mov- 
ing again.  Relatives  were  writing  of 
rich  farm  lands  and  better  crops  in 
Illinois.  New  outbreaks  of  the  "m  i  1  k 
sick"  and  poor  crops  decided  things  for 
Tom   Lincoln.    In   the   winter  of   1829 


.  wagons  were  built  and  in  February  of 
1830  Tom  sold  his  Indiana  farm  to 
Charles  Grigsby  for  $125. 

ON  MARCH  1,  the  Lincoln  caravan 
consisting  of  Lincoln's  family  and  the 
families  of  Mrs.  Lincoln't  two  sons-in- 


law,  13  in  all,  set  out  in  three  wagons, 
two  drawn  by  oxen,  the  other  by 
horses.  This  time,  Abraham's  sister, 
Sarah,  was  not  with  them.  Married  to 
Aaron  Grigsby  in  1826,  she  had  died  in 
childbirth  two  years  later. 

On  March  15,  Lincoln's  family  locat- 
ed on  new  land,  10  miles  northwest  of 
Decatur,  Illinois,  and  Abraham  Lincoln, 
now  21  years  old;  C  feet,  4  inches  tall 
and  weighing  more  than  200  pounds, 
helped  his  father  split  rails. 

INDIANA,  where  the  Lincolns  had 
spent  14  years,  would  see  Abraham  Lin- 
coln again  on  only  two  other  occasions. 
The  first  would  be  in  1861  when  he 
would  make  an  overnight  stop  at  Indi- 
anapolis on  his  way  to  his  inaugural  as 
the  nation's  16th  President. 

The  last  time  would  be  four  years 
later  when  his  funeral  train,  en  route 
to  Springfield,  Illinois,  would  stop  at 
Indianapolis  and  the  body  of  the  man 
who  had  touched  glory  and  saved  a 
Union  only  to  die  by  an  assassin's  bul- 
let, would  lie  in  state  overnight  in  the 
state  capitol. 


STATUE  OF  LINCOLN 
At  State  Office  Building 
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Early  Years 
Difficult 
For  Lincoln 

By  JERRY LEBO 

United  Press  International 

Illinois  proudly  calls  itself 
"Land  of  Lincoln,"  but  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  growin  up 
years  were  spent  in  Indiana. 

Lincoln  was  born  in  Ken- 
tucky but  came  to  Indiana  at 
the  age  of  7.  He  was  21  when 
his  family  moved  to  Illinois. 

His  father,  Thomas  Lin- 
coln, took  his  family  to  Spen- 
cer County,  Indiana,  in  1816, 
settling  about  16  miles  north 
of  Rockport.  Like  many  ear- 
lier settlers,  the  Lincolns  were 
poor  and  the  first  two  winters 
in  Indiana  were  hard. 

The  Lincolns  frequently 
had  only  wild  game  to  eat, 
and  when  rainwater  or  mel- 
ting snow  was  not  available, 
they  would  have  to  walk 
more  than  a  mile  to  a  creek 
for  water. 

They  lived  in  hastily  con- 
sturcted  shelter,  which  had 
one  side  open,  during  that 
firs^  winter.  By  the  following 
winter,  they  had  a  cabin,  but 
food  still  was  scarce. 
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LETTERS  ON  TRAVEL 


The  Best  Part 

\ \ 

To  the  Editor:  The\llustrator  of  the 
article  on  the  $200  cantaloupe  ("For- 
bidding Fruit,"  Jan.  18)  has  unwit- 
tingly destroyed  the  Value  of  the 
fruit.  Vi  fancy  muskmelton  becomes 
valueless  if  a  stem  is  notNattached. 

A  Japanese  television\program 
traced  th<k  fate  of  a  case  of  canta- 
loupes fronT'Which  the  traditrtsnal  T- 
shaped  vinesxhad  been  intentionally 
removed.  Although  those  melon^ 
came  from  a  reputable  grower,  no- 
body at  the  wholesale  market  want- 
ed them.  Junko  Stuveras 
New  York,  N.Y. 


iair 


In  a  Wheelch 


To  the  Editor:  I  wWild  like  to  add  to 
Betsy  Wade's  comments  about  facili- 
ties, on  cruise  ships  ("Practical 
'raveler:  Smoother  Seas  for  Wheel- 
chairs," Feb.  1). 

haye  been  a  wheelchair  passen- 
ger on  several  cruise  ship  lines.  In 
each  case,  everyone  I  dealt  with  — 
precVuise,  on-board  personnel  and 
shore\people  —  was  extremely  help- 
ful. Incame  as  a  shock,  Wrefore, 
when  Iyrecently  dealt  with\  Renais- 
sance uruises.  I  was  requesting  in- 
formation about  a  cruise  later  this 
year  on  their  new  ship,  the  R  l.vThe 
reservation  personnel  confirmed 
that  there  were  no  accessible  cabins 
on  the  ship,  b\it  further  made  it  clear 
that  I  should  expect  no  special  han- 
dling or  attentic 

Surprised  byVhis,  on  Nov.  5,  I 
wrote  to  Frank  Del  Rio,  executive 
vice  president  \)f  Renaissance 
Cruises.  I  expressed  my  disbelief 
that  a  684-passenger  sftip  is  designed 
to  discourage  disabledyavelers.  My 
letter  has  not  been  answered. 

LAWRENCE  LUBIN 

it    Englewood,  N.J. 

Lincoln's  Youth 

To  the  Editor:  In  "Lincoln's  Early 
Years"  (Feb.  8)  Harold  Holzer 
paints  a  grim  picture  of  Abraham 
Lincoln's  boyhood  in  Kentucky  and 
Indiana,  emphasizing  how  harsh  and 
poverty-stricken  that  boyhood  was 
and  how  crude  were  the  living  condi- 
tions. In  particular,  he  uses  the  cab- 
ins in  which  the  Lincolns  lived  as 
evidence  of  their  way  of  life. 

The  size  of  these  cabins  must  be 
viewed  in  context.  In  my  book  "Log 
Buildings  of  Southern  Indiana,"  I  cite 
"Three  Centuries  of  Maryland  Ar- 
chitecture"  by   Dell   Upton,   which 
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The  $200  muskmelon,  with  its  all-important  stem. 


says:  "As  late  as  the  18th  century, 
the  one-room  house  characterized 
the  accommodations  of  80  to  90  per- 
cent of  the  white  population  of  much 
of  the  Chesapeake  and,  of  course,  all 
of  the  black  population." 

Also,  in  museums  arid  private 
hands  are  a  number  of  finely  built, 
well  designed  and  handsomely  fin- 
ished pieces  of  furniture  that  can  be 
ascribed  with  reasonable  accuracy 
to  Thomas  Lincoln.  It  is  known  that 
he  owned  an  impressive  set  of  wood- 
working tools.  Is  it  reasonable  to 
assume  he  would  have  built  a  crude 
coffin  for  his  first  wife  and  a  series  of 
"shacks"  for  his  family  to  live  in? 

Life  in  the  pioneer  era  in  Kentucky 
and  Indiana  was  certainly  much  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  most  people  to- 
day, but  not  much  different  from  that 
of  most  other  Americans  in  the  same 
years,  whether  they  were  "back 
East"  or  in  the  Midwest. 

Warren  E.  Roberts 
Bloomington,  Ind. 

To  the  Editor:  I  must  take  some 
issue  with  Harold  Holzer. 

Despite  the  hardship,  sorrow  and 
poverty  Lincoln  experienced,  his 
youth  was  fundamental  in  shaping 
his  future  life.  Those  formative  years 
left  him  firm  of  body,  inquisitive  of 
mind  and  resolute  in  spirit. 

Contrary  to  trying  to  forget  his 
boyhood,  he  cherished  it.  Read  his 
poem  "My  Childhood  Home  I  See 
Again"  written  in  February  1846. 
Above  all  he  adored  his  stepmother, 
Sara  Bush  Lincoln.  He  said,  "No  man 
could  have  loved  a  mother  more  than 
I  loved  her." 

Later  he  wrote  of  those  years:  "A 


joyous,  happy  boyhood  with  mirth 
and  glee.  There  was  nothing  sad  or 
pinched,  and  nothing  of  want." 

And  Sara  Bush  Lincoln  recalled: 
"Abe  was  a  good  boy.  He  was  the 
best  boy  I  ever  saw.  He  read  diligent- 
ly. He  always  had  good  health,  was 
very  careful  of  his  person.  He  never 
told  me  a  lie  in  his  life.  He  loved 
animals  generally.  He  loved  chil- 
dren, well,  very  well." 

But  for  those  years,  the .  nation 
might  never  have  experienced  the 
genius  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

M.  Pavid  Samples 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Holzer  responds:  Some  myths 
die  hard.  In  the  words  of  the  very 
poem  Mr.  Samples  cites,  Lincoln  saw 
in  frontier  poverty  "all  that's  gross 
or  vile."  Of  course,  deprivation  built 
his  character.  But  once  upwardly 
mobile,  he  harbored  no  nostalgia  for 
the  life  he  left  behind. 


irjeeling 


To  the\Editor:  Because  my  own  ex- 
periencedn  Darjeeling  almost  paral- 
leled DavWPinault's,  I  particularly 
enjoyed  "Where  Faiths  Meet  at  a 
3eaceful  Suirrmit"  (Feb.  1).  My  wife, 
on  and  I  werV  there  in  1990.  Two 
footnotes  to  his  account: 

The  Toy  Train  is\ot  just  a  minia- 
ture railway.  It  is  one^of  the  great 
feats  ofxrailroad  engineering  of  the 
19th  centt 

The  51-mNe  Darjeeling-Himalayan 
Railway,  opened  in  1881,  rises  from 
the  plains  at  Sihguri  to  over  7,000  feet 
at  Ghoom.  To  gain  height,  yet  main- 
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Indiana's  Lincoln:  Oral  History  Gathered  by 

the  Southwestern  Indiana  Historical  Society 

during  the  "Lincoln  Inquiry/'  1920-1927 


"Kentucky  gave  him  birth,  Illinois  gave  him  his  political  career,  but  Indiana  molded 
the  man  and  here  in  Indiana  he  learned  from  our  forefathers  the  art  of  living." 

— "When  Lincoln  Went  Flatboating from  Rockport"1 


America  is  a  young  nation.  Our  myths  and  legends  are  derived  from  our  relatively 
recent  past.  Presidents,  explorers,  and  pioneers  tend  to  be  our  heroes.  Of  these,  Abraham 
Lincoln  is  legendary.  When  Lincoln's  name  is  mentioned,  certain  characteristics  come 
to  mind:  strength  of  character,  avid  curiosity,  and  storytelling  abilities,  and  yet  how  or 
when  he  acquired  these  traits  has  been  questioned  through  the  years. 

In  1920  lawyer  and  local  historian  John  E.  Iglehart  (1848-1934)  of  Evansville,  Indiana, 
founded  the  Southwestern  Indiana  Historical  Society  (SWIHS)  to  revive  interest  in  the 
area's  pioneer  history.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  began  the  "Lincoln  Inquiry."  Iglehart 
realized  that  there  was  a  "missing  chapter  in  Lincoln's  life" — his  fourteen  years  in 
Indiana.  It  had  not  been  written  by  historians,  and  Iglehart  maintained  that  it  needed 
to  be  written  "by  the  children  and  grandchildren  of  those  people  who  knew  Lincoln  in 
his  boyhood  days."2 

The  Lincoln  Inquiry  tried  "to  establish  beyond  doubt  what  kind  of  people  made  up 
their  community  from  1816-1830 — what  they  were  thinking  and  doing,"  in  order  to 
understand  how  they  affected  "the  impressionable  nature"  of  the  young  Lincoln.3 
Iglehart  hoped  the  research  would  overcome  "the  bias  of  the  Kentucky  historians," 
who  overlooked  the  importance  of  Lincoln's  years  in  Indiana.  Thus,  in  the  words  of 
researcher  Judge  Roscoe  Kiper,  the  inquiry  asked,  "[What]  personal  traits,  peculiarities 
of  disposition,  or  manifestations  of  power  and  influence  shown  by  [Lincoln]  in  future 
years  could  have  been  the  result  of  his  environnment  and  associations  while  living  in 
Indiana?"4 

With  this  question  in  mind,  the  inquiry  relied  on  oral  family  traditions  as  proof 
even  though  professional  historians  of  the  time  discouraged  their  use.  Iglehart  was 
aware  of  many  historians'  suspicions  about  family  history,  as  he  wrote  to  Ida  Tarbell: 
"For  what  reason,  I  do  not  know  . . .  inquirers  and  investigators  . . .  ignore  the  evidence 
existing,"  that  is,  accounts  by  those  who  knew  the  Lincolns  in  Indiana  and  their 
descendants.5  Yet,  at  another  time  he  stated  hopefully,  "The  time  will  come  when  this 
method  of  proof  will  probably  settle  the  doubts  with  men  .  .  .  [and]  knowledge  gained 
from  family  history  will  be  proven  to  have  historical  value."6 

Iglehart  was  careful  throughout  the  Lincoln  Inquiry  to  verify  the  information 
obtained  as  evidenced  in  a  series  of  letters  between  Iglehart  and  Eldora  Raleigh,  niece 
of  lawyer  John  A.  Brackenridge.7  The  Rev.  J.  Edward  Murr,  an  inquiry  researcher  and 
Methodist  minister  in  Spencer  and  Perry  Counties,  quoted  from  Wesley  Hall,  a  boyhood 


friend  of  Lincoln,  in  an  article  series  in  the  Indiana  Magazine  of  History  in  1917  and  1918. 
Hall  stated  that  Lincoln  made  frequent  journeys  "to  the  Brackenridge  home  near 
Boonville"  where  he  often  remained  overnight,  poring  over  the  library.  Hall  reported 
that  Lincoln  was  not  only  interested  in  law  books  "but  also  in  literary  volumes,"  and 
that  Lincoln  "quoted  Shakespeare  which  he  had  learned  at  Brackenridge's  house."8 

In  verifying  the  Brackenridge-Lincoln  connection,  Iglehart  asked  Raleigh  to  give 
him  "a  sketch  of  the  Brackenridge  family  as  fully  as  she  was  able  to  do."  In  that  sketch, 
she  testified  "to  the  .  .  .  visits  of  young  Lincoln  to  the  Brackenridge  house"  and  "to  his 
borrowing  books  and  spending  time  in  the  Brackenridge  library."  Later,  Iglehart  was 
informed  that  these  facts  were  disputed  and  "might  be  subject  to  criticism  as  wanting 
in  legal  accuracy."  Therefore,  in  1924  he  asked  Raleigh  to  verify  the  information  by 
stating  "in  strict  form  of  statement  .  .  .  whether  it  has  been  family  history  in  your 
family  that  Lincoln  visited  the  Brackenridge  home,  that  he  read  books  and  was  known 
to  John  A.  Brackenridge,  as  well  as  to  members  of  his  family."  In  closing  he  told  Raleigh 
to  put  a  "line  or  two"  at  the  bottom  of  his  letter,  which  he  would  keep  "for  purposes  of 
evidence.'"' 

At  the  bottom  of  Iglehart's  letter,  Raleigh  wrote:  "My  answer  is  yes.  Abraham  Lincoln 
knew  my  Uncle  John  A.  Brackenridge,  and  walked  miles  to  hear  him  plead  law,  and 
borrowed  books  from  him.  April  13, 1925  Signed  Eldora  Miner  Raleigh."  Now  Iglehart 
had  "a  categorical  specific  statement,"  which  was  signed  and  dated,  and  he  was  satisfied 
that  he  had  confirmed  Hall  and  Raleigh's  testimony.1" 

According  to  Iglehart,  the  real  work  of  the  inquiry  was  to  counter  the  "disposition 

in  certain  quarters  ...  to  treat  the  men 
and  women  whom  Lincoln  knew  .  .  . 
in  Indiana,  as  a  low,  ignorant, 
illiterate  and  undesirable  class  of 
people.""  Wanting  to  show  the 
"educating  influence  of  wilderness 
life"  on  Lincoln's  development  in 
Spencer  County,  Iglehart  summoned 
the  "worthy  descendants"  of  those 
"worthy  pioneers"  to  aid  in  the 
Lincoln  Inquiry.12 

Among  the  first  to  answer 
Inglehart's  summons  were  the 
inquiry's  researchers,  including  Anna 
O'Flynn,  a  Vincennes  schoolteacher 
who  visited  Spencer  County  in  1895 
and  interviewed  persons  who  had 
known  Lincoln;  William  Fortune, 
who,  in  1881,  accompanied  Gen. 
James  C.  Veatch  on  a  trip  to  Spencer 
County  and  interviewed  Lincoln's 
friends  and  neighbors;  Bess  V. 
Ehrmann,  curator  of  the  Spencer 
County  Historical  Society  and 
president  of  the  SWIHS  in  1927;  and 
Murr,   who   interviewed   elderly 


John  E.  Iglehart  (Plate  6,  Bess  V.  Ehrmann,  The 
Missing  Chapter  in  the  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln) 


people  who  had  known  Lincoln  intimately.  Iglehart  placed  "the  greatest  value"  upon 
the  researchers  because  their  "immediate  ancestors  .  .  .  lived  in  the  same  environment 
at  the  same  period  of  time"  as  Lincoln  and  were,  with  slight  exception  "among  the 
same  class  of  people  who  knew  .  .  .  Lincoln."13 

The  researchers  published  some  of  the  information  they  compiled  in  journals  and 
books,  but  much  was  buried  in  newspapers  and  manuscript  collections.  The  anecdotes 
gathered  in  these  sources  both  reinforce  and  embellish  the  familiar  noble  image  of 
Lincoln  while  revealing  other  surprising  attributes.  Lincoln's  strength  of  character  shines 
from  interviews  in  which  the  young  man's  resourcefulness,  self-reliance,  and  willing- 
ness to  work  and  study 
diligently  were  dis- 
cussed. The  stories 
mention  the  many  di- 
verse jobs  he  per- 
formed as  a  Hoosier 
pioneer:  laboring  on  his 
family's  farm  and  on 
neighboring  farms, 
clerking  at  a  general 
store,  and  working  for 
ferrymen  upon  the 
Ohio  River.  Hall  testi- 
fied to  this,  stating  that 
his  father,  who  was  a 
farmer,  tanner,  and  ran 
a  flatboat,  often  em- 
ployed Thomas  and 
Abe  Lincoln.14 

In  a  speech  to  the 
SWIHS  in  1925, 
O'Flynn  discussed  her  interviews.  William  Jones,  son  of  Col.  William  Jones,  owner  of 
the  Gentryville  store  where  Lincoln  clerked,  spoke  of  Lincoln  "cutting  pork  with  the 
old  fashioned  cleaver  wearing  an  apron  made  out  of  a  coffee  sack."  Jones  had  also 
shared  his  father's  account  of  a  crafty  business  transaction  Lincoln  undertook  when 
moving  from  Indiana  to  Illinois:  "He  purchased  of . . .  my  father  some  thirty  odd  dollars 
worth  of  goods"  including  "one  set  of  knives  and  forks,"  sewing  materials,  "and  such 
like."  "When  Lincoln  reached  his  new  home  ...  he  wrote  back  to  my  father  that  he 
doubled  his  money  on  the  articles."15 

Alfred  Lamar  told  O'Flynn  that  the  first  time  he  saw  Lincoln,  he  was  a  little  boy 
riding  to  the  mill  on  a  horse  behind  his  father,  Uriah,  the  first  Spencer  County  justice  of 
the  peace.  Lincoln  was  reading  a  book  while  letting  his  horse  rest  from  plowing.  Lamar's 
father  said,  "'Son  look  at  that  boy.  He  will  make  a  mark  in  the  world.  He  either  works 
or  reads.  He  never  wastes  a  minute!'"16 In  an  interview  with  Fortune  in  1881,  Elizabeth 
Crawford,  a  neighbor  of  the  Lincolns,  echoed  Lamar's  sentiments,  recalling  that  Lincoln 
'"took  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  look  into  his  books,'"  although  '"there  weren't 
many  books  in  the  neighborhood.'"17 

Crawford  maintained  that  while  Lincoln  liked  to  read,  he  was  not  lazy.  However, 
in  some  memoirs  collected  by  the  researchers,  there  were  references  to  Lincoln's  laziness. 


John  Wesley  Hall,  known  as  "Wess,"  and  his  wife,  Fanny  Hall  (Bess  V. 

Ehrmann,  Lincoln  and  His  Neighbors  [Rockport,  Ind.:  Spencer  County 

Historical  Society,  1948],  [23-24]) 


Murr  suspected  that  a  Mrs.  Romine  whom  he  interviewed  originated  the  idea  that 
Lincoln  was  lazy.  Romine  told  Murr  that  Lincoln  had  been  a  farmhand  on  her  family's 
farm  and  that  her  family  regarded  him  as  "lazy"  and  not  "work  brittle."  Her  reason  for 
this  belief  was  that  he  "read  too  much"  and  was  always  "carrying  a  book  in  his  blouse."" 
According  to  Murr,  Romine  meant  that  "when  a  boy  has  his  nose  in  a  book  all  the  time, 
he's  bound  to  be  lazy."  He  remarked  that  Romine's  opinion  reflected  "the  unschooled 
pioneer"  who  "rarely  appreciated  intellectual  hunger."1'' 

In  Lincoln's  younger  years,  his  father  thought  Abe  could  use  his  time  more  wisely, 
too.  Ehrmann  told  a  story  from  Mary  J.  Scott,  niece  of  Joseph  Richardson,  a  clerk  in 
Jones's  store:  "Thomas  Lincoln  was  not  in  favor  of  book  learning  and  often  hid  or 
threw  away"  Abe's  books.  However,  one  important  incident  changed  his  mind.  "Abe 
was  cutting  corn  for  a  Mr.  Carter  at  the  wage  of  ten  cents  a  day,"  and  his  employer  and 
father  were  bargaining  over  a  transfer  of  part  of  the  Lincoln  farm.  Carter  wrote  a  deed 
and  gave  it  to  Thomas  to  sign.  Abe  looked  over  the  deed  and  told  his  father,  "If  you 
sign  that  deed,  you  have  sold  the  farm."  Carter  was  trying  to  cheat  Thomas,  and  a 
fistfight  ensued.  After  this,  Thomas  never  complained  when  Abe  read  books.2"  Rather, 
as  Hall  remembered, 
Thomas  was  proud  of  his 
son's  ability  to  read  and 
would  often  say  as  they  sat 
by  the  fireplace,  '"Abe,  bring 
out  one  of  your  books  and 
read  for  us.'"21 

And  read,  Lincoln  did. 
Many  of  his  Indiana 
acquaintances  remembered 
his  eagerness  to  learn.  Joseph 
Richardson  talked  to  Fortune 
about  being  caught  in 
Lincoln's  watermelon  patch 
with  "a  parcel  of  us  boys": 
"The  first  thing  we  knew  he 
was  among  us.  We  didn't 
know  what  to  do.  He  said, 
'Boys,  I  will  let  every  one  of 
you  off  that  can  repeat  the 
multiplication  table.'  The 
bent  of  his  mind  was  always 
towards  learning."  Silas 
Richardson  stated,  "Abe 
never  paid  attention  to 
young  company.  He  would 
always  have  with  him  a  book 
at  log  raisings.  He  would 
study  anywhere  and 
everywhere."22  Polly 
Richardson  Agnew  told 
Murr    that    Lincoln    was 
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Political  cartoon  drawn  by  John  T.  McCutcheon  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  ca.  1904.  Handwritten  underneath  the  cartoon  is  the  title 

"The  Spencer  County,  Indiana,  Youth  and  His  Un-Dreamed  of 
Immortality."  (Jack  Smith  Lincoln  Graphics  Collection,  P0406,  IHS) 


"smarter  than  any  youth  she  knew"  and  often  accompanied  her  to  spelling  bees  and 
church.21 

In  a  1925  address  to  the  SWIHS,  Fortune  stated  that  Lincoln  would  wait  by  the 
roadside  "for  tourists  to  pass  to  question  them  and  to  learn  from  them  something  of 
the  great  world."24  Nancy  T.  Voelke  quoted  her  mother  to  O'Flynn:  "Lincoln  was  a 
very  stern  boy,  with  a  kind  and  generous  heart,  and  very  fond  of  reading.  When  the 
boys  were  out  at  play  he  would  seldom  partake,  reading  instead."25  Hall  and  three 
other  boyhood  friends  of  Lincoln,  James  Gentry,  Joe  Gentry,  and  Redmond  Grigsby, 
told  Murr,  "often 
Lincoln  would  be  the 
[newspaper]  reader 
for  the  crowd  that 
gathered  in  the  Jones 
Store,  or  the  Gentry 
Store."  Hall  stressed 
the  fact  that  Lincoln 
was  "studious."26 

David  Turnham 
told  Fortune  that  he 
"loaned  Lincoln  the 
first  law  book  Abe 
ever  saw."  Crawford 
told  Fortune  that  Lin- 
coln "studied  arith- 
metic in  that  corner. 
No  pencils  here  then 
or  slates.  He  used 
shaved  board  and 
marked  on  it  with  red 
keel.  When  it  got 
full[,]  washed  it  and 
commenced  over."27 
Crawford  also  re- 
called an  incident  in- 
volving a  biography 
of  George  Washing- 
ton that  Abe  had  bor- 
rowed. He  stuck  the  book  in  a  crack  between  the  logs  of  the  cabin  at  night,  but  rain  beat 
through  the  crack  and  damaged  the  book.  Abe  came  the  next  day  to  see  her  husband — 
the  "'awfullest  plagued  boy'"  Elizabeth  had  ever  seen.  Abe  apologized,  wanting  to 
pay  for  the  book,  but  Josiah  said  "that  if  he  would  help  with  the  farm  work  for  a  day  or 
two  he  might  keep  the  book."28 

Lincoln's  love  of  reading  and  learning  enhanced  his  skills  as  a  storyteller.  Many  of 
the  people  Fortune  interviewed  "credited  Lincoln  with  having  the  extraordinary  gift 
of  remembering  very  clearly  and  definitely  what  he  read,  of  being  able  to  tell  what  he 
knew,"  and  of  being  able  to  "tell  apt  stories."24  Henry  Brooner  remembered  Lincoln's 
amazing  memory,  stating  that  Lincoln  "would  sometimes  repeat  a  sermon  to  the  boys 
that  he  had  heard  the  day  before."  Polly  Stapleton  told  Fortune  that  Lincoln  wrote  a 


1)  Joseph  Richardson;  2)  James  Gentry;  3)  Joseph  Gentry;  and 

4)  Col.  William  Jones  as  shown  in  Plate  13,  Bess  V.  Ehrmann,  The  Missing 

Chapter  in  the  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
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song  that  he  sang  at  his  sister's  wedding,  adding,  "Whenever  anything  happened  in 
the  neighborhood  [Lincoln]  would  write  a  piece  about  it."  " 

William  Forsythe  told  Murr  that  "often  the  boys  would  congregate  at  the  ferry  to 
hear  Abe  talk."11  Maude  Jennings  Cryderman,  great-granddaughter  of  Elizabeth  and 
Josiah  Crawford,  wrote  to  O'Flynn,  retelling  her  grandmother's  stories:  "Abe  [was] 
always  hanging  about  the  kitchen  telling  jokes  and  'kidding'  the  girls."  Cryderman's 
grandmother  remembered  that  her  mother,  Elizabeth,  "would  have  to  run  Abe  out  of 
the  kitchen  when  he  would  get  the  girls  laughing  so  they  couldn't  work,  and  he  would 
always  come  back  and  stick  his 
head  in  the  door  and  tell  them 
something  else  until  her  mother 
would  laugh  too.'02 

These  latter  stories  show  that 
although  he  was  studious  and 
hardworking,  Lincoln  could  be 
mischievous.  Sometimes  he  acted  in 
less-than-admirable  ways,  as  well. 
Hall,  for  instance,  said  that  once, 
when  Lincoln  was  reading  to 
"Granny  Hanks,"  who  was 
illiterate,  from  the  prophesy  of 
Isaiah,  he  "ran  in  portions  of 
Shakespeare"  as  a  practical  joke.33 

Lincoln  was  not  afraid  of 
fighting  either.  One  example  is  an 
incident  he  had  with  a  young 
friend,  Green  B.  Taylor,  whose 
father  owned  a  ferryboat  that 
Lincoln  ran.  As  O'Flynn  related 
Taylor's  story,  "The  two  boys  were 
shelling  corn  to  take  to  the  mill.  Abe 
go[t]  so  much  more  done  than 
[Green]  did  that  he  got  mad  and 
threw  a  corn  cob  and  hit  Abe  over 
the  eye.  .  .  .  Abe  reached  over, 
grabbed  Green,  and  spanked  him 
good  and  plenty."34  In  his  address, 
Fortune  mentioned  a  similar  story 
from  an  unnamed  source:  "Some 
man  made  a  threat  of  striking 
Lincoln  and  Abraham  looked  at 
him  very  steadily  and  said  very 
calmly,  'Before  you  strike  me  you 
better  stick  your  head  in  the  fire,' 
and  the  man  didn't  strike  him."3S 

According  to  Fortune,  Lincoln 
could  be  vengeful,  too.  "If  he 
conceived  a  grievance  or  dislike  of 
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Manuscript  leaf  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  "Sum  Book."  William 

Henry  Herndon  visited  Sarah  Bush  Johnston  Lincoln, 

Lincoln's  stepmother,  shortly  after  Lincoln's  assassination 

and  was  given  the  few  remaining  leaves  of  this  sum  book. 

Only  about  ten  leaves  survive  today,  including  this  one 

acquired  by  the  IHS  in  1952.  Lincoln  kept  this  book  as  a 

teenager,  and  the  remaining  leaves  contain  the  "earliest 

example  of  his  printing  extant."  (Bruce  L.  Johnson, 

"Lincoln's  Sum  Book,"  Traces  of  Indiana  and  Midwestern 

History  A  [3]:  48;  Louis  A.  Warren,  Lincoln's  Youth,  132; 

photo:  Sum  book,  n.d.,  box  1,  folder  1,  Abraham  Lincoln 

Papers,  1840-1866,  M0567,  IHS) 


5)  [Elizabeth]  and  6)  Josiah  Crawford  as  shown  in  Plate  11,  Bess  V. 
Ehrmann,  The  Missing  Chapter  in  the  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln 


a  person  he  would  get 
his  revenge  through 
writing  something  in 
ridicule  about  the 
person.  He  would  read 
it  to  a  few  of  his  friends 
and  it  would  soon  be 
repeated  to  others." 
For  instance,  Fortune 
stated  that  some 
people  described 
Lincoln  as  "very 
resentful"  about  having 
to  work  to  pay  Josiah 
Crawford  for  the 
damaged  book — so 
much  so  that  he  wrote  one  of  his  infamous  doggerel  verses  about  Crawford,  calling 
him  "old  blue-nose  Crawford,"  a  name  that  stuck  to  Crawford  for  the  rest  of  his  days.36 
And  so,  the  Lincoln  Inquiry  gives  a  more  complete  picture  of  Lincoln  as  a  youth:  a 
hardworking,  resourceful,  and  curious  person;  an  avid  reader  and  entertaining 
storyteller;  a  lazy  boy  (probably  due  to  his  reading  habit);  someone  who  was 
mischievous  at  times;  a  young  man  who  stood  up  for  himself  and  won;  and  one  who 
sometimes  held  grudges  and  used  his  clever  wit  to  poke  fun  at  those  who  offended 
him.  Kindness  and  diplomacy  can  be  added  to  this  list  of  characteristics.  For  example, 
Stapleton  told  Fortune  that  Lincoln  was  a  "lively  good  hearted  boy.  He  was  kind  in 
sickness."  Brooner  shared  the  following  episode  with  Fortune:  "Three  of  us  boys  had 
been  to  Gentryville.  Coming  back  it  was  getting  dark  and  cold.  A  drunk  man  fell  off 
his  horse.  We  put  him  on  again.  Abe  rode  behind  and  took  care  of  him.  Abe  was  very 
kind-hearted."37 

Elizabeth  Crawford  alluded  to  Lincoln's  diplomacy.  She  told  Fortune  that  when  his 
father  remarried,  Abe's  newly  acquired  stepbrothers  were  "fractious  and  quarrelsome," 
but  Abe  was  always  trying  to  smooth  out  the  troubles  between  them  and  keep  things 
harmonious.  Crawford  added,  "Lincoln  would  never  quarrel  and  would  laugh  others 
out  of  it."38  Brooner  agreed  that  Lincoln  was  "a  peace-maker  among  the  boys."39 

Fortune  found  in  the  southern  Indiana  people  he  interviewed  many  of  the 
characteristics  that  were  distinctive  to  Lincoln:  "There  was  something  of  eye-to-eye 
straightforwardness  and  fine  frankness  and  kindliness  and  courtesy  that  you  meet 
almost  unfailingly  in  these  .  .  .  descendants  of  the  pioneer  settlers  .  .  .  [who  lived] 
where  the  Lincolns  lived  that  you  don't  find  so  commonly  elsewhere."40  Fortune  and 
the  other  Lincoln  Inquiry  researchers  did  important  work  gathering  the  family  stories 
of  these  early  settlers.  As  novelist  Meredith  Nicholson  stated  in  a  letter  to  Iglehart  in 
1923,  "Those  years  the  Lincolns  spent  in  Indiana  certainly  tease  and  taunt  the 
imagination.  I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  all  that  you  have  done  to  illuminate  that 
rather  misty  time  and  place.  Your  .  .  .  Society  has  rendered  state  history  a  valuable 
service,  in  many  ways."41 

John  E.  Iglehart  and  the  Southwestern  Indiana  Historical  Society  realized  the  value 
of  oral  and  family  history  in  determining  the  character  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  his 
environment  in  Indiana.  Iglehart  believed  the  inquiry  was  writing  "the  unwritten  history 


of  Southwestern  Indiana,"  thereby  assuring  that  "the  proper  interpretation  of  the  life 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  from  the  time  he  was  seven  to  the  time  he  was  twenty-one"  could 
be  recorded  and  acknowledged.42 The  interviews  and  material  gathered  by  the  SWIHS 
researchers  validate  Iglehart's  belief.  The  Lincoln  Inquiry  substantiated  Lincoln's  legend 
while  revealing  him  as  a  complex  human  being. 
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This  picture  of  the  Lincoln  home  in  Spencer  County  was  taken  a  few  days  after  Lincoln  was  assassinated 
and  was  given  to  Bess  V.  Ehrmann  in  1937  by  0.  V.  Brown,  a  Lincoln  collector.  Brown  identified  the  people 

in  the  photograph  as  follows:  Back  row,  left  to  right:  Mr.  Kelsey,  harness  maker;  George  Medcalf; 
Mr.  Sanders,  schoolteacher.  Front  row:  Mrs.  Clara  Kelsey  Ball;  Siss  or  Evelyn  Miller;  Mrs.  Kelsey.  According 
to  Brown,  the  "light  one-horse  wagon"  in  the  photograph  was  the  only  one  in  Dale  at  the  time  and  was 
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Lincoln's  Indiana  years 
focus  of  documentary 


■  Events  that  occuiTed 
here,  such  as  mother's 
death,  shaped  his  life, 
filmmaker  maintains. 


Associated  Press 

LINCOLN  CITY,  Ind.  —  The  boy- 
hood years  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
spent  in  Indiana  were  critical  in 
the  development  of  one  of  the  na- 
tion's greatest  presidents,  says  a 
filmmaker  hoping  to  capture  its 
importance. 

David  Grubin  said  histories  of 
Lincoln  that  focus  on  his  years  in 
Kentucky  and  Illinois  while  ignor- 
ing Indiana  are  missing  much  of 
the  story.  Lincoln  lived  in  Spencer 
County  from  the  age  of  7  until  he 
was  21. 

"Not  only  is  it  interesting,  but  it 
was  in  Indiana  that  the  seminal 
formative  event  in  his  life  oc- 
curred," Grubin  said. 

"It's  where  his  mother  died,  and 
that  deeply  affected  him  through- 
out his  life.  He  called  her  his  'angel 
mother,'  and  it's  so  important  for 
anyone  interested  in  Lincoln  to  un- 
derstand what  happened  to  him 
there. 

"The  melancholy  and  depression 
that  followed  him  throughout  his 
life  began  there,  in  Indiana,  and  it 
simply  has  to  be  a  part  of  any  doc- 
umentary about  him." 

The  Indiana  years  are  the  focus 
of  a  six-hour  documentary  Grubin 
is  preparing  for  public  television. 

His  New  York  company,  David 
Grubin  Productions,  came  to  the 
Lincoln  Boyhood  National  Monu- 
ment in  Lincoln  City  for  a  weekend 


Lincoln 


of  filming  sites 
from  Lincoln's 
boyhood.  They 
are  to  be  used  in 
a  "dual-docu- 
mentary" on  the 
lives  of  Lincoln 
and  his  wife, 
Mary  Todd  Lin- 
coln. 

Not  only  did 
the  death  of  Lin- 
coln's mother, 
Nancy,  deeply  affect  him,  but  so 
did  the  remarriage  of  his  father 
and  the  entry  of  his  stepmother, 
Sarah  Bush  Johnson  Lincoln,  into 
the  household. 

"It  was  an  enormous  change  in 
his  life.  She  pulled  the  family  to- 
gether and  was  responsible  for  the 
positive  turn  in  his  life.  She  lifted 
the  depression,  the  melancholy 
and  made  such  a  difference  in  who 
Lincoln  became. 

"Once  she  was  there,  he  began 
to  flourish.  It's  when  he  began 
teaching  himself,  reading  every- 
thing he  could  —  'education  by  lit- 
tles,' as  he  said.  He  didn't  have  a 
broad  education,  but  it  was  deep. 
He  read  in  depth,  especially  the  Bi- 
ble." 

Grubin's  film  crew  visited  the  ar- 
ea in  Lincoln  City  once  before, 
then  returned  to  New  York,  and 
with  Grubin  planned  out  what  was 
to  be  filmed  Friday  night,  today 
and  Sunday. 

"It's  essentially  a  two-day  shoot 
We'll  get  (shots  of)  the  cabin,  some 
of  the  books  he  read  —  especially 
the  Bible,  the  farmland  around  his 
cabin,  and,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant parts,  the  site  of  Lincoln's 
mother's  grave." 


PIONEER  TOOLS 


For  the  early  19th  century  Indiana  pioneer,  the  forests  that  he  moved 
into  were  both  a  blessing  and  a  curse.  The  dense  growth  of  trees  and 
underbrush  were  sometimes  almost  impenetrable  and  clearing  the 
land  for  roads,  homesites,  and  fields  was  a  seemingly  never-ending 
chore.  But  it  was  also  the  forests  that  provided  so  much  of  what  he 
needed.  It  was  from  the  trees  that  he  cut  down  that  he  obtained  logs 
for  his  home  and  the  wood  from  which  he  fashioned  tools,  furniture, 
and  other  utensils  necessary  for  frontier  life.  In  the  process,  he 
acquired  the  ability  to  identify  which  kinds  of  wood  were  best  for 
specific  purposes  and  became  skillful  with  a  variety  of  tools. 

To  understand  how  important  these  tools  were  to  the  pioneers,  we 
must  know  something  about  them  and  how  they  were  used.  Some  of 
the  more  common  are  described  here. 

Axe  -  The  axe  was  the  most  useful  and  valuable  tool  the  pioneer 
owned.  He  could  use  it  to  clear  the  land,  cut  fuel,  build  a  cabin,  and,  if 
necessary,  protect  himself.  But  not  all  axes  were  alike;  their  design 
was  often  dictated  by  their  intended  use.  The  felling  axe,  used  to 
chop  trees  down,  had  a  long  straight  handle  and  a  knife  edge  on  the 
bit  that  would  cut  into  the  tree's  bark.  The  broad  axe  had  a  short  bent 
handle  protruding  outward  from  the  side  of  the  axe  head  and  a  chisel 
point  on  the  bit.  With  these  two  tools,  the  felling  axe  and  the  broad 
axe,  a  pioneer  could  make  a  round  log  into  a  square  beam.  To  do  so, 
he  stood  on  top  of  the  log  and  cut  deep  vertical  cuts  into  it  with  the 
felling  axe.  He  then  walked  along  beside  the  log  and,  using  the  broad 
axe,  "hewed"  it  into  a  square  beam  by  chiseling  away  the  sides.  The 
bent  handle  made  it  possible  to  do  this  without  smashing  fingers 
against  the  log. 

Hammers  -  Because  iron  was  a  scarce  commoditv  on  the  earlv 


frontier,  and  expensive  when  it  could  be  found,  many  pioneers  made 
their  hammers  from  wood.  Heavy  hammers,  used  for  driving  wedges 
into  logs  for  splitting,  were  called  beetles  or  mauls.  Sometimes  these 
mauls  were  made  from  a  single  piece  of  wood  taken  from  the  trunk  of 
a  tree,  usually  a  hickory,  known  for  its  hardness.  One  end  would  be 
left  as  a  large  "head,"  while  the  rest  was  shaped  into  a  handle. 
Smaller  hammers,  called  froe-clubs,  were  used  to  strike  the  knife-like 
wedge  called  a  froe  that  was  used  to  split  shingles.  They,  too,  were 
made  entirely  of  wood. 

Adze  -  The  adze  was  a  sharp  tool  with  its  blade  at  a  right  angle  to  the 
handle.  It  was  used  to  smooth  out  rough  surfaces,  or  to  hollow  out 
wooden  bowls.  Adzes  had  long  or  short  handles  depending  upon  their 
intended  use. 

Froe  -  The  froe  was  a  knife-like  wedge  of  iron  with  a  wooden  handle 
set  at  a  right  angle.  It  was  used  to  "rive"  or  split  shingles.  The  pioneer 
struck  it  with  a  wooden  froe  club  to  drive  it  through  a  block  of  wood 
and  split  off  thinner  pieces  that  could  be  used  as  shingles. 

Drawknife  -  It  derived  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  pioneer  "drew"  it 
toward  himself.  It  was  used  to  taper  the  sides  of  shingles,  to  rough- 
size  the  edges  of  floor  boards  and  rough-trim  paneling  before  planing 
them,  to  fashion  axe,  rake,  and  other  tool  handles,  and  to  make  stool 
legs,  ox  yokes,  pump  handles  and  wheel  spokes.  It  was  often  used 
with  a  shaving  horse  that  was  a  wooden  seat  that  included  a  clamp 
block  and  a  foot  lever.  A  man  sitting  at  the  bench  could  push  on  the 
foot  lever  to  clamp  what  he  was  working  on  under  the  block  and  hold 
it  still. 


AS   A    CHILD 


Sarah  Lincoln,  his  stepmother:  "Abe  was  a  pour 
boy,  and  I  can  say  what  scarcely  one  woman  —  a 
mother  —  can  say  in  a  thousand.  Abe  never  gave 
ine  a  cross  word  or  look,  and  never  refused  to  do 
anything  I  requested  him.  He  was  diligent  for 
knowledge,  he  read  every  book  he  could  lay  his 
hands  on.  When  he  came  across  a  passage  that 
struck  him,  he  would  write  it  down  on  boards  if  he 
had  no  paper  and  keep  it  until  he  did  get  paper. 
Then  he  would  rewrite  it,  look  at  it,  repeat  it."' 


Mathilda  Johnston,  Lincoln  s  stepsister:  "When  my 
father  and  mother  would  go  to  church,  Abe  would 
take  down  the  Bible,  read  a  verse,  give  out  a 
hymn  and  we  would  sing.  Abe  was 
about  15.  He  preached  and  we  would 
do  the  crying.  .  .  " 
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TJi'o  greatest  prophet  could  not  tiave 
fgrctold  when  Abraham  Lincoln  arrived 
in  Indiana  late  In  1816  that  ho  was  des- 
tined to  be  the  most  distinguished  hu- 
man being  who  over  lived  on  Hoosier 
soil. 

Two  horses  carried  Thomas  Lincoln 
apd  his  family  and  household  equipment 
as  they  left  Kentucky  to  muko  thoir  new 
home  among  the  forests  of  Spencer 
county,  this  state.  Little  Abe,  who  was 
in  hie  eighth  year,  rodo  behind  his 
father.  His  mother  and  sister  were 
mounted  on  the  other  horse. 

The  first  Lincoln  home  in  Indiana  was 
a  three-sided  shelter  which  was  utterly 
devoid  of  comfort  and  convenience.  The 
forests  around  were  full  of  wild  animals. 
The  swamps  were  full  of  mosquitoes  and 
frogs.  Death  kirked  in  the  6tagnant 
pools. 

The  Lincoln  family  spent  14  years  In 
Indiana  and  a  crude  frontier  though  it 
seems  to  us,  It  was  anything  but  a  ster- 
ile environment  to  the  keen,  active  mind 
of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

It  was  In  this  state  that  he  made 
many  of  the  contacts  and  received 
many  of  the  impressions  which  deter- 
mined bis  course  in  later  years.  In  fact 
his  etay  in  Indiana  seems  definitely  to 
have  fixed  hie  destiny. 

Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln,  his  mother, 
died  in  ISIS  of  a  mysterious  disease 
»i  liltu  tLc  settlers  called  "milk  sick- 
ness." No  on©  need  be  told  what  a 
deep  impression  that  tragic  event  made 
upon  the   mind  of  a  sensitive  child. 

In  1S19,  near  Christmas  time,  Thomas 
Lincoln  returned  from  Kentucky  with 
a  new.  wife.  Her  name  was  Sarah  Bush 
Johnston.  She  immediately  set  to  work 
to  improve  the  cabin  home,  to  wash  and 
comb  and  dress  the  children,  and  to 
make  lifo  more  pleasant  for  the  entire 
family.  If  there  was  ever  a  woman  who 
brought  glory  to  the  name  of  "step- 
mother" it  was  Sarah  Lincoln. 

But  we  had  almost  forgotten  to  tell 
what  thie  woman,  who  could  not  read, 
brought  with  her.  She  brought  Robin- 
son Crusoe,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Si.nbad 
the  Sailor,  Aesop's  Fables,  and  probably 
a  Bible.  What  a  pleasure  and  a  profit 
these  books  proved  to  bo  for  young  Abo! 

It  was  in  Indiana  that  Abe  began  to 
writ©  compositions  and  poetry,  the  first 
experiments  of  the  author  of  the  letter 
to  Mrs.  Bixby,  the  Gettysburg  Address 
and  the  Second  Inaugural. 

The  first  speakers  ho  heard  were  the 
early  Indiana  preachers.  His  step- 
mother later  declared  that  at  the  ago  of 
15  Abraham  could  come  home  from 
church  and  repeat  almost  word  for  word 
the  eermons  that  he  had  heard. 

About  his  fifteenth  year  he  also 
started  the  practice  of  climbing  on  a 
stump  in  the  field  and  talking  so  enter- 
tainingly that  his  fellow  workers  would 


quit  their  toil  to  come  and  listen.  Hie 
first  preparation  for  the  Cooper 'union 
speech. 

He  obtained  from  some  source,  Grim- 
shaw'e  History  of  the  United  States.  It 
was  the  most  stimulating  history  pub- 
lished at  that  time.  The  first  chapter 
explained  the  advances  which  had  been 
made  in  astronomy,  geography  and  navi- 
gation, before  taking  up  the  discovery 
of  America  and  its  subsequent  develop- 
ment. 

The  boy  also  secured  a  /copy  of  the 
Revised  Laws  of  Indiana  and  read  them 
as  his  first  study  of  the  law.  H©  also 
walked  to  Boonville,  a  distance  of  about 
14  miles,  to  hear  a  brilliant  prosecuting 
attorney  named  John  A.  Brackenrldgo 
speak  before  the  Juries  of  Warrick 
county. 

Ho  used  to  hear  Ratliff  Boone  make 
speeches  as  a  candidate  for  congress 
from  the  Lincoln  district. 

He  was  still  a  resident  of  Indiana 
when  ho  took  his  first  trip  to  New  Or- 
leans on  a  flat  boat.  New  Orleans  was 
tho  largest  city  he  had  ever  §een  and  it 
was  so  far  away  from  home.  Tho  world 
must  be  a  whopper.  That  trip  on  the 
flat  boat  stirred  his  imagination  atid 
made  him  long  to  be  a  part  of  the  great 
world  of   affairs. 

Another  change  of  great  importance 
iu  the  Lincoln  career  took  place  In  In- 
diana. The  Lincolne  were  all  Andy 
Jackson  Democrats,  and  right  proud  of 
their  politics. 

It  was  during  the  years  between  1828- 


1830  that  Henry  Clay,  the  eloquent  Whig 
orator,  began  to  vamp  young  Abe.  away 
from  the  politics  of  bis  fathers. 

William  Jones,  storekeeper  at  Gentry- 
vllle,  was  a  Whig  and  took  the  Louis- 
ville Journal,  which  devoted  much  space 
to  the  speeches  of  Clay.  Lincoln  read 
this  newspaper  which  was  au  ardent 
supporter  of  Clay,  and  the  iutornal  im- 
provement plans  of  the  most  brilliant 
political  leader  of  tho  western  country 
fired   Lincoln   with   enthusiasm. 

Just  a  fortnight  before  the  Lincoln 
family  left  Indiana  to  make  its  home  lu 
Illinois,  Abraham  had  read  lu  tho  Louis- 
ville  Journal  of  tho  great  reply  of  Daniel 
Webster  to  Robert  Y.  Hayuo,  of  South 
Carolina. 

The   idea  of  a   strong   Union — a   new  . 
nationalism — was     in     the     air/    It  was  ! 
rather  a    big    idea.     It    was    refreshing  ' 
and  a  tonic.  It  appealed  to  a  young  man. 
Lincoln  embraced  It. 

In  February,  1S30,  the  year  he  arrived 
at  tho  age  of  21  years,  Illinois  received 
as  her  adopted  son  the  nattve  Kentuck- 
lan,  whom  Indiana  had  done  to  much  to 
prepare   for  hie  destiny.  i 


LINCOLN'S  CHILDHOOD. 


Lincoln  was  about  seven  years  of 
age  when  his  father,  Thomas  Lincoln, 
cut  a  way  through  the  wilderness  of 
Indiana  to  their  new  home  near  Little 
Pigeon  Creek.  At  that  time  this  par- 
ticular part  of  the  state  was  a  rich, 
fertile,  unoccupied  territory  of  tim- 
bered land. 

The  lad  Abraham  and  his  sister 
Sarah  helped  their  father  to  build  a 
temporary  lodging'  known  in  pioneer 
days  as  "a  half-faced  camp.-'  This 
shelter  of  poles  defended  the  family 
on  three  sides  from  the  bitter  weath- 
er, but  left  them  open  to  the  storms 
i.i  front.  In  the  meantime  Thomas 
Lincoln  was  building  a  rough  cabin 
for  their  home,  and  also  clearing  a 
piece  of  ground  for  a  corn  field. 

They  moved  into  the  cabin  before 
it  was  nearly  completed  in  order  that 
some  newly  arrived  Kentucky  friends 
of  theirs  might  have  "the  camp."  A 
year  passed  before  Lincoln  found  time 
to  put  in  the  doors  or  windows  for  his 
time  was  taken  up  in  raising  corn  for 
the  family  and  providing  them  with 
game  from  the  forest. 

In  an  open  space  almost  adjoining 
their  lodging  were  many  deer  licks 
where  a  deer  could  be  obtained  that 
would  furnish  meat  for  a  week  and 
material  for  breeches  and  shoes.  At 
that  time  the  settlers  dressed  in  deer 
skin  garments. 

The  furniture  of  the  Lincoln  cabin 
consisted  of  a  few  three-legged  stools, 
a  bedstead  made  of  poles  stuck  be- 
tween the  logs  in  the  angle  of  the 
cabin,  the  outside  corner  depending 
for  support  on  a  crotched  stick  driven 
into  the  ground;  the  table,  a  hewed 
log  standing  on  four  legs,  a  pot,  ket- 
tle and  skillet,  and  a  few  tin  and  pew- 
ter dishes  were  all  the  furniture. 
When  the  child  Abraham  went  to  bed 
at  night,  he  climbed  a  ladder  of  wood- 
en pins  driven  into  the  logs  to  reach 
his  bed  of  leaves  in  the  loft. 

The  cry  of  night  hawks,  owls  and 
all  kinds  of  feathered  game  haunted 
the  dense  forest  day  and  night.  Hun- 
gry bears  and  other  wild  animals 
added  ferocity  to  the  wild  region. 

Malaria  lurked  in  the  rank  woods 
and  no  settler,  because  of  lack  of 
wholesome  living,  was  immune  from 
an  epidemic.  In  the  autumn  of  1S18 
litle  Abraham's  mother.  Nancy  Hanks 
Lincoln,  fell  a  victim  of  a  frightful 
pestilence  and  left  this  child  of  his- 
tory a  half  orphan.  Coffins  for  the 
dead  were  made  out  of  green  lumber 
cut  with  a  whip-saw,  and  laid  away 
in  a  clearing  of  the  forest.  Her  sor- 
rowing son  grieved  that  there  were 
no  ceremonial  rites  at  her  burial,  and 
was  not  content  until  some  months 
later  he  was  able  to  bring  a  wander- 
ing preacher  to  the  settlement,  to 
preach  a  funeral  sermon  over  her 
grave,  now  wrapped  in  a  pall  of  snow. 

A  stone  erected  over  the  site  of  the 
grave   by   Studebaker  of   South   Bend, 

Indiana,  bears  this  inscription,  "Xanc 


Hanks  Lincoln,  -Mother  of  President 
Lincoln,  died  October  5,  A.  D.,  ISIS, 
aged  35  years,  erected  by  a  friend  of 
her  martyred  son,  1879." 

Lincoln's  stepmother  was  an  honest, 
energetic  Christian  woman.  Under 
her  management  doors  and  windows 
were  put  in  the  cabin  and  her  virile 
influence  inspired  her  husband  to  be 
more  industrious  and  thrifty. 

Lincoln  was  once  asked  what  he 
remembered  about  the  war  with  Great 
Britain.  His  reply  foreshadowed  the 
man's  generosity,  •'Nothing  but  this. 
1  had  been  fishing  one  day  and  caught 
a  little  fish  which  I  was  taking  home. 
I  met  a  soldier  in  the  road,  and  hav- 
ing been  always  told  at  home  that  we 
must  be  good  to  the  soldiers,  1  gave 
him  my  fish." 
— .Miss    Z.    Irene    Davis    in    Weslevan 

Methodist. 


When  Lincoln  Was 
A  Boy 

-HiLDEKH  nowadays  who  fling  them- 

™Xn  c    twlSght  and  prepare  to  listen 
to    their    favorite    plays    and    stone 
^l^ow  differs  the  boyhood 
,,V  Abraham  Lincoln,  back  in  thejndi- 
anft  fronSr    in   1817    or   thereabouts. 

A     In    1817    when    Abe    was   8    years 
.3d      is  father  put  an  axe  into  his  hand 

CI   And  when  the  cabin  was  completed 

Sere  it  stood,  four  walls  and  a  roof, 

^^m  house  eighteen  feet  square 

"laV  aster  ran  up  the  outside  Inside 
STSfdoS  was  but  a  hole  not  high 
r!  rSy-le^esVas6  Abe'sVd 

[5at  canie   in   through   chinks   in   the 
roof. 

fl     And    the    distance    to   the    nearest 
Shool  was  another  thing-nine  miles 
exact  V  At.e  and  his  sister  Sarah  had 
to    wlk    both    going    and    coming  - 
eighteen  miles  a  day  to  go  to  school^ 

£^%^^<& 

seemed    a    precious    thing    to    the    boj 

Lincoln? 

O    By  the  time  he  was  17,  Abe  was 

SlnV     a     man's      work -using     th 

strength  of  his  hard  muscl es  and Ual 
body  to  swing  an  axe  in  the  timber 
every  day.  Sometimes  he  lured  out  as 
a  farm  hand,  thus  he  earned  his  board, 
!, othes  and  lodgings.  He  helped  far- 
mers, too,  with  butchering,  and  the) 
paid  him  31  cents  a  day. 
CI  Money  was  scarce  in  those  days. 
flams  of  venison,  slabs  of  bacon,  even 


,   .,,.  i       0f     whiskey     were     used     as 

nioneer    women    could    not    maite 
home,    or    that    the    pioneer    families 
could  not  do  without. 

for  this  kind  of  work. 

j^and^toLe  their  money,  „ 

those  days,  to  be  .^^'"''Xr  day- 
spent  it,  to  set  it  as.de  tor  a  later  aay 
wMen  it  would  come  n  handy  tor 
something  they  especially  needed  In 
those  days  everyone  had  to  b    umra 

to  struggle  tor. 


THE  BOY  LINCOLN. 

I  from  The  Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

Lincoln's  early  youth  was  spent  in  Spencer 
Countv  Intl.,  above  Rockport,,  a  beautiful  little 
dty  crowning  the  abrupt  cliffs  which  frown  over 
■thoOWoUvcr  He  was  faithful  and  mdustnous. 
but  the  re  was  in  him  a  latent  indolence  which  made 
him  fond  it  taking  his  rod  to  fish,  01 _wrth  h« igun 
upon  his  shoulder,  he  would  .roam  in  March  of  ftune 
over  the  long,  low  hils  bursting  with  red  clay.  There 
•  re  liv inga l  present  several  cud  citizens  who  knew 
Lincoln  well  at  thai  tune.  Ho  was  thoughtful,  and 
n  mv  expeditions  probably  (rave  him  plenty  of 

opportuiiity  to  indulge  his  meditative  facuUu-s.  The 
description  of  his  appearance  then:  bulo«.lMk 
legs  midcr  an  awkward  body  ;  his  h«melv  face  upon 
which  the  prominent  nose  stood  like  a  handle ;  his 
lmghair  dangling  upon  his  shoulders,  bring  upm- 
staiitlv  the  picture  «.t  Icnabod  Crane  in  the  twilight 
stealiuVove?th0  hills  of  Sleepy  Hollow  to  pay  his 
court  to  Frauelein  Katnna  Von  lassel. 

Theeufbry,,  statesman  was  full  of  spirit  and  fond 
ot  mad  pranks.  Oue  old  gentleman  ™  Kockport 
Uvea  to  tell  of  the  last  time  he  saw  Lincoln,  tie 
was  visiting  the  Lincoln  homestead,  and  as  he  was 
coming  awav  they  found  a  trespassing  cow  hang- 
n m  about  the  gate.  The  cow  had  given  the  Lin- 
coln* much  annoyance  by  entering  their  garden  and 
committing  depredations.  Young  Abe  was  dressed 
mT.no  jeans,  without  any  coat,  as  it  was  summer 
time,  and  on  his  head  he  wore  a  kro^-hnmmed 
whitVi  straw  hat  part  of  which  was  cracked  ami 
broken?  Finding  Ve  cow  standing  hvpocntica.ly 
meek  at  the  gate,  young  Abe  leaped  astride  of  her 
hack  and  digging  his  bare  heels  into  her  sides,  the 
as  ,mis  ed  a  nmaf  broke  away  down  the  road  in  a 
lumbering  gallop.  "  The  last  i  saw  ol  Abe  Lincoln, 
he  old  gentleman  relates  fondly,  "be  was  swing- 
ing his  hat.  shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice  and 
gaTlopping  down  the  road   ou    that    thunderstruck 

C°ln  the  old  country  church  near  the  Lincoln  place 

is  a  pulpit  which  was  made  by  Abe  Lincoln  ami  his 
lather.  There  is  a  bookcase  in  the  Lvausviilo  Cus- 
tom House  made  by  the  same  carpenters  and  taken 
there  lor  preservation.  Near  where  the  old  house 
stood  is  ^dilapidated  corn-crib  with  rail  door  t  e 
rails  for  which  were  split  by  young  Lmcqlu.  Last 
fall  a  monument  was  raised  over  Nancy __iucoin  s 
crave  tlirou-h  the  efforts  of  General  Vaatch.  of 
Oi&tfcltM  aplain  slab  with  a  plain  inscnp- 
Hon.  ________ — 


LINCOLN'S    CHILDHOOD 


It  Is  told  of  Lincoln  that  while  still 
*  little  boy  of  7  he  untiringly  and 
with  great  pains  cut  splcewood 
boughs  to  burn  In  the  open  fireplace, 
to  make  a  pleasant  perfume  and  a 
bright  light  while  his  mother  read 
stories  to  him'  and  his  sister  from 
the  Bible  and  "The  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress." 

Lincoln  had  a  great  love  for  dumb 
animals.  TearB  of  Indignation  often 
sprang  to  the  tender-hearted  boy's 
eyes  when  he  saw  his  fellows  111- 
treatlng  helpless  animals.  One  day 
he  saw  several  of  them  putting  live 
coals  on  the  back  of  a  mud  turtle 
with  a  shingle.  He  snatched  tho 
Bhlngle  from  the  hand  of  one  of  the 
mischievous  boys,  knocked  off  the 
coals  with  It  and  then  began  to  pun- 
ish the  lad  for  his  cruelty.  Lincoln's 
first  writing  in.  school  was  *n  defense. 
of  dumb  animals. 


Abe  and  Indiana  Trees. 


By   SAMUEL  B.   PETTENGILL 


THERE  ARE  NOT  MANY 
places  now  where  virgin  timber 
stands  untouched  by  ax  or  saw. 
One  such  place  is  Turkey  Run 
State  Park  in  Indiana.  I  was  there 
one  September.  It  told  me  some- 
thing about  Lincoln. 

Toward  midnight  I  went  in  the 
woods  alone  far  from  sight  or 
sound  of  the  nearest  human  being. 
A  huge  harvest  moon  in  a  cloud- j 
less  sky  s.nt  long  pencils  of  light 
down  through  the  foliage  of  the 
forest.  The  gigantic  tulip  trees  and' 
sycamores  stood  in  a  hush  of  at-] 
tention  as  if  listening  for  the  re- 
motest whisper  from  earth  or  sky. 
They  reached  almost  as  high  as 
an  eight-story  building  before  send- 
ing off  their  lowest  branches.  The 
massive  trunks,  glistening  in  the 
moonlight,  seemed  like  the  col- 
umns of  some  temple  of  the 
Egyptians  where  men  worshipped 
40  centuries  ago. 


A  CURIOUS  SENSATION  CAME 
over  me.  I  felt  my  utter  insignifi- 
cance—the merest  speck  in  space, 
ajid  yet.  with  that  feeling  of  little- 
ness, another  quite  different.  It 
seemed  that  I  could  reach  up  past 
that  leafy  ceding  to  the  quiet 
stars;  that  I  could  reach  down 
through  the  cool  earth  to  the  roots 
of  those  Titans  of  the  forest  as 
they  sought  and  found  the  sap  of 
their  sustenance. 

The  patience  of  the  stars,  the 
calmness  of  the  sleeping  earth,  the 
massive  strength  of  those  mighty 
trees,  the  clean  tang  of  the  mid- 
night air— all  these  entered  through 
some  window  I  did  not  know  I  had. 


have  lost  something  in  this  age  of 
brick  and  steel  and  concrete.  Not 
so    in   1816.    Trees    made    the    flat 
boat  that  gave  safe  passage  across 
the  Ohio  to  little  Abe  and  his  sis- 
ter Sarah,  to  his  father  and  Nancy 
Hanks.    Trees     made    the    ••half- 
faced"  cabin— open  on  one  side  to 
the     bleak     weather— where    they 
spent    their    first    Indiana    winter. 
Trees  fed  the  fire  that  gave  them 
warmth,   and  lighted  the   pages  of 
the  Bible.    Trees   made   for   them 
their   bed   of    leaves.    Trees    gave 
ithcm  the  sugar  of  the  maples,  the 
!  brown  nuts  of  autumn.  Trees  drove 
out  the  mosquitoes  with  their  pun- 
gent  log-fire    smoke.    Trees    drove 
back    the    wolf    and    the    panther 
with  their  glowing  pine  knots.  Yes, 
and    trees    made    for    them    crude 
chairs,  tables,  beds,  ax-helves,  ox- 
yokes,  cradles,  coffins.  Little  Abe 
with  a  whipsaw  helped  fashion  one 
of  these  pioneer  coffins.  In  its  em- 
brace a  pioneer  woman  went  "over 
Jordan." 
Trees  were  friendly  things  .  .  . 
And  then  I  thought  of  how  little 
schooling  the  world  has  said  Lin- 
coln had— little  Abe  and  Sister  Sal- 
ly  tramping    hand    in    hand    over 
rough  trails  to  school— four  miles 
and  back— eight  miles  a  day.  Not 
much  schooling  there  for  two  lit- 
tle children. 


AND  THEN.  AS  I  STOOD 
there,  I  thought  of  Lincoln  when 
he  was  a  little  boy  in  Indiana  . 
It  occurred  to  me,  with  a  signifi- 
cance I  had  never  realized,  that 
when  he  was  a  lad  it  was  primeval 
forest  everywhere,  not  at  Turkey 
Run  alone;  that  every  night  when 
he  was  a  little  boy  and  everywhere 
when  he  was  aione  in  the  woods, 
he  must  have  sensed  those  same 
impalpable  presences;  that  what 
was  to  me  an  unforgettable  hour 
was  to  him  the  constant  compan- 
ionship of  all  his  impressionable 
years. 

The    friendliness    of    trees!    We 


BUT  SUDDENLY  I  FELT  LESS 
sorry  for  Abraham  Lincoln.  Every- 
where he  went  were  trees  of  the 
i primeval  forest— tulips,  sycamores, 
ioaks,  elms,  maples,  beeches,  wal- 
nuts. Everywhere  that  sense  of 
I  peace,  that  feeling  of  being  close 
|to  God.  And  I  knew  then  that  the 
statement  in  the  books  that  Lin- 
coln had  little  schooling  was  false, 
that  he  was  at  school  many  and 
many  an  hour  when  the  boy  of 
today  is  teacherless,  learning  the 
patience  and  the  strength  and  the 
toughness  and  tenderness  of  trees, 
a  lesson  from  the  great  Book  of 
Life  that  never  needs  revision. 

r  understood  better  then  the  say- 
Sing  of  the  pioneers— "The  cowards 
never  started  aiid  the  weak  never 
arrived."  I  understood  the  "rail- 
splitter"  better  and  America  bet- 
ter in  tlie  big  timber  at  Turkey 
Run. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

Lincoln  was  born  in  Kentucky,  Febru- 
ary 12,  1809.  He  did  not  have  much 
schooling,  but  went  to  work  very  young. 
One  day  when  Abe  was  five  years  old 
he  was  bringing  home  some  fish,  which 
he  had  caught,  when  ho  saw  a  soldier  and 
gave  them  all  to  him.  One  of  Lincoln's 
schoolmates,  Austin  Gollaher,  was  visit- 
ing him  one  Sunday.  While  the  mothers 
were  talking  the  hoys  slipped  away  on 
a  partridge  hunt.  The  creek  was  swollen 
and  In  trying  to  cross  it  on  a  log  Abe 
fell  in  and  was  nearly  drowned.  Austin 
round  a  pole  and  fished  him  out,  but  had 
to  roll  him  on  the  ground  and  pummeled 
him   before  he  was  all   right. 

They  were  afraid  to  go  home  with  the'.r 
Sunday  clothes  wet  so  they  took  them  off 
and  dried  them  in  the  sun.  Austin  prom- 
ised not  to  tell  what  had  happened  and 
he  did  not  tell  until  long  after  Lincoln 
ivas  shot. 

When  Abe  was  a  mere  lad  he  earned 
his  Hrst  dollar  with  a  boat  he  owned. 
Two  men  who  had  missed  a  steamer 
asked  Abe  if  he  would  take  them  and 
their  trunks  to  it.  He  did  it  and  in  re- 
turn the  men  each  gave  him  a  silver  half 
dollar. 

Lincoln  became  a  soldier,  postmaster, 
surveyor  and  lawyer. 

The  people  now  knew  that  he  was  an 
honest  and  upright  man,  so  they  elected 
him  President.  He  freed  the  slaves  of 
the  South  by  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation. 

Lincoln  was  re-elecied  President,  but 
was  shot  in  Ford's  Theater,  Washington, 
April  14,   1865,  by  John   Wilkes   Booth. 

The   whole   country   mourned   his   death. 

FLOVD  TRUMAN  PRESTON  (age  13). 


IN   CAMP  AND   CABIN 


HOMAS  LINCOLN  built  a  flatboat  and  started  on  ahead  of  his  little 
family  to  reconnoiter.  He  found  a  place  which  he  thought  suited  their 
purpose  on  Prairie  Fork  of  Pigeon  Creek,  in  Spencer  County,  Indiana. 
Then  he  went  back,  where  a  rough  trail  had  been  blazed,  and,  in  due 
time  reached  the  old  home  in  Kentucky,  a  journey  of  about  one  hun- 
dred miles.  Loading  his  family  and  the  few  effects  he  had  left  in  Ken- 
tucky on  two  horses,  Thomas  and  his  family  "packed  through  to 
Posey's,"  a  place  on  the  Ohio,  near  Troy,  in  Perry  County,  Indiana,  where  he  had  left 
the  furniture  and  other  property  on  his  first  trip.  Here  they  hired  a  wagon,  loaded  it 
and  went  on  their  way  toward  Pigeon  Creek,  camping  and  cooking  at  night.  It  was 
slow  traveling,  for  the  father  had  often  to  clear  a  road  for  the  team  with  an  ax. 

When  they  arrived  at  Prairie  Fork  they  had  to  camp  out  while  building  a  hut  to  live 
in.  Thomas  Lincoln  put  an  ax  into  the  hands  of  little  Abe,  who  then  began  uncon- 
sciously to  hew  his  way  to  the  presidency.  They  first  built  a  half-faced  camp  or  shed 
made  of  poles,  enclosed  on  three  sides  only,  like  a  horse-shed.  Under  this  poor  shelter 
they  lived  a  year,  when  Thomas,  with  the  help  of  his  seven-year-old  son,  had  succeeded 
in  erecting  a  one-room  log  cabin  about  fourteen  feet  square,  no  more  commodious  or 
comfortable  than  the  poor  hovels  they  had  left  behind  them 
in  Kentucky.  Although  Thomas  Lincoln  was  a  carpenter 
and  cabinetmaker  his  cabin  had  neither  door  nor  window. 
Of  course  he  had  much  to  do  in  clearing  land  and  hunting  the 
game  on  which  the  family  subsisted.  In  these  days,  when  hunt- 
ing seemed  such  a  necessity,  Abraham  Lincoln  did  not  like  gun- 
ning. He  was  too  tender-hearted  to  kill  even  legitimate  game. 
In  the  odd  little  autobiography  he  wrote  for  a  friend,  many  years 
after  this,  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote  of  himself  in  the  third  person : 

"A  few  days  before  the  completion  of  his  eighth  year,  in  the 
absence  of  his  father,  a  flock  of  wild  turkeys  approached  the  new 
log  cabin;  and  Abraham,  with  a  rifle  gun,  standing  inside,  shot 
through  a  crack  and  killed  one  of  them.  He  has  never  since 
pulled  the  trigger  on  any  larger  game."  *■.  *"  S^Si^  ^ 


LIFE  ON   KNOB   CREEK 


M  l       Creek    learning  to  walk,  play- 
ANCY'S  boy  baby"  grew  up  in  the  cabin  at. **■£       •  birds  and  rabblts> 

Aing  with  flowers  and  heme,  down^by the «m yearg  oW  hc  mus    h 

like    any    other    backwoods    baby.     When  "  removed    with    him    to    Knob 

been  haypPy  when  his   father,   "£*£?,£?  £%*    the    land    might    be    a 
Creek,  a  dozen  miles  distant  ^ -   JJ^J    was    tired    of    carpenter 
little   better   for   farming.     ^.^J  it  to  do  aroUnd  Nolen  Creek. 
.._ k  _,       work    or  he  could  get  very  little  of  it  to  a  tQ    Zechanah 

IS^^^1  At  Kncb   Creek  little  Abe    went    with    bis    sister    XO  ^  ^ 

d  olaved  with  1  boy  named  Austin   Gollaher,  who  lived  to  be  a  very  ^  §  baby 

fomteeyii  osatnthT  little  Jncoln  boy  from  ^-ng  in  the  c^ red,    I.  ^^  and  sistcr  ^ 

wgas  all  done,  she  used  to  insttnc    an     enter*  ^  ^  ^ 

sessed.     In  order  ^J^^XJ^U  bushes  to  make  a  bright  Are  and        V       tftiQQ 
h*  was    would  go  out  and  cut  spice  w  \     |tyli«i;  >?-?.&» 

JeC;tWsW?  for  them  all  to  en    y  tageth^  ^   ^   ^         \«S«fflgg 

The   boy    was   sometimes   sen t 0   mill  ^   ^  ^S^a^V^P 

father  by   dropping   corn   and  doing  a  boy's  ^  once  told  .^,  ,  ^_\ 

That  he  went  fishing  occasionally  is  shown     y  y  g 

-jaw: .™ 9n  ri  r  »--««    - 

us  *"%'  s « *- ~  -  -  *  *°°d  ,o  ,h'  s°,di"5' 

I  gave  him  my  fish."  disapproved  of  slavery  in  Kentucky 

Lincoln  once  stated  that  his  father  ms  VV  Sute  when 

mitted  as  a  State  that  year,  1816. 


"  1  gave  him  coy  f'«h ' 


LONG-FORGOTTEN  RECORD  SHOWS 
LINCOLN'S  OHIO  RIVER  CROSSING 


CANNELTON,  Ind.,  June  1  (A. P.)— Lincoln  biographers  and  his- 
torians who  have  been  baffled  by  the  problem  of  just  where  Thomas 
Lincoln  and  his  family  crossed  the  Ohio  river  from  Kentucky  into  In- 
diana, find  its  long  deferred  solution  in  a  document  just  found  by  Oscar 
C.  Minor,  circuit  judge  in  the  Perry  circuit  Courthouse  here,  bound  as 
an  insert  in  a  deed  book. 

Under  date  of  August  20,  1866,  Jacob  Weatherholt,  Jr.,  then  age 
seventy-one,  writes:  "My  father,  Jacob  Weatherholt,  Sr.,  ferried  Thomas 
Lincoln  and  his  family,  his  wife  Nancy,  daughter  Sarah  and  son 
Abraham,  age  eight,  on  their  way  from  the  hills  of  Kentucky  to  Indiana. 
They  had  a  yoke  of  oxen,  a  cow,  a  cart  and  some  camping  outfit. 
They  went  by  canoe  and  raft  of  logs  from  what  is  Clover  Creek,  Ky., 
and  camped  overnight  on  land  I  now  own,  and  next  day  made  their 
way  down  the  Indiana  banks  of  the  Ohio  by  Indian  trails  and  paths, 
camping  the  second  night  at  Rock  Island,  where  General  Lafayette  was 
wrecked  in  1825." 

This  document,  entered  at  the  time  by  William  P.  Drumb,  recorder, 
has  a  duplicate  in  the  possession  of  Jacob  Weatherholt,  Jr.'s,  grandson, 
Clarence  C.  Leaf,  who  owns  part  of  the  land  described  and  operates  a 
ferry  between  his  home  at  Tobinsport  and  the  Kentucky  town  of  Clover- 
port,  just  where  his  great-grandfather  ferried  the  Lincolns  across. 
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The  sculptor  of  the  Lincoln  trail 
tablets,  George  Honig  of  Evansville, 
was  mentioned  in  this  column  yester- 
day. The  history  of  his  family  illus- 
trates the  way%  in  which  the  Ohio 
river  towns  were  settled  in  the  early 
days.  His  father,  who  is  living  at 
the  age  of  92,  was  born  in  Baden, 
was  early  left  an  orphan  and  came 
to  this  country  when  16  years  of  age. 
He  worked  two  years  at  the  cabinet- 
maker's trade  in  New  York  and  then 
came  out  to  Rockport,  Ind.  His  wife 
came  to  America  when  8  years  old. 
Her  father  had  sold  all  his  posses- 
sions in  Germany,  realizing  from 
rare  wines,  laces,  etc.,  the  equivalent 
of  $10,000  in  our  money,  which  sum 
he  placed  in  a  small  wooden  trunk 
and  with  his  family  set  sail  for  the 
new  world.  His  wife  was  personal 
custodian  of  this  treasure  and  the 
family  tradition  is  that  she  sat  upon 
the  trunk  all  the  way  down  the  Ohio 
river  by  flatboat  to  Evansville  where 
her  husband  made  his  first  home  in 
Indiana. 

In  his  search  for  material  concern- 
ing the  Lincoln  family  in  Spencer 
county,  Mr.  Honig  recalled  that  a 
former  citizen  of  Spencer  county  who 
now  lives  in  Kcnnett,  Mo.,  had,  in 
the  early  nineties,  interviewed  some 
pioneer  Spencer  county  citizens  con- 
cerning their  memories  of  the  Lin- 
colns  and  wrote  to  him  for  the  mate- 
rial. Unfortunately,  Mr.  Masterson 
had  lost  much  of  his  material  and 
time  had  dimmed  his  memory  of 
them,   but  he  recounted  a  few  inci- 

dents-      \  ^-V^aM^xftA 

One  of  these  was  the  interview 
with  John  Tuley.  "John  Tuley  was 
over  85  years  of  age,  I  think,  when 
I  saw  him,"  wrote  Mr.  Masterson, 
"and  he  lived  south  of  Gentryville  a 
little  distance.  He  said  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  older  than  he,  but  that 
they  were  playmates.  He  said  Lin- 
coln was  at  the  Tuley  house  once  in 
the  early  winter.  It  was  very  cold 
and  the  ground  was  covered  with 
deep  snow.  He  said  he  and  Abe  had 
set  some  traps  in  the  woods  two  or 
three  hundred  yards  from  the  house. 
They  wanted  to  go  out  to  the  traps, 
but  they  were  barefooted  and  were 
afraid  they  would  freeze  their  feet. 
He  said  they  finally  figured  out  a 
plan.  Each  got  two  thick  clapboards 
and  stood  them  up  before  the  roar- 
ing fire  in  the  fireplace  and  let  them 
get  hot  clear  through.  Then  they 
wrapped  them  up  in  a  cloth  and 
raced  through  the  snow  to  the  traps 
and  stood  on  the  boards  while  they 
robbed  and  baited  the  traps.  He 
said  they  had  to  stop  once  or  twice, 
going  back  to  warm  their  feet,  but 
they   did  not  get  frostbitten. 


"I  asked  Uncle  John  why  they  did 
not  wear  shoes  and  boots  in  such 
cold  weather  and  he  said  because 
they  did  not  have  any.  In  those  days, 
he  continued,  traveling  shoemakers 
made  all  the  shoes  for  the  whole 
community,  sometimes  miles  in  ex- 
tent. The  cobbler  would  start  at  one 
end  of  the  community  and  work  his 
way  down.  He  booted  and  shoed 
the  whole  family  in  each  place,  and 
his  progress  was  pretty  slow.  The 
first  families  visited  got  their  foot- 
wear early  in  the  fall  and  wore  them 
out  before  spring.  The  last  custom- 
ers might  not  get  shod  until  almost 
Christmas  or  New  Year's  and  their 
shoes  carried  them  through  the 
spring  thaw.  It  was  an  equitable 
arrangement.  I  asked  Uncle  John  if 
Abe  were  different  from  the  other 
boys,  and  he  said,  'No,  except  he 
was  mighty  strong  and  was  always 
reading  when  he  could  get  any 
books." 

Another  person  interviewed  by  Mr. 
Masterson  was  "Aunt"  Elizabeth 
Hesson,  who  claimed  to  be  one  of 
Lincoln's  "sweethearts,"  at  least, 
says  the  interviewer,  "his  first  regu- 
lar 'company.'  "  "My  recollection  is 
she  lived  some  distance  south  and 
west  of  Lincoln  City.  She  was  about 
So  when  I  saw  her,  well  preserved, 
with  an  active  mind  and  not  at  all 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  Lincoln 
,had  been  her  'beau.'  She  talked  free- 
ly of  him,  as  she  would  have  done 
about  any  country  boy  she  had 
known  in  her  youth. 

"My  recollection  is  that  she  first 
met  Lincoln  at  Little  Pigeon  Baptist 
Church.  She  was  sitting  on  a  split 
log  or  'puncheon'  bench  toward  the 
back  of  the  church,  and  Lincoln 
came  in  and  sat  down  by  her.  She 
shared  her  songbook  with  him  and 
in  a  way  young  people  had  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  and  still  have,  they 
got  acquainted.  After  the  long  ser- 
mon was  over  Abe  asked  to  see  her 
home,  and  she  agreed.  They  walked 
out  of  the  little  clearing  along  the 
woodspath  a  hundred  yards  or  so, 
and  sat  down  on  a  log  and  took  off 
their  shoes  and  Abe  carried  both 
pairs.  Shoe  leather  had  to  last  a 
long  time  in  those  days.  They  trudged 
along  barefooted  three  or  four  miles 
to  her  home.  The  old  lady  smiled 
at  the  recollection,  for  Abe  lived  two 
or  three  miles  the  other  side  of  the 
church  and  he  had  not  known  where 
she  lived  when  he  asked  to  see  her 
home.  He  stayed  to  dinner,  and  no 
doubt  did  ample  justice  to  it."  This 
is  plausible,  all  but  the  songbook 
part.  I  doubt  very  much  if  the  con- 
.  gregation  of  Little  Pigeon  Church 
I  had  any  songbooks  at  this  time. 
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"He  worked  for  me,"  testifies  the  latter,  "but  was  always 
reading  and  thinking.  I  used  to  get  mad  at  him  for  it.  I  say  he 
was  awful  lazy.  He  would  laugh  and  talk — crack  his  jokes  and 
tell  stories  all  the  time;  didn't  love  work  half  as  much  as  his  pay. 
He  said  to  me  one  day  that  his  father  taught  him  to  work;  but 
he  never  taught  him  to  love  it." 

His  chief. delight  during  the  day,  if  unmolested,  was  to  lie  down 
under  the  shade  of  some  inviting  tree  to  read  and  study.     At  night, 


Lying  on  his  stomach  in  front  of  tne  open  fireplace. 

lying  on  his  stomach  in  front  of  the  open  fireplace,  with  a  piece  of 
charcoal  he  would  cipher  on  a  broad  wooden  shovel.  When  the 
latter  was  covered  over  on  both  sides  he  would  take  his  father's 
drawing-knife  or  plane  and  shave  it  off  clean,  ready  for  a  fresh  supply 
of  inscriptions  the  next  day.  He  often  moved  about  the  cabin  with 
a  piece  of  chalk,  writing  and  ciphering  on  boards  and  the  flat  sides 
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of  hewn  logs.  When  every  bare  wooden  surface  had  been  rilled 
with  his  letters  and  ciphers  he  would  erase  them  and  begin  anew. 
Thus  it  was  always ;  and  the  boy  whom  dull  old  Thomas  Lincoln  and 
rustic  John  Romine  conceived  to  be  lazy  was  in  reality  the  most 
tireless  worker  in  all  the  region  around  Gentry ville.  His  step- 
mother told  me  he  devoured  everything  in  the  book  line  within  his 
reach.  If  in  his  reading  he  came  across  anything  that  pleased  his 
fancy,  he  entered  it  down  in  a  copy-book — a  sort  of  repository  in 
which  he  was  wont  to  store  everything  worthy  of  preservation. 

"  Frequently,  "  relates  his  stepmother,  "  he  had  no  paper  to  write 
his  pieces  down  on.  Then  he  would  put  them  in  chalk  on  a  board 
or  plank,  sometimes  only  making  a  few  signs  of  what  he  intended  to 
write.  When  he  got  paper  he  would  copy  them,  always  bringing 
them  to  me  and  reading  them.  He  would  ask  my  opinion  to 
what  he  had  read,  and  often  explained  things  to  me  in  his  plain 
language. " 

■  He  kept  the  Bible  and  "^Esop's  Fables"  always  within  reach, 
and  read  them  over  and  over  again.  These  two  volumes  furnished 
him  with  the  many  figures  of  speech  and  parables  which  he  used 
with  such  happy  effect  in  his  later  and  public  utterances 

No  one  had  a  more  retentive  memory.  If  he  read  or  heard  a 
good  thing  it  never  escaped  him.  His  powers  of  concentration  were 
intense.  .  .  .  His  thoughtful  and  investigating  mind  dug  down 
after  ideas,  and  never  stopped  till  bottom  facts  were  reached.  With 
such  a  mental  equipment  the  day  was  destined  to  come  when  the 
world  would  need  the  services  of  his  intellect  and  heart.  That  he 
was  equal  to  the  great  task  when  the  demand  came  is  but  another 
striking  proof  of  the  grandeur  of  his  character. 

Hcrndon  s  Lincoln,  William  H.  Herndon  and  Jesse  W.  Weik,  Vol.  I,  page  38. 

President  Lincoln's  Story  of  His  First  Dollar 

Note. — This  oft-told  story  can  not  be  exactly  as  Lincoln  related  it,  for  the  family  never  raised 
produce  enough  to  take   down   the  river  to  sell. — W.  W. 

"Seward,  "  he  said,  "did  you  ever  hear  how  I  earned  my  first 
dollar?" 

"No,  "  I  replied. 

"Well,"  replied  he,  "I  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
belonged,  as  you  know,  to  what  they  called  down  South  thevscrubs ' ; 
people  who  do  not  own  land  and  slaves,  and  are  nobodv  there ;  but 
we  had  succeeded  in  raising,  chiefly  by  my  labor,  sufficient  produce, 
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of  hewn  logs.  When  every  bare  wooden  surface  had  been  filled 
with  his  letters  and  ciphers  he  would  erase  them  and  begin  anew. 
Thus  it  was  always ;  and  the  boy  whom  dull  old  Thomas  Lincoln  and 
rustic  John  Romine  conceived  to  be  lazy  was  in  reality  the  most 
tireless  worker  in  all  the  region  around  Gentryville.  His  step- 
mother told  me  he  devoured  everything  in  the  book  line  within  his 
reach.  If  in  his  reading  he  came  across  anything  that  pleased  his 
fancy,  he  entered  it  down  in  a  copy-book — a  sort  of  repository  in 
which  he  was  wont  to  store  everything  worthy  of  preservation. 

"  Frequently,  "  relates  his  stepmother,  "  he  had  no  paper  to  write 
his  pieces  down  on.  Then  he  would  put  them  in  chalk  on  a  board 
or  plank,  sometimes  only  making  a  few  signs  of  what  he  intended  to 
write.  When  he  got  paper  he  would  copy  them,  always  bringing 
them  to  me  and  reading  them.  He  would  ask  my  opinion  to 
what  he  had  read,  and  often  explained  things  to  me  in  his  plain 
language. " 

■  He  kept  the  Bible  and  "./Esop's  Fables"  always  within  reach, 
and  read  them  over  and  over  again.  These  two  volumes  furnished 
him  with  the  many  figures  of  speech  and  parables  which  he  used 
with  such  happy  effect  in  his  later  and  public  utterances 

No  one  had  a  more  retentive  memory.  If  he  read  or  heard  a 
good  thing  it  never  escaped  him.  His  powers  of  concentration  were 
intense.  .  .  .  His  thoughtful  and  investigating  mind  dug  down 
after  ideas,  and  never  stopped  till  bottom  facts  were  reached.  With 
such  a  mental  equipment  the  day  was  destined  to  come  when  the 
world  would  need  the  services  of  his  intellect  and  heart.  That  he 
was  equal  to  the  great  task  when  the  demand  came  is  but  another 
striking  proof  of  the  grandeur  of  his  character. 

Hemdon's  Lincoln,  William  H.  Herndon  and  Jesse  W.  Weik,  Vol.  I,  page  38. 

President  Lincoln's  Story  of  His  First  Dollar 

Note. — This  oft-told  story  can  not  be  exactly  as  Lincoln  related  it,  for  the  family  never  raised 
produce  enough  to   take   down  the  river  to  sell. — W.  W. 

"Seward,  "  he  said,  "did  you  ever  hear  how  I  earned  my  first 
dollar?" 

"No,"  I  replied. 

'Well,"  replied  he,  "I  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
belonged,  as  you  know,  to  what  they  called  down  South  thesscrubs ' ; 
people  who  do  not  own  land  and  slaves,  and  are  nobody  there ;  but 
we  had  succeeded  in  raising,  chiefly  by  my  labor,  sufficient  produce, 
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